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INTRODUCTION. 


I The present report, which deals with the four northern tahsils — Gopalgarh, 

Pahari, Kama, and Dig — out of the la 
xpanation tahsils into which the Bhartpur Stale is 

divided runs, as far as possible, on the same lines as the assessment report re- 
cently submitted for four of the eastern tahsils of the adjoining State of Alwar 
Before proceeding to the discussion of matters bearing on the assessment^ it 
IS desirable to clear the ground by giving some description of the former assess- 
ments and attempts at settlement, for no regular settlement of the State has 
hitherto been carried out, and of the lines on which the present operations are 
being conducted This is the more essential, because there is absolutely nothing 
on record to explain the existing revenue system Moreover, the preliminary 
report called for in the Government of India letter (No 1949-I A , dated 12th 
June 1896) has not yet been furnished, though partial replies were given m Colo- 
nel Loch’s letter No 2367, dated gth July 1896, and Mr Colvin’s report on the 
progress of the settlement for the year ending 31st March 1897, contained in his 
letter No 299-C , dated 28th April 1897, to address of Political Agent, Eastern 
States, Rajputana 


2 Neither of these letters however deals, nor at that stage was it, in the 
Mam points to be dealt witli m the preiimm- absence of reliable data, practicable to deal, 
ary report radical points involved in the 

settlement, viz — 


(1) the status of the Zamindars in relation to the State , 

(2) the status of tenants in relation to their landlords , and 


(3) the probable results of re-assessment 

In the following remarks I shall endeavour to supplement these omissions as 
far as possible The materials at my disposal are unfortunately very limited, 
and even these have been got together only after much labour and search 
There is no reports of the previous summary settlements and no gazetteer of the 
State 


The jealous and e vclusive policy of the late Maharaja, who ruled with full 
powers from 1871 Jo 1893, has made it almost impossible to obtain any reliable 
information as regards the revenue administration during that period, but from 
1853 to 1869 w’hen the'State was administered during a minority by the Political 
Agent and Council, and from 1895 — when, owing to the withdrawal of the 
powers of the present Maharaja, the State again came under the direct adminis- 
tration of the Political Agent — up to date the materials are more complete 


3 For the revenue history of the State prior to the establishment of the 
. , , „ agency, I cannot do better than quote the 

Revenue administration, 1825-53 „ . l ^ 

graphic account given in paragraphs 3 to 6 

of Sir H Lawrence’s (then Agent to the Governor-General in RajputanaJ report, 

dated 4th March 1857, to Secretary to Government of India — 


“ 3 Under the late Raja Bahvant Singh, the prince put up by Government after the 
siege of the capital in 1825-26, the territory yielded about 20 lakhs of rupees The Raja 
was mild and weak, but had received little or no education and was governed by favourites, 
the principal being two barbers Five years before his death he introduced a field measure- 
ment in the territory, but used it solely and entirely as an engine of extortion 1 he 
assessment of many villages was doubled, the burdens of all more or less increased Extra 
cesses, fees and perquisites to officials had always been a dead w'eight on the territory 
They had, how'ever, sometimes enabled villagers to 'escape direct over taxation The survey 
removed this wretched means of escape The consequence w,as that many estates were 
abandoaed and very many greatly impoverished The practice of the country had been 
annual assessment on a rough inspection by pargana officers, of crops as they were 
about to be reaped This duty was often left to common sspojs on two or three rupees a 
month The Maharaja intended the settlement to be for lo years, but left no distinct 
orders on the point. Instead of a blessing, it proved to be a curse 



, , jj-e cfTcers had nlmost unrestricted po^\er m all departments vithin 

tle.rlir^its rc-=Tirtcd onK b^ the fear of spies, A\retchedl) paid nex^sxNnters and a 
IuidI ^'a'd tl e Maharap Honest or dishonest the) «ere subjected to fines Not 

c-e in*tcn escaped Soa e paid hc->\) i rsarana on appointment, seaeral a\ere under 

stoppages towards the lijuidation of fines to amounts exceeding their full annual pu and 

al'awarce 

‘3 rhe a'trt under the Mah iraja amounted to about 8,000 men All were and are 
extremeh a ell bi hated The Maharaja had striven to break the spirit of the people, 
r^p'-c alK of Ins own tribe, the Jats, inhabiting the central parganas of Dig and Bhurtpur 
\\ iih this \iLW he had, vlicrc able, commuted their Jagirs and Inams to mone) pa}menls 
ard restricted their cmplo)mcnt, balancing them with foreigners and Gujars ’’ 


A The Bhartpur Agenev, with Major Morrison as Political Agent, was 

^ ^ * -fil l _ ^ f 


EsUblis’initnt of OEercy 


established in 1853 on the death of 


Maharaja Balwant Singh, whose son 
Maharao Raja Jaswant Singh was then only twoyears’ old, and the administration 
was conducted b) the Political Agent and a Regency Council till 10th June 
1869, when It was made o\er to the joung Maharaja with certain restrictions 
which were removed in 1871 From that } ear he reigned with full powers till 
his death in 1893 

The former assessments and summary settlements were all carried out bet- 
ween the }ear 1S53 and 1893 The) were as follows 


5 The summary settlement for three} ears 1855-57 was made in August 1855 
„ by Sir H Lawrence himself for the three 

Smnmtiry settlement, 1 SS-S7 tahsils of Gopalgarh, Kama, and Pahari, 

and b} Captain Nixon, one of his assistants, for the rest of the State The 
demand was based on the average collections of the previous ten jears, and 
amounted to Rs 14,16,000 


I have been unable to obtain the papers show'ing Captain Nixon’s summary 
assessments, but those made by Sir H Lawrence himself reduced the demand 
as follows — 


Tal jil 

Gopalgarh 

K?nn 

Pabari 

Total 


Demand of 
iBs-l SS 

Summarj as'essment, 
i 8 £S 56 

Rs 

Its 

3,89,693 

2,49.454 

1,10,501 

94,565 

98,223 

83.550 

4,98,417 

4,27,569 


thus giving a remission of 14 75 per cent In the report quoted the Agent to the 
Governor-General writes that the reductions made b} Captain Nixon were even 

greater, tspcciallv m the Bhusavvar pargana, where the Jama fixed by him was 

10 per cent below the average collections of the previous ten years 

For the whole State the remissions were about 3^ lakhs on the previous 
V car’s demand, and though the Political Agent, who, at the instance of the 
revenue oflicnls, was anxious to increase the assessment or keep the estates 
under kl.mn management, stigmatised this as a deliberate and wanton sacrifice 
of 3I hkiis a vear to the State there is no doubt that the relief gnen was only 
bare!) adequate Sir H Lawrence in the report ahead} quoted writes — 

"Till r\c trment was ter) great and 1 had considerable difficult) in getting man) of 

11 e Za 11 nd-rs to accept the leasts In tain aid 1 endeavour to induce them to themselves 
distribute tie Jama, the consequence was that there were some irregularities, but 
V haletcr ih-t v tre, t ere not mt fault, as I had all available papers for ten ) ears' past 
lefore me. ai d 11 tiled frtr opinions from the Depulv— to the l^litical Agent— Diwan ard 
lie tilhgcV'fi'c a’s --s well as the Zamindars themselves 1 he process in each case was 
a«tcr carc'„l ex-'niira'ion of ten )tar>’ papers and other documents, to take the opinion 
cMhe sev.rvitpfrcnls including the Deput) and the Diwan, and then to ask those of a 
Parc! a)ar el-cVd fro a the most intelligent Zamindars not themselves interested The 
resell, tlo-gh r^all I wished, was perhaps as satisfactor) as under the circumstances 


in 


could have been e'^pected On one point I am convinced, vis', that the relief given was 
not too much in a sii gle instance 1 am equally confiient that the revised settlement 
will show the necessity for a further reduction ” 


6 At the same time a revenue 

Revenue survey 


survey of the State was undertaken by 
the Survey Department as a basis for a 
regular settlement This was successfully 
completed, and the village maps are even now of the greatest service Meantime 
operations for the regular settlement to last during the minority were being 
pushed on by Captain Ni\on In the report, from which I have already quoted, 
Sir H Lawrence writes that the village boundaries had already been defined, 
and that the field measurements for the whole State wmuld probably be com- 
pleted within three months (June 1857) simultaneously with the revenue survey, 
and by the end of the 3'ear a revised settlement would be effected He 
continues — 


“ The papers of two parganas are now ready and have been inspected by nn self, as have 
selections by Mr E A Reade, first member of the Sadar Board, who agrees with me that 
thev are carefully got up on correct principle, and that the error, if anj, is m the rates being 
too high ” 

The detailed instructions given by the Agent to the Governor-General to 
Captain Nixon for his guidance are not forthcoming, but from the correspondence 
I gather that he was to follow' the spti it, and not the lettei , of the rules of the 
North-West Provinces allowing for lo'cal customs and even prejudices, and that a 
marmn of 30 to 50 per cent of the net assets, according to circumstances, was 
to be left to the Zamindars 


Had a settlement for a long term been carried out on these liberal and 
enlightened lines, the subsequent fiscal history of the State would have been very 
different, but unfortunately the operations, when on the eve of completion, were 
brou<rht’to a stand-still by the outbreak of the mutiny in May 1857, and were 
never afterw'ards continued on the same lines The records, which w'ere being 
prepared with great care and after an excellent model, were left incomplete and 
unattested, and no intelligent use was made of the elaborate statistics collected 
for assessment purposes 

7 As the term of the sunjmary settlement expired in 1857-58, the data 

collected for the revised settlement were 
Three years’ settlement Utilised — apparently by local agency — to 

make a rough three years’ assessment which came into force in 1858 and raised 
the demand for the State to Rs j-i 5,92,000— an enhancement of 12]; per cent It 
should be noted that Sir H Lawrence, who knew more of the State than any one 
else, had in March 1857 recorded his opinion that in the revised settlement fur- 
ther reductions from the demand of the summary settlement would be necessary 


8 On the expiry of this assessment another makeshift one, known as the six 

Six years’ settlement, i86a-73 settlement, w’as made which raised 

, the demand to Rs 16,80,000 This too 

was based on the old papers, no special survey having been made or records pre- 
pared It was worked out by a committee of officials at Bhartpur, who were 
dependent for their local knowledge on the reports of the Tahsildars The re assess- 
ment W’as announced in 1862 for a term of six years, at the conclusion of which a 
regular settlement for a term of 20 or 50 years was contemplated 


In the Rajputana Administration Report for 1865-66, page 71, the land revenue 
demand is shown as Rs 16,73,845, and the cultivated area at 740,000 acres, which 
gives an incidence of about Rs 2-4-6 per acre Either the cultivated area must 
have been much overestimated, or an enormous area must since then have gone 
out of cultivation, for in the Diw'an’s Annual Report for 1S96-97 the cultivated 
area {1 e , cropped within the year) is given as only 533,392 acres and the land 
revenue demand (including cesses, etc ) as Rs 21,1 1,398 — an incidence of nearlj 
Ks 4 per cultivated acre 

Unfortunately at this period, as ten years before, accident intervened to 
prev ent the Zamindars receiving the security from exactions and protection for 
improvements which only a long term of assessment with a fixed demand, can— at 


i 





least in a Native State— assure In his report of 1868 69 (page 125, Rajputana 

Administration Report) the Political Agent, Captain Walter, writes — 

“ During the hot wenthcr months 1 committee, embodied for this purpose, was busily 
emplOjed in the prepirition of statistics with 1 mcw to miking 1 rcNcnue seltkmcnt for 
30 years, but, owing to tlie ver> unfiiourable seism, it wis deemed advisable to postpone 
the settlement ind the whole ot the Zammdars very willingly entered into a new agreement 
to pay for three y cars longer the same rent as they had done under the last settlement which 
was for a perio'd of six jeirs and terminated at the clO'C of Samhat 1924=1867 08 The 
demand of the six years settlement was continued till the close of the )enr 1870 71 " 

In the interests of the Zaniindars and of the State it is much to be regretted 
that a regular settlement was not carried out here as in Alwar, where it has laid 
the foundation of the present prosperity of the State during the minorit) At 
this period, i e , tow'ards the close ol the minority, Bharlpur Zamindars were, I 
believe, in a more prosperous condition than their nt ighbours in Alwar 1 hey are 
now very much W'orse off, and the difference is, 1 am continccd, mainly due to 
the fact that a regular settlement for 20)ears was made in Alwar between 1872 
and 1875 , while m Bhartpur nothing was done to define the rights of the people, 
but every effort tvas made to increase their liabilities by repeated enhancements of 
assessment 

9 The w'orking of the short term assessments made during the minorit} 
Working of the ossessment during the Will bc discusscd in more detail in the .issess- 

nunority mcnt report On the wliole, the) were 

reasonably moderate and worked well The people secured from exaction by a 
firm administration were encouraged to extend and irnprotc cultivation In the 
13 years 1855-1867 no less than 1,984 new wells were constructed, Takavi to 
the extent of Rs. 1,89,338 having been advanced for the purpose , many new 
irrigation dams {bands) were constructed and the old ones restored and repaired 
by a skilled Engineer (Lt Home) The Zamindars were llius aolc to meet the 
increased demand without falling into arrears , the balances prior to tlic ten y cars’ 
settlement were infinitesimal as compared with those of following years, and cien 
the severe scarcity of 1868 69 did not seriously alTect tlieur prosperity 

The Political Agent's direction of the administration was withdrawn pnrtially 
in 1869 and completely m 1871 In paragraph 31 of Ins report for the ycir 
1870-71 the Political Agent (Captain Pov'lett) writes "1 have good authority 
for saying that the assessment can be immediately raised by 2 laklis without 
oppressing the people ” 

The revenue of the State, which the Political Agent on assuming charge 
in 1854 had estimated at between 20 to 21 lakhs, for the preceding nine years 
(the correct figure is Rs 20,48,000 — see Annual Rcpoit for 1870-71), had 
risen to an average of Rs 26,19 574 years ending September 30th 

1869 — an increase of nearly 6 lakhs per annum, and the young Maharaja on 
his accession came into possession of an expanding revenue and a substantial 
balance of about 9 lakhs to his credit 

10 Captain Walter, as Political Agent during the minority , had begun the work 

Preparnnon for a regruiar settlement, ^ regular settlement, for the Completion 

of which he mainly relied on the experience 
and local knowledge of Mr Healherly, who had been introduced to tlie Slate 
service by Sir H Lawrence in 1855, and had for many years been an 
efficient head of the Revenue Department 

In paragraphs 35 and 36 of his report for 1871-72 (page 158, Rajputana 
Administration Report) he states that no steps had been taken since the 
Maliaraja’s accession to power .that Mr Hcatherly, finding his position untenable 
had resigned and taken up a similar post m Alwar , and that he was informed 
by the Maharaja that another committee had been appointed for the purpose 
Meanwhile for the years 1871-72 and 1872-73 an all-round enhancement of about 
10 per cent was taken, raising the demand from Rs 16,80,000 to Rs 18,58,000 

I have been unable to trace any records showing the lines on whicli the 
committee worked It is clear, however, that no new maps or records were 
prepared, the old maps and records of the Summary Settlement were supposed 

to be corrected and brought up to date, and the new assessment was supposed 

to be based on soil classifications, each pargana being sub-divided into four 
assessment circles, for which sepaiate rates were framed. The committee 
consisted of five\ members, only one of whom (a Tahsildar) had any pretence 
to knowledge of rd^nue matters 
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1 1 The result of their labours 'n-as a so-called regular settlement for lo years 
, , „ instead of the 30 years contemplated by 

Ten years settlement, 1873-18S2 n l ur k ^ tCi t 1 j 

Captain Walter Not a single record was 
prepared, and the sole object nas clearly to ring the last farthing from the 
Zammdars How effectually this was done will appear from paragraph 71 of the 
Political Agent’s report for the year 1873-74 (page 155, Rajputana Administra- 
tion Report) — 


" A regular settlement fo»- a term of 10 years has been made by which the Government 
demand has increased from Rs 16,90,202 (the original demand of the six years’ settlement 
was Rs 16,83,000) to Rs 20,16,584, being an increase of Rs 3,26,382 over the former settle- 
ment The share paid to the Raj is one-sixth, the Zamindar receives one twelfth, while the 
share of the tillers is three-fourths The causes which have contributed to the enhancement 
of the revenue are an increased area of cultivated land and the masonry wells " 


The Political Agent, in reporting to the Agent to the Governor- General the 
completion of the settlement (letter. No 165, dated 28th February 1874), 
writes — 


“ The increase — Rs 3,26,382 — at first sight would seem to be a heavy one , but when 
it IS remembered that the last settlement was a very light one, and the great increase 
that has since taken place in the amount of cultivated land, and the disproportion there is 
between the rates given by the district officials on actual observation of capacity of lands 
and tbe reduced Jama actually fixed by the Durbar, the conclusion to be derived will be 
that the measure will not sit heavy upon the Zammdars 

" In fact, the greater portion of the statistics for the settlement had been prepared 
during the last davs of the minority and had borne the personal examination of Major 
Walter and the able officials acting under his orders, and the Durbar assures me that the 
settlement far from being a hard one will yet bear increasing after a period of years ” 


Further on he writes that during a recent tour — 

“ In a few instances the villagers complained of the increase made in the previous 
rates of assessment and of their inability to meet the enhanced demand, but on enquiry 
1 am inclined to believe that the latter part of their representation would not bear the 
test of scrutiny and that, all points considered, they have no real cause for complaint ” 

As justifying the enhancement, he adds that, since Captain Walter’s report 
of 1865-66 — 1866 67, cultivation had increased by 267,943 bigahs and weUs by 
1,166 

Unfortunately I have been unable to trace the statements from w'hich he 
deduces these results, but 1 am inclined to think the increase in cultivation may 
have been due to the standard of measurement, t e , the bigah — being contracted — 
a device which had been more than once resorted to in Bhartpur, to establish 
at least on paper, grounds for enhancing the»demand 


Captain Walter in 1865-66 had put the cultivated area at 740,000 acres 
A further increase of 267,943 bigahs (the bigah is f of an acre) would have 
raised it to 857,177 acres, whereas in 1896 97 it was only 533,392 acres The 
only conclu=ion is therefore that either the figures supplied to the Political 
Agent at the ten years’ settlement were erroneous — perhaps purposely so, or that 
subsequent mal administration and agricultural distress have reduced the area of 
cultivation by 40 per cent 


1 2 The assessment was brought into w'orking from the y ear 1 873 74 All 


Inadeacp and working 
ment ' 


of 10 years' settle- 


authorities who have knowledge of its 


working now admit that it was grievously 
excessive So far from the State share 
being halted to one-sixth, I am inclined to think it represented at least one-third 
of the produce In paragraph 66 of the report of 1873 74 the Political Agent 
remarkib — 

“/The successne stages in the work of settlement are the same as those prevailing 
in the North-West Provinces The lands of the different villages are demarcated, the 
capaciity of the various soils ascertained after a careful scrutiny of their former yields, 
w'hen J a critical appraisement takes place, a deduction of one-third is made in favour 
of the! Zammdars, the net balance being fixed as the regular amount of the assessment ” 

( From this it would appear that the State took two-thirds of the net 
assets, based on assumed rent rates , but, as a matter of fact, the whole pro- 
ceadingwas a make-believe, and the committee had neither the capacity nor the 



desire to make a regular scUlcmcnt, their mam object being to cnlnnce the Stale 
revenue The increased demand vas, ho\\e%cr, re.ihbcd a most in full for I ic first 
four vears which uere years of good rainfall and abundant lurscsts, but brolc 
Lwn^hopelessly m the Terrible famine of '1 ac-Ujal r. dilations dur- 

in«T its currency— omitting the figures for the Dcorhi tahsil assigned for the 
maintenance of the ladies of the Zanana— nerc 


Tol^l (Icrmticl for the State 
Deduct Dcorhi or Bh ivtjmr tatisil 


R' 

2o,i6,',S } 
2,3',oio 


Realisations, 1S73-7J 

1874-75 

1S75-7G 

1876-77 
1S77 78 
1S78-79 
1879 So 
1S80 Si 
1881-82 
1SS2 S3 


n-ihnce i7.8:.565 

17,86 509 
17,72,9-6 
.. . 17.63690 

••# • • 17 .67.78 f 

. . 1 2,50,08 ' 

. 14,54.891 

iG,)3 oGo 
13 27 1 ;S 
iS.'.j.MO 
. 1600,9^5 


Total 

Aicnge 


1 S 9 'i 7.535 
15.!)0 7=3 


These figures ha\c been obtained from a return rcrcnt 1 > pn pared null g'tat 
care under the Diwan's orders 'I iiosc gntn in the Annual \dmimsi ration Rtjioris, 
subsequent to the famine )car, are absohitcl) unrdnbli , as the re ihs'itons ln\e 
been exaggerated, probabl) in order to eoneeal the disastrous t ffi cts of the 
famine on the State rc\cnucs 1 lie arrears for llie vbole period .a\cragcd nearly 
2 lakhs, or about 1 1 per cent of the demand 

13 The land reienue lias nc\cr since risen to the pitch it had a'tamcd pnor 
Effects of the famine of 1877 78 and stop- tO the f imilK 7 C If ullicll lias pe’-mancntl) 
page of the salt trade aftected tlic prosperity of the Stale. This 

nill be referred to in more detail further on 

The distress uas further aggra\atcd by the abolition of the s dt trade m the 
tabsils of Dig, Kama, and Bhur»pur, intoKing a loss of 23 lakhs ptr annum to 
the State revenue and of about 6 lakhs to the Zamindars and persons engaged 
in the trade The British Gorcrnmenlin rt turn paid at the time Rs 2,25,000 
as compensation to the salt uorkers, and pajs an anriual subsidy of Rs 1,50,000 
to the State The stoppage of the matuifacliirc, boucicr, threu great numbers 
of people out of employment, most of uhom finally emigrated from the State 
The results of famine, bad harvests, abolition of the salt trade, arc expressed most 
significantly^ in the census of 1S81 uhen the population was ret'urncd as 
645.54° against 743,710 m 1867— a decrease of 14 per cent in i } ycarsl 

14 Owing to the deterioration of resources and the reduction in the Ailtivatcd 
Revision of assessment w Dig Nizamnt, area, the assessment of 1S73-7 n bad b\ 

this time become oppressn c and impossible 
of realisation, and as the term expired in 1882-83, a further rc\isioii wasluudcr- 
takem 7 his was again entrusted to the inevitable commiUcc Unfortilmately 
they confined their operations to the Dig Nixamat, embracing at the time tme fne 
talisils of Gopalgarli, Pahan, Kama, Dig, and Ixumbcr, wliieli were belie A-d to 
have suffered most from the famine In these they gave liberal reductions, vT.liich 
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reduced the total demand for the State from Rs 20,16,584 to Rs 18,96,000 
/ As usual, no records of rights uas prepared, nor is there an)’^thing on record to 
show the lines on which they worked 

This re-assessment came into working in 1883-84 and remained in force m 
some tahsils till the Rabi of 1890 and in others till the Rabi of 1891 Excluding 
again the Bhartpur or Deorhi tahsil, the demand had now been reduced to Rs 
16,63,981, and the realisations uere as follows — 


Rs 


1883-84 


11,68,737 

1884-85 


16,43,911 

1885-86 


16,17,258 

1886-87 


15,49.324 

I887-8S 


15 29,414 

188S-89 


. 1550,986 

1889-90 


15,39.024 


Total 

1,05,98,654 


Average 

15,14.093 


Thus, even on the reduced Jama, there was an annual average deficit of 1^ 
lakhs, or about 9 per cent About half of this deficit is, however, due to the bad 
harveks of 1883-84, when the revenue realised was 5 lakhs short of the demand — 
and even fell beloi\ the figures of the famine year 1877-78 1 can find no refer- 

ence to this re-assessment in the annual reports or in the Agency records 


15 As its term vias drawing to a close, the Maharaja decided to have a com- 
„ ^ . plete re-settlement and re-assessment of the 

Preparation for a IS years’ settlement ,, , . 

State made for a term of 15 years Asa 
necessar} preliminary to this, a cess of 10 per cent on the revenue was levied from 
theZamindirs, which brought in a sum of Rs 1,63,674, of which about Rs 63,600 
were spent on survey, etc , and the balance of over a lakh w ent into the State coffers 
Amins and Munsanms fiom British territory and adjoining States were employed 
to make a plane-table survey and prepare the usual records This branch of the 
work w'as supervised by the Deputy Collector Sheikh Asghar Ah and Dr Rahim 
Bakhsh, a palace favourite, who was subsequently put in charge of the Revenue 
Department No skilled supervising agency w'as employed, ncr were the local 
Patwaris and Kanungos utilised in preparing the record The result is that, 
though the survey was fairly accurate and the maps have stood the test of 
checking by Survey Department, the record was of little value 


The records prepared w'ere meant to be of a minute and elaborate character, 
but the really important papers are either wanting or incomplete For many 
estates no Shajra Nash or Khewat to show the tenure, shares, etc , was framed 
No IVajtb-ul-ars or village administration paper was drawm up , there is nothing 
to show how the distribution of revenue w'as to be made, nor is the new assess- 
ment for the w^hole estate or individual holdings anywhere entered Finally, the 
records w’ere never formally attested by any officer, and they can only be regard- 
ed as chtttas or rough drafts 


16 The same evil fate pursued the even more important question of re assess- 
ment 1 he assessing committee was con- 
Method of assessment stituted of two tahsildars, a Munsarim and 

the Court Physmian — Rahim Bakhsh A number of elaborate returns showing the 
previous demand, average realisations and all the statistics as to fluctuation in 
cultivation, classes of soils, wells, ploughs, crops, cattle, population — m fact all and 
more than all the information usually embodied in village note books — were pre- 
pared by the Tahsildars as a basis for the re-assessment It will hardly be 
credited however — did the fact not take place in Bhartpur — that in preparing 
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fo' tlir r 
r( 111 f O' 
opinion 


those statistics the papers of tlic ncu settlement i ere pas .cd o^ er, and t hr -tatis- 
cs on the old records of ,8y I’^oii^ht up to daU in a h iph i. .rd 

Sbv hePat^^arls 1 Inis the Cominillce, follo^ull^lhe records of iSs 7 and 
he rouU and unattested entries in the- an.iu il p ipers, y ould issnm tint nn 
mcrease of cuU.^atlonor^^ellshad talen place in nn estate, v hereas the ,ie.- 
survey might rev cal a considerable decrease 

The Committee sat at niiarlpur, never Ms.-feUh, lalisdy, and 
local knowledge as to the condition of the e-siate-s, tae nr ci ,sit) for 

their capacity to pay an call me cci Jama, had to deiieiid scj 1 1 \ on thr , 

ofthc Asildars These, as far is left on re cord, are-mnilh seanlv md ,i rom- 
olete T hcoretical rent rates were worked ont-oii wli it basis is uni noan-fo' 

Milages or groups of villages, and the- result arrivedat bj appUing th-. to tU 
dilTe^nt classes of soils as shown in the amn. d a ul 

and varying percent ige for what is termed lit. 1 hkk / imtndart-rrpfi m nt- 

ingthema?ginofpro!itlcfltothc owncrs-was lived as the iiev. assr-s„u,t 

No attempt was made to arrange for the el.stribi.tion merho e .nrs la, has 
been left entirely in the hands of the I ahs, lehrs, Patv aris and I nalnrei ir-, who 
may alter it at their pleasure from ) car to v e ar. or fr.mi h irv e-a to h irv . st 1 lie 
result IS that no revenue paver knows beforeh inel the amo-inl he is rcT^^fiMble 
for and the dooris left open for eseess rcahsatinns, eliciting and ma!vep.ation 
crencrallv In addition to the land revenue, a imihitiidt of cessis-tle rh-. f of 
which are (t) local rate, 4-1 i-o pi r cent , (e) Pitwartnss,3 e op. rccat .fi) ron- 
tributton for temples, orphans, vtattonert. Kamingo s fu s-whie 1 h id be trii , tone 

since the summarv settlement were also mrorpor itcd in the eh iiand -Vnotber 

Item was the paMnctil of the old arrears 1 hese were eiivie ed into fi) arrears 
up to 1887. 88. (2) arrears for the suhccepiuii tv- o y ars 1 In la-t. r v 1 n b ft to 
be realised in lump sums at tlic discretion of the- 1 alisdehrs , and to Iteiiiieirite the 
former a percentage on the new Jama, varving from 1 to ic per et it was fivyt. 
and tins was to be realised wilhtlie revenue mstahm-nts As usu.d. In vorift tin 
bare statements referred to, tlic . ommittte K ft noilmig on r' roret to tspii » tl,e-r 
methods— vvlial tlie Slate share was assumed to b- , how tin a's. t of , m h 1 a-ate 
were calculated, etc , etc— and I can linel no refcruin 1 to this *. ttleaii nt 1 1 nm 
Agency records 1 he assessi-icnt vas, I hehevi, an loiinccei to. a te ta tn 

15 }cars 

17 The revenue assessed was Rs 18,^9 3*0 evliis. < of e ess s. g.vn.g a 

reduction of Ks co.fiiti on the deinarKi of 
the previous seltleme'U loth.s, hoie.tr, 


Finanaal results of tlie 15 years selllene-t 


must be added Rs 64 sic realised vvuh the- n vciuie on lecoimt of tin ohl ‘idtii* 


ces, making a total of Rs 1 0.33.861 Ihcdemmel and n tbs uio ts- 
as before the Dcorhi or Bharlpur lahsd — hive been as folIcJ.v^ — 


■eit. 


elii .I’li' 


Land revenue demand of 11 lahsils 


r 1 

ir CO.' 


Balances of do 

Realisations, 1S90 91 

1891- 92 

1892- 93 
iSej3-9.; 

1S94-95 
1895-9G .. 

189G-97 


'7.5', .’,5 
16 71.81S 
17,01,51 ( 
'7.:‘4.4S4 
• '7-3 '.9' 5 

' 7.25-509 

'7.'3.04a 

Total 1,17.91.132 

Average ... iG.SpjSg 


thus the balances average a lakh a }car against an average of lakhs in the 
1883 settlement and of 2 lakhs in the 1S73 settlement 


18 Speaking relatively, the present demand is moderate in the four nortlic 

tahsils — Gopalgarh, Pahari. Kama and Di 

Incidence of the settlement and forecast or rc- ,, I,,-!, k_ „„ . 1 r ’11 1 

ssessment " "0" tic'"g rc-asscsscd , full but n 

e\ccssive in the four central tahsils— Na^r 


I 


IX 

Akhegarh, Kumher, and Bhartpur , and as far as I can offer an opinion without 
local knowledge, excessive in the four southern tahsils — Rupbas, Biyana, Oochain, 
and Bhusawar 

The enhancement proposed for the northern tahsils is shown in the attach* 
ed report , in the central tahsils a small enhancement is probable, but this will 
probably be more than outweighed by the reduction that will be given in, the 
southern tahsils, the extent of which I cannot at present attempt to forecast 

19 I may here conveniently refer to the question of arrears of land revenue 
Arrears of land rerenue. which may be classified as follows The 

figures have been given by the Revenue 

Department — 

Rs 

(l) Balances prior to 1855 863 

{2) Balances between 1855 and the settlement of 1890 , 43,58,605 

(3) Balances since'the settlement of 1890 . ... 7,90,236 

^ Total . 51,49,704 

The amount is appalling, representing nearly three years’ demand 

The figures by tahsils up to 15th February 1897 were as follows — 




Rs 

Gopalgarh 

••• 

• • 5,69,820 

Pahari 

• •• 

... 1,48,4118 

Kama 

• • 

.. 2,10,709 

Dig 

••• > 

... 6,16,421 


Total northern tahsils 

... 15.45.378 

Nagar 

•• 

••• 3.89.385 

Akhegarh , 

• 

... 3.^7*480 

Kumher 


. 4.60.178 

Bhartpur (1) Deorhi 

• • 

. 17,02,612 


Total central tahsils 

29.19.635 

Rupbas 

• •• 

... 6,07,123 

Oochain . 


... 2,91,898 

Biana 


1,97.284 

Bhusawar ... 

9 • 

3.94.106 


Total southern tahsils 

i 

... i 4 j 9 o> 4 U 


Grand total 59.55i424 

The details by tahsils total up to 8 lakhs above the figures already given by 
periods The fact is that, at the present stage, it is impossible to obtain accurate 
figures, except for the tahsils under assessment — which will be given in the assess- 
ment reports — and the accounts are in such confusion that these can be obtained 
only after months of search and enquiry It is clear, however, that the arrears 
for the last 43 years amount to between 50 and 60 lakhs, or an average of about 
I Jlakhs a year No balances subsequent to 1855 have ever yet been remitted 
even in the famine years As the assessment of each tahsil or group of tahsils 
proceeds, the question of these balances will be settled once for all, but I may 
here state that the Political Agent, Diwan and Chief Revenue Officer agree that 
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all arrearSj prior to the settlement of i8qo, should as a rule be now remitted as 
irrecoverable, and that we should confine ourselves to realising as much as is 
justified of the balances— roughly 8 lakhs— that have since accumulated. Some 
of this has been realised in the last few harvests 


In these remarks I have anticipated the natural order of my subject to 
which I must now revert 

“ 20 After the State came again under the direct administration of the Political 
L r i,. ^ u Agent m 1895, It was decided that a new 

Preparations for the bresePt Settlement & , , . 

^ settlement was necessary, for not only is 

the existing assessment often unequal or excessive, but there are no reliable 

records to define the rights of the Zammdars and cultivators In fact, the 

regular settlement, which was begun under bir H Laurence’s orders over 40 

years ago, and interrupted by the mutiny, is non being seriously taken m hand 

The delay has had most disastrous consequences for the State and the people, 

has retarded the natural development and demoralised or broken down numbers 

of the village communities The saying ‘ rayat kisi ka nahin hai attributed 

to no less an authority than Ram Chandra, seems to have been hitherto taken as 

the keynote to the revenue policy of the State It is true, as remarked by 

Major Powlett in the Alwar Settlement Report, that tenderness for the ryots is 

regarded by officials of Native States as an amiable but pernicious weakness, and 

generosity towards them a wanton surrender of State interests One does not 

look for one or the other of these qualities in the dealings of a Native State with 

its Zammdars, but one would have expected that a broad-minded selfishness 

would have brought home to its rulers the fact that the interests of the State and 

people were one and the same in the long run, and that the repeated attempts to 

squeeze the sponge dry Mould inevitably tend towards the result that there 

would be nothing left to squeeze The fact that the land revenue realised is now 

considerably less than it was 25 jears ago is the Nemesis for the harsh and 

narrow minded revenue administration since pursued 


12 Mr E G Colvin, C S , on 5th November 1896, took up the office of 
Preliminary check of the existing maps Settlement Commissioner for the Alwar and 
and records Bhartpur States In March 1896 he had 

made a brief inspection of tne maps and records prepared in the 1890 settlement, 
and came to the conclusion that the recoid was unreliable and must be prepared 
anew, but that the maps then prepared might be utilised if they stood the test of 
checking by a trained surveyor 

In the hot weather and rams of 1S96 a capable survejor was deputed for 
this purpose from the Survey Office, Calcutta, who made an independent check of 
24 maps, two in each tahsil The method adopted w'as to take two fixed points 
n each estate, survey from the line between them by offsets on the various field 
boundaries, and compare the results with the maps prepared in 18S9-90 by the 
Amins, which meantime w'ere kept under lock and key The comparison was 
earned out in the Survey Office, Calcutta, and the Deputy Surveyor General, in 
returning the settlement maps with the corresponding traces of the re-survey 
of the boundaries and of the check line in each, wrote (see his letter No 1119, 
dated 3rd December 1896) — 


“You will perceive that the old maps are fairly correct as to the peripheries, and that, 
when a field is identical in shape in the tnomaps, its agreement is good, bui there seems 
to be a number of changes — Your maps, when brought up to date, will serve as indexes, 
showing the relative position of all details, to the /£7<rtiri7r w Inch contain ihe measurements 
for area purposes, but the maps wot being accurate survey cannot take the place of 
professional maps ” 

This report showed that for assessment purposes it was suffiaent to brmo- 
the maps of 1889 90 up to date, and this is the line that has been followed, new 
surveys having been made in a few cases where the existing maps were found to 
be very incorrect, or where considerable changes had taken place ownno- to 
partition, breaking up of waste, etc 

Last year I succeeded in unearthing the oi-iginal revenue survey maps of 
1855-58 in the State Engineer’s office, and have utilised tkem for checking the 
boundaries and areas 
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22 This question having been settled, Mr Colvin in November iSgebegan 
Appointment and training of establish- operations in the four northern tahsils— 
ment Gopalgarh, Pahan, Kama, and Dig — with a 

smallstaff of two Sadar Munsarimsand i6 Munsarims In January 1897 tbe 
services of Mr A H Pyster, who had been engaged on survey settlement in 
Bihar and Orissa, were obtained from the Survey Department, and he was put in 
immediate charge of the work 


As one of the mam objects of the settlement nas the improvement of the 
local Patwari and Kanungo agency, so that hereafter they may be able to main- 
tain a permanent record, the work of instruction was first taken m hand, and rules 
for the completion of the preliminary record were framed 

of 1896-97 the old -maps were brought up to 
date in 381 out of the 479 villages in the 
northern tahsils, and the field books or 
Khasras were generally written up The progress made is shown in Mr Colvin’s 
letter No 2g9-C , dated 28th April 1897, an enclosure to the Agent to the 
Governor General’s letter No ipSfi-G , dated 15th May 1897, to the Government 
of India 


23 Dunng the cold weather 

Progress in cold weather of 1896-97 


During the hot weather the Patwaris were collected at head-quart-ers for the 
completion of the Khasms and the correction of areas, those shown in the maps 
ot 1889-90 being compared with those obtained by extraction with the bigah comb 
An attempt nas also made to prepare Khataunts and genealogical trees — a work 
which should have preceded rather than followed the preparation of the Khasras , 
but owing to the ignorance of the Patuans, and the inadequacy or inefficiency of the 
supervising establishment, most of whom were drawn from Bengal settlements, 
and were therefore unable to understand the system of tenure prevail ng and the 
form of record required in the village communities of Northern India, little pro- 
gress was made in this direction , andthe work which w'asofa preliminary nature 
had to be done over again last cold weather. 

At the end of April 1S97 Mr Colvin -was appointed Political Agent, Eastern 
States, Rajputana, but maintained a general control over the settlement till his 
transfer to Baluchistan m November. 

24 On 9th July 1897 1 took immediate charge of the operations In con- 

Programme of work adopted sultation With Mr Colvin it ivas decided 

in the cola weather of 1897 98 to 
complete and attest the imperfect preliminary record of the four northern tahsils, 
And at the same time to bring under settlement the four central tahsils A 
£et of Patw an rules, drafted by Mr Cohnn, -was finally passed and issued and 
new rules for the preparation and attestation of the record were framed It was 
further decided to abandon the system of maTing a rough preliminary record 
in one year, correcting And attesting it in the next, and to push on the prepara- 
tion and attestation of the record simultaneously 

25 To carry -out the programme a considerable increase of establishment 

Increase of establishment was required Many of the Bengal and 

Hindustani Munsarims, who had been 
hurriedly got to^eiher, were quite unequal to ihe task of preparing the record 
on the lines required , and without sufficient direction and supervision this work 
could not be carried out by the Patwaris 1 hese men therefore had to be ^ot 
rid of , and as the systems of tenure are similar to those of the Punjab, and the 
Government of 'India had suggested that the settlement be earned out after the 
Punjab model, I endeavoured to hll their places by borrowing selected setile- 
ment-trained Patwaris and Kanungos from Punjab districts or settlements, and 
the good offices of the Deputy Commissioners of Hissar and Lahorcj and the 
Settlement Officers of Montgomery and Dera Gazi Khan enabled me to do this 
The Patwaris have generally been appointeo Munsarims on Rs 20 to 30 per 
mensem, the Kanungos as Sadar Munsarims on Rs 40 to Rs 60 

These men have m nearly all cases been given tw'o years’ leave from their 
own districts, so that, if their services are not required at the close of settlement 
they can fall back upon their substantive appointments Jn the, eight tahsils under 
settlement 10 Sadar Munsarims and about 50 Munsarims are now employed, of 
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whom over half are men trained in Punjab settlements Tnese men are the 
backbone of the settlement and haie generally done excellent work I can 
safely assert that, without them, it would have been impossible to carry on the 
operations with accuracy or dispatch 

No Amins have been made use of in preparing the record This has been 
done entirely by the local Patwaris, assisted and controlled by the Munsanms 

26 The State Kanungo Agency consists usually of one ofTice and one field 

Kanungo in each tahsil These men were 
Traming of local Kanungos an a wans miserably Underpaid, their salaries averag- 
ing less than Rs 10 per mensem With the sanction of the Revenue Depart- 
ment the pay of those who have qualified in settlement work — which nearly 
all have now done — has been raised to Rs 15 per mensem to start with, and a 
further increase to Rs 20 per mensem has been provided for One man in 
each tahsil is put at the disposal of the settlement office and utilised as a 
Munsarim Many of them have already given promise of turning out efficient 
Kanungos With one or two exceptions they know Hindi as well as Urdu 


There are no less than 577 Patwaris in the State 
Hindi, and a fair sprinkling of them know Urdu as well 
Rs 92 per annum w'hich is by no means bad for a Nati\e 
are small, the average figures being in round numbers — 

Total area per Patwari 


All but a few know 
The a\erage pay is 
State 1 heir circles 

5,300 bigahs 


Cultivated area per Patw an 


2,400 „ 


Number of fields per Patwan 


1,600 


Number of holdings per Patwari 


240 


Average land rc%enue Rs 3,330 

The number of fields and holdings will no doubt be much increased b) 
settlement operations, but, even allowing for this and for the fact that the Pat- 
waris’ duties in connection with revenue collections, etc, are much wider than 
m British territory, the number is excessive Mr Colvin contemplated reducing 
It from 577 to 386 I have held the matter over till I have had further ex- 
perience of local requirements, but I doubt if it will be possible or desirable to 
reduce the number below 450 


The Patwari cess, 3-2-0 per cent on the land revenue, provides more than 
adequate funds for the pay of that number In some tahsils the Patwaris have 
a good deal of extra work in connection with Inams and Mafis, the area, etc , of 
which has not been taken account of in the above averages There w'ere former- 
ly 56 Inarri Patwaris These w’ere reduced a few years ago and their work made 
over to the present men, while the Patw'ari cess levied on hiatn and lands 

amounting to over Rs 5,000 per annum goes to swell the Patwar Fund Satis- 
factory progress has been made with the training of the Patwaris They have 
been and are being instructed in surveying by the plane-table and square 
systems, in the calculation of areas, revision of maps, relaying of boundaries, 
while b> insisting on each man preparing the records of his owm circle, we hope 
to ensure that they shall have a thorough knowledge of record work The 
Patwaris and Kanungos in Bhartpur are better paid than in Alwar, the heredi- 
tary system is not in force, the material is better, and the results of their train- 
ing have' so far — thanks to the hearty co-operation of the Chief Revenue Officer, 
Rai Sohan Lai, himself an old settlement official in the Punjab, and afterw’ards 
Settlement Offiter m Bikanir — been more satisfactory than in Alwar 

27 As settlement operations extended, it was found necessary to also 
inc-ease m supervising agency and forma- Strengthen the supervising agency Mr 
tion of circles Pyster, though an excellent Survey Officer 

and possessing a good knowledge of records, knew little about assessment and 
could not be expected to supervise the work of eight tahsils These were there- 
fore divided into three circles The Dig circle — including the three tahsils of 
Kama, Dig, Kutnher was put in charge of Munshi Hira Singh, 

Settlement Tahsildar from the Punjab, whose services on an initii 
?QO per mensem were obtained through the Government of India. 


an expenenced 
il salary of Rs 
The Gopalgarh 
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circle — including the three tahsils of Pahari, Gopalgarh, and Nagar — was put 
under Munshi Mahmud Hosain, the State Deputy Collector, who has had con- 
siderable experience of settlement ivork m Punjab districts and in Jhallawar 
1 he tno tahsils of Bhartpur ai^d Akhegarh were put under Mr Pyster, who also 
exercises a general control over the central office at Bhartpur accounts, tracing 
establishment, survey equipment, stationery, etc 


F orm of the settlement and other records 


28 The form of the new record was then 
fixed It will contain the following docu 
ments as in Alwar — 


1 Field Register (Khasra) 

2 Field Map (Shajra) 

3 Genealogical tree (Shajra Nash), w'lth details of tenures and shares 

4 Khewat Khatauni or Jamabandi ^ 

5 Register of disputes decided summarily 

6 Register of tenancy cases decided 

7 Statement of w ells 

8 Statement of gardens 

g Statement of revenue free grants 

10 Village administration paper (Wajib ul arz) 

1 1 'Order of Settlement Commissioner fixing the assessment 

12 Order of the Deputy Collector fixing the distribution (Bathh) 

13 Final proceed II g 

Twm copies of the record are bung prepared — one in Hindi for the Patwan, 
the other in Lrduforthe Revenue Office Mr Colvin had intended to have both 
copies in Hindi, but it has been decided in consultation with the State author- 
ities to ha\e the State copy in Urdu, as all the superior civil and revenue officials 
know Urdu, wdiile many of them do not know Hindi At the same time the 
forms of the assessment statements for villages and tahsils were laid down, and 
detailed instructions as regards the form of the tahsil assessment reports were 
issued to the circle officers 


29 All preliminary matters having thus been disposed of, field work was begun 
Progress up to date in preparation of in October 1 897, and was carried out with 

certain interruptions — when the Patw'aris 
were made over to the tahsils iox dhal bachh and collection work — till the end of 
May The establishment was then called into the head-quarters of each circle 
for the completion and checking of the papers, the preparation of the assessment 
returns, and fairing of the new record. The attached statement shows the 
amount of work under each head that has been got through up to 15th July, and 
I am happy to say that it has exceeded my most sanguine expectations By 
the end of the cold weather it is hoped that the new records will be completed 
attested and faired for eight tahsils, while from ist October attestation will begin 
in the remaining four. 


I 
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30 The difficulties of framing a record practically ‘ ab tmlio ' — for the records 
. r j of and iSoo, though of some cvi- 

denUal value were incomplete and unat- 
tested — will be easily understood In many estates the main difficulty was to 
determine the tenure — whether joint, by shares, possession, etc , and, as a crucial 
matter of this nature could not well be left to subordinates, the circle officers were 
required to make a tour of all the villages and decide this point themselves 
according to instructions laid down The tenure having been defined and the 
genealogical tree draivn out, the Khataunis or holdings were then easily made 
out, and once this had been done, the filling up of the Khasras became a 
simple matter, which an ordinary Patwan with regular supervision could be 
trusted to do fairly correctly What I have seen in Alwar and Bhartpur con- 
vinces me that the stumbling block over w'hich the ordinary settlement officials of 
these parts come to grief is that they start by preparing their A'/insr nr before 
the tenure has been ascertained and the holdings defined, and are therefore 
foredoomed to failure in the endeavours to w'ork out the holdings from the 
Khasras 


31 At the outset we were confronted with the fundamental questions — what 
„ , , „ . , is the status of the Zamindars ? Is there 

cultivators each estate a proprietary body as sepa- 

rate from the cultivators? If so, in what 
do their proprietary rights consist and how do they differ from ordinary cultivators 
in their relation to the land and the State? The Chief Revenue Officer, Rai 
Sohan Call, relying on the fact that all cultivators, both the so-called proprietory 
and others, usually contribute equally to the State demand, contended that the 
distinction between proprietors and other cultnators if it had ever existed, had 
now ceased to exist, and was of opinion that all actual cultivators should now be 
regarded as tenants holding on the same level, direct from the State and that a 
ryotwari settlement should now' be made direct with them all, whether they w'cre 
the reputed hereditary proprietors or not, each cultivator to have fixity of tenure 
as long as he paid the State demand, and the land to pass to his heirs by the 
usual rules of succession, but not to be alienable by sale or mortgage, etc 


This it was urged, by permanently fixing in the soil all existing cultivators, 
would promote agriculture, hasten the breaking up of w'aste or abandoned lands, 
and thus be beneficial to the State and the great body of agriculturists J hese 
arguments are no doubt specious, but both Mr Colvin and myself agreed in re- 
jecting them 

The main fact on w'hich they are based, ms , that all contribute equally to 
the Go\emment demand is a temporary and accidental one, due partly to the 
State demand being so heavy as to absorb all the profits of cultivation and jiartly 
to the forbearance of the owners It is by no means universal even in Bhartpur 
where, as wall be shown further on, many owners admittedly take profit rents 
from their cultivators, and many more do so, but conceal the fact This pheno- 
menon isnot confined to Bhartpur It is common in Alwar where proprietary 
rights have long been admitted, and at last settlement was very common in the 
adjoining British districts of Gurgaon In a backward state of agriculture it is 
usually met with 

To infer from a temporary equality of revenue liability, a permanent equality 
of status IS a deduction illogical and unreasonable On the other hand, therr are 
most convincing reasons to show that there is a proprietary body distinct from 
and superior to the ordinary cultivators The northern tahsils of Bhartpur, like 
most of Gurgaon and half of Alwar, lies in the Mewat or country of the Meos, who 
had held the land for hundred of years before they came under the sway of 
Bhartpur, Alvar or of the British Government The e/isting villages vere 
founded by them, the e^.isting cultivators or thcif ancestors were ''cltUd by thrrn, 
and It IS they and not the cultu'ators who are primarily responsible for the pay- 
ment of the State demand, though for con* enience this may be Hr-trihutcd on , * 
al'ke Such Zamindars are knov.n in Rajputana as “ Bhumiyas ” or itcrxl" 
owners of the soil To refuse the Meos of Bha'dpur a iigi.t, vhich has grr 
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prescription and has lon§ been conceded to their brr tliien m Gurgaon, Alnar and 
Mutbra, nould at oi ce create a blaze of discontent The same argument applies 
with e\en greater force in the case of the next great landholding tribe — the 
Ja^s 1 hese aie notoriously demociatic and proudly st>Ie themselves the “ bro- 
thers and sons ” of the hi iharajas or ruling family The lands they hold eith- r 
have been in their possession for generations or ucre non null their suords in 
the last century, and this fact vas recognised by the earlier rulers of the State— 
Churaman, Suiaj Mai and Badan Singh — by the icmission of all or three-fourths 
of the State demand to them on condition of military service In fact, their 
lands are held on a species of feudal tenure from the Crown 

To treat them noiv as having the same status as their Chamar and Mali 
tenants ivould be a grievous injustice and would set the State in a blaze Fur- 
thermore, the original proprietors, by whom I iniplj the founders of the village or 
their successors in interest bv hereditary descent, transfer or, force, even where 
they pay tlie Jama at the same rates as the culm ators have in other respects 
an admittedly superior status This is recognised in their receiving marriage 
{dhol dhanln) and other fees from non owners, in their levjing Mnlba for village 
expenses, and in certain selected members or all of them receiving from the State 
a percentage on the revenue they pay in — which is known as linLk Muknddami 
The non-owning cultivators would never drei in of claiming an equal status with 
them in these respects At the most their claim would be as hereditary tenants of 
long standing to enjoy the piivtlcgc of paying at the same rates as the owners, 
and this matter has been taken cognisance of, and will be discussed in conneciion 
with the tenancy question For the above and other reasons, which need not be 
adduced, It has been decided that in each estate there is a proprietary body 
having a position distinct from and superior to that of theordinarj cultiva ors 


32 The next point is to determine the relation between that proprietary body 
„ , . „ , . , . «'ir>d the State This matter was raised 

Status of the Zammdars in rclttion to the St tc „„ u 1 ii .i.i 

as far back as the summary settlement 


by Sir H. Lawrence 


From the rather fragmentary correspondence available in the agency office, 
I gather that m the operations carried out by Captain Nixon in 1855-57, with 1 
view to a regular settli-mcnt to last for the term of the minority, the class to 
which I refer were in accordance with the praciue prevailing in adjoining districts, 
and States recorded as Maliks or proprietors, and the Political Agent’s opinion 
was asked as to the fair margin of profit to be left to them 


33 The Political Agent, Major Morrison, m his rcplv No 1 12, dated 31st 

December 1S56, to Captain Nixon’s addiess, 
objected to this procceaing on the following 
grounds — 


Views of the Polu cJ Agent in 185O 


"In all Native States the Raj retains the propr etiry right to ill the land In our 
Regulation Provinces tins right lias been vested in the lambardar , and, as )ou have been 
required to procee 1 in jour Settlement in the spmt of thtse regulations, the icsult will be 
that the proprietary rights of the Kaj will be transfeired to the biswadars of villages who 
have never yet been recognized as having anj 

“ A rc venue arrangement which tends to alienate the rights of the Raj in so sum- 
marv a mann r appears to me to be liable to strong objections , and, as it does not fall in 
with my own idcis of right or duty or necessity in our management of a Native State, 
I ihink It proper befo'ereplv mg to jour letter to record my dissent against the principle 
on which the settlement is being made 

“ Having made this reservation, and dealing with the question of the margin of profit 
to be left to the lambardars as if this State was a British Zilla, the instructions of the Gover- 
n^^r-General's Agent prescribe rates varying from one third to one-half as the proper mar- 
gin to be allowed from the Kacha Jamabandi to the proprietors , and, as this is the ratio 
which It has been found expedient to allow throughout our own provinces, I could not 
venture to aduse any difference being made for the Bhartpur terntoiy from any experi- 
ence which I have acquired of any peculiarity of the land tenures or village expenses which 
would justify anj reduction of this margin of profit " 
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34, The Agent to the Governor General in his reply to Captain Nixon (No 

41, dated 17th January 1857), dealt with 
these objections as follows — 


Views of Sir H Lawrence, Agent to Gover- 
nor-General 


" Major Morrison's opinion as to Native States is not altogether correct, and his state- 
ment regarding my instructions is altogether erroneous 1 never proposed to give pro- 
prt‘’tnry righ but to record existing ones , also to secure fair rent rates to cultivatois, and 
a fair margin to hiswadars or others ' ngaging for the Durbar revenue The 6th paragraph 
of n y instructions of ist December to your address (these are unfortun itely now not forth- 
coming), part of which Major Morrison appears to quote is very plain on this point 
You are there told to remember ' you are acting foi a Native Government, ’ and you aie 
told to consult the Political Agent and the Durbar officials and ‘ to maintain such customs 
and even prejudices of the Durbar that, without being oppressive to the ryots are usually 
desired by Native Goveinmems” Ihiis, biswadars now fai mers, they w'lll re- 
main for the present only farmers, and if w U test with the ^Inhiiraja hereajter to raise 
tneoi to the status of proprietors , the settlement will be a lease, not a proprietary settle- 
ment 

“ I still adhere to the necessity of a margin va'ymg from one third to one half 
You can ordinarily make it about 40 perc^ii In large good villages 33 p“r cent may be 
sufficient, whereas in a wild poor Mew'atti or Dang village 50 pei cent may be absolutely 
necessary Ordinarily the engagement will be with the binondars, all sharing the piohts and 
all being jointly and severally lesponstble for the Jama and all signing the administration 
papers one, two, or three according to the size of the village beinir elected with your con- 
sent as lambardars and receiving among them four per cent for their trouble the amount 
to be deducted from the margin You will understand that tnc margin will include all 
deductions for Patwan, lambaidars, .vatchmen village expenses, etc , although m British 
territory Government bears half the expense of the two forner" 

The matter is again dealt with in Sir H Lawrence’s repoit to the 
Gove-nment of India on Bhartpur affairs, dated 4th March 1857 After referring 
to his instructions, he repudiates the idea that he was infringing the rights of the 
Raj, and that he was declaring a proprietary right in the village ro.Timunities 
in opposition to the custom of Native States which vests such right in the Raj 

He adds — 


‘ A very slight knov ledge of the subject vvoild have satisfied him (the Political 
A<rrnt) that the very converse is the HinJu theory, and that it is only under gross tyranny 
that such IS not the practice” 

After explaining that the Political Agent’s objections were due to the 
representation of some of the native officials, he adds — 

“ Few natives, especially Moliamedans, -can appreciate the blessings offered to others, 
or can understand that there may be minor as well as major rights in a community, 
and that, even if the Alaharaja have what may be called the Taluqdan right, there must be 
inferior holdings in the definition and record of which half the V'alue of the settlement de- 
pends The Deputy (Agent) a hard, though othirwise partially enlightened man like other 
good specimens of Ins class prefers ‘ Kham tahsil ” direct management home farms, and 
such like arrangements, to the village system, forgetting that, even if the Zamindars have 
no rights, it may be wise to give them leases in the absence as asserted by htmself and 
the Political Agent, of all honesty and all business habits among the Bhartpur officials ” 


I have given these quotations at length, not only because they embody the 
opinions of so'eminent an aut'iority, and one by no means disposed to whittle 
away the rights of native rulers, but because this was the first and apparently the 
last occasion in which the position of the Zamindais with reference to the State 
was put directly in issue 


35 What orders (if any) the Government of India passed on Sir H Law- 
rence's report I am unable to ascertain. 
Status of the Zamindars as record in the set- events the unattested record framed 

tiement of 18SS 57 and during the minority .n,, , , , , 

by CaptainNixonin 1 855-57, not only clearly 
shows the Zamindars as owners (Maliks), but discriminales between their 
position and that of occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will I he fact that the 
assessment wms based on the principle that a considerable share of the profits 
should be left with the bisivndais or sharers in the profits and liabilities, 
that all these, as distinguished fiom the subordinate tenants, wete entitled to 
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share in the profits and were made jointly responsible for the loss, that the engage- 
ment for the jama was to be taken from them all, and that they n ere to be represent- 
ed by larabardars elected by or selected from themselves, rendered their status — 
by whatever name it may be called — practieally the same as that of the village 
communities of adjoining British districts or Native States 


In the three years’ and six 3 ears’ settlements carried out during the minority 
the same practice was follow'cd, and when the Maharaja came mto his powers, 
he made no attempt to attack ihe status of the Zamindars, though he consider- 
ably enhanced their liabilities 


36 Thus, in paragraph 65 of the Annual Report of 1873-74, the Political 

Agent, in referring to the ten years’ set- 
tlement carried out under the Maharaja’s 
orders, w riles — 


Status of the Zaromdars m settlements made 
under the Maharaja’s orders 


“ The land tenures of the State may be dnided into two classes— zamindan or crown 
(Khalsa is the more usual term) lands, and Mafi or rent free holding-, Zamindari tenures 
are those in which the land is cultivated for the Zamindar by lessees who pay him a certain 
rent for the same 1 he (value of the) land is cslimaltd according to the nature of the soil j 
and the probable amount of iichl After the deduction of the Raj 
J ima being thrown into a common stock is paid in through the Paiiiaris of tiic ullage by 
regular instalments at the end of each harvest " 


While m paragraph 66 he writes — 

" A deduction of one-third is made in favour of the Zamindars, the net balance being 
fixed as the regular amount of assessment ” 

Though the wording of the extracts is rather loose, they prove that the 
Zamindars enjoyed a recogi.ised proprietary status 


Again, in the settlement of 1 890, conducted under the direct supervision of 
the late Maharaja, who was notoriously jealous of his prerogatives and eager to 
extend t'nem, the Zamindars were again recorded as owners 'Maliks) and their 
shares in the estate defined 1 he progressive enhancement of assessment had 
tended to ob' iterate the distinction between owners and tenants as regards 
revenue liability, and this tendency had been much aggrav ated by the famine of 
1877-78, after which, in order to encourage tenants to settle and restore the culti- 
vation, the State passed Irequem orders that tenants were not to be charged 
higher rates than the owners Nevertheless we find the assessing committee 
recognising the superior status of tlie owners by remitting m each case a share 
of the assumed net assets of the estate m their favour as liakk Zamindari 

The State again, has never asserted or exercised a right to deal with the land 
direct Even when the assessmeni broke down and the owners refused liability for 
the Jama, a written relinquishment of their rights and liabilities {t 7 ika? }ia»in) 
has nearly always been taken by the Stale before it proceeded to future arrange- 
ments for kham management or transfer to others 


37 Finally, the right of the proprietors to sell and mortgage their lands has 
Powers oE alienation enjoyed by zamindars never been denied and has been freely 
m the past exercised, the only restrictions hitherto 

having been that each case had to be sent up for the sanction of the revenue 
authorities which was rarely refused, and the mam object of which seems to hav’e 
been to secure for the State a fee at the rate of to per cent on the purchase or 
mortgage money 


Proprietary rights of the zamindars and powers 
of alienation as now defined 


38 I have gone into the history cf this question at what may seem un- 
necessary length, but it is of such funda- 
, , mental importance that a full discussion is 

essential, espec^lly as some of the revenue authorities seemed to be uncertain 
about it lo etfect a final settlement of the matters, it was discussed in March 
last, in connection with the question of alienation of agncukuial land by a com- 
mittee, presided over by the Political Agent, Major Herbert, and consisting of the 
Dm an, Chief Revenue Oificer, Sessions Judge and myself The conclusion 
finally arrived at was that, while the superior and final right of ownership vested 

xViT ^'^0 held a subordinate proprietary right (Hakk 

Malikana) which they were entitled to possess as long as they paid the State 



demand, ^^hIch was heritable by their heirs according to the ordinary law or cus- 
tom of inheritance, but nbich could not be alienated by them by sale, purchase, 
or gift, ^\Ithout the consent of the State, and even with that consent could not be 
alienated to others than (i) their male agnates (Hamjaddis) or (2) other agri- 
culiunst members of the same village community or (3) in special cases other 
agricultunst member of the same tribe or Got This dehnit’on, while re- 
serving the supenor property of the State, and restricting alienation to outsiders, 
which are opposed to custom and have hitherto been comparatively rare except 
under pressure of over-assessment, places the position of the Zamindars on a 
clear and sound basis According!) , at the present settlement, they have been 
recorded as owners This is, 1 think, in strict consonance with past custom and 
practice, and with the action of the late Maharaja in the two settlements carried 
out under his orders 

39 'Ihe question of next importance was that of tenant right Some 

Queshon or landlord and tannnt •'‘“cmpt vvas made to deal w 1th this ques- 

tion in Captain Nixon s settlement, and 
tenants are here and there entered in the record as “ Maurusi ” (hereditar)), or 
“ Kadim " (of long standing) , but owing to the work being left incomplete and 
ur'atles ed, the result was only partial and unsatisfactor) 

In the subsequent settlement up to 1810 as no records were prepared, the 
question was left in statu quo 1 he papers of the 1S90 settlement are, as already 
pointed out, incomplete and unattested In some places they show tenants as 
“ Kadim," in others the) enter length of cultivation, and to this extent they have 
been of some use m the present enquiry liven now some of the State Sirdars 
and ofTitials were inclined to den) the existence of an) custom by which tenants 
in Bhartpur could acquire occupanev rights T hcv relied mainly on the fact that 
nothing liad been done to derme such tenants at prev'ious settlements, but this 
vvas of course due to the fact that these settlements were onl) partial ones The 
question hid been discussed as far back ns 1865 b) the Political Agent (Cap- 
tain Walter) with the Council of Rcgenc), and he, rcl)ing on certain orders and 
instructions of Captain Nixon in 1S55-57, had maintained that the occupancy 
status of tenants did exist in Bhartpur It is admitted on all hands that there 
exists in man) villages a class of tenants, who, bv hav mg settled with the founders, 
or b) relationship with them or by long possession or other causes, are protected 
from tjeciment and entitled to hold at more favorable rents than ordmar) )ear to 
)car tenants or cultivators from other villages 1 he fact that these privileged 
tenants were not full) recorded hitherto is, for reasons alread) given, no argument 
against their possessing the status claimed, which in practice is frequently, I 
may almost say gcncrall), conceded to them b) the owners themselves 

40 It was decided therefore, in consultation with the State authorities, to 

, take up the question during the attestation 

DeGn.t.cnnnd record orcccupnncynchts estate a separate 

register was opened of claims for occupancy rights The names of the owner 
and tenant, the length of possession as claimed and .is prov'ed from the annual 
pipers, the statements of the owner and tcn.ant in brief, were entered, and orders 
were then passed on each case by the Deputy Collectors or Assistant Settle- 
ment Commissioner at the attestation proceedings in the presence of the parties 
and their co-vullagers 

The rule laid down was that those tenants should be held to have acquired 
occupaiic) rights — 

(ff) who themselves or through their ancestors w'cre entered as occupanc), 
or old tenants, in the records of 1857 of iSgo, 

(/;) whose claims were now admitted by the owners 

(c) who had established their claims by proving 12 years’ continuous 
occupation of the land without a written lease (patta) and pa)ing at 
the same rates as the owners 



/ 
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The extent of the enquirv may be gathered from the figures showing the 
number of claims disposed of m the four northern tahsils now under assessment, 

VIS — t' 


Gopalg.-irh 


2,61 1 

Pahari 


2 , 50 * 

Kama 

« 

2.654 

Dig 


758 


Total 8,524 

Most of these cases have been settled by 'mutual consent, and in the great 
majority of them the tenants have succeeded in their claims lion satisfactorily the 
work has been performed may be judged from the fact that, though I have spent 
neady three months on tour m these tahsils I have so far not had more than 
a dozen appeals, though I am threatened uith some hundreds from a single large 
estate in Kama — Juhrera — where most of the tenants of a single Mahajan owner 
have been decreed occupancy rights by the Deputy Collector lo bar frivolous 
claims by tenants and unfounded obje tions by owners, both parties have been 
informed that in the new' assessment occupancy tenants w ill, in retiirn’for the proti c- 
tion now assured to them, be prob ibly made to pa\ a Malik.ina or profit rent 
to the owners at the rate of one to two annas per rupee, over and above the 
State demand, but that this cannot be enhanced for at least 10 vtars and only 
then by order of Court 

41 For tenants other than occuparc) tenants, the number of 3 ears they have 

„ ^ , occupied the land, whether thev hold 

under a written patta or verbal agree- 
ment, with the rent actually paid, has been shown m the Khasras and Khataums , 
and in future this information will be brought up to date ever) 3 ear, so that in 
case of claims by tenants for occupancy rights or by owners for ejectment, there 
may be a basis for decision 

I have now dealt with the three most important matters involved m the 
settlement, vts — (i) forecast of results of re assessment, (2) status of theZainin- 
dars, (3) question of tenant right 

42 A few' minor subjects remain to be mentioned The State, before the 

, , present settlement, contained 1,477 estates. 

Extension of settlement operations to c i i . t/'i r \ 

revenue free villages which 5 GfC Ivll?llsn OF Clltluth ^57 

held in Imm or Jagir, and 105 in Mafi by 

temples, charitable institutions, etc 

Owing to settlement operations the number has now been reduced to 1,306, 
of which 1,234 are Khalsa or Chautli, 105 Mafi to temples, charitable institu- 
tions, etc, and 57 Inam or Jagir A still further reduction is probable as settle- 
ment operations extend, many small estates which are really offshoots of larger 
ones, and are held by the same owners in the same shares, have been or will be 
amalgamated with the parent village, while the practice of forming small resumed 
areas in Chauth and Mafi villages into separate estates has now been stopped, 
and such plots have, where feasible, been reattached to the original estate 


In Alvvarthe Jagirdars and Mafidars hav'e (see paragraph 17 of Introduction 
to Assessment Report) m nearly all cases enci cached so far as to obliterate the 
antecedent rights of the Zamindars, and amalgamate the proprietary with the 
Jagir or Mafi rights Their jealousy of State interference in their domains is so 
strong that, following the precedent of last settlement, no survey or record for 
such estates has been made In Bhartpur, however, the policy of the rulers has 
always been like Tarquin’s, to cut down or prevent the growth of the tall poppies, 
and the Jagirdars and Mafidars have in few cases been able to usurp the rights of 
the Zamindars when these were in existence prior to the grant In nearly all cases 
of Mafi or Jagir in the four northern tahsils that I have met with, the proprietary 
right still vests in the Zamindars as m Khalsa village j, and the Mafidar, except 
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where he has himself founded the estate and settled cultivators, is only entitled 
to the assessment and in some cases to other customary dues Hence settle- 
ment operations are being extended to all Mafi and Jagir villages, and where the 
Zamindars are proprietors the revenue demand for which they are liable will be 
assessed as in Khalsa estates This too will enable us to have complete statis- 
tics for the whole State, and there will be no such lacmice as m Alwar 

43 It has been decided that the investigation into revenue-free grants shall 

Enquiry into revenue-free grants ^Iso be made in the settlement No sys- 

tematic enquiry has ever yet been made, 

so the work is likely to be a complicated and tedious one Rules for the conduct 
of the enquiry have been issued in consultation with the State authorities, but 
the pressure of other work has prevented much progress being hitherto made. 

44 The most pressing matter is that of re-assessment Mr Colvin's 

Preparation for re-assessment decision to first take m hand the four nor- 

, them tahsils was a wise one in the interests 

of the State revenue, as they are the most prosperous In November and the 
beginning of December I made a general inspection of these tahsils to see as 
much as possible of the Khanf harvest Meantime the Deputy Collectors were 
making a village-to-village tour, disposing of all urgent matters relating to the 
tenures and record, and writing up the Halat DeIn or assessment notes for each 
village according to the model prescribed for their guidance, w'hich is much the 
same as that in use in Punjab settlements altered to suit local conditions 


In February, March, and the beginning of April, when the spring crop was on 
the ground and after the most essential assessment statistics had been prepared, 
1 made a tour through these four tahsils, during which I was able to inspect every 
estate in the company of the Zamindars, Deputy Collectors and generally of the 
Tahsildars, examine the assessment statistics, check the Deputy Collectors’ 
assessment notes and record my own regarding the past revenue history, present 
conditions, and future assessment of each of the 468 estates This may seem a 
short time to give to a tract, of which the land revenue is roughly 7 lakhs, but the 
total area, 575 square miles, is not greater than that of an ordinary tahsil in the 
Punjab, and the work was facilitated by the estates being generally small and com- 
pact 


45 The agricultural statistics of past years w'ere rather fragmentary and 
Data for re assessment , unreliable I therefore derided to take as 

the basis of my assessment the statistics 
for the year of attestation 1897-98, which was a year of normal agricultural condi- 
tions, the rainfall, though below average, having been well distributed This was 
the more satisfactory, as the crop inspection, classification of soils, etc , were car- 
ried out under very careful supervision The area of cultivation w’as, according 
to the past practice of the State, taken as the area cropped within the year and 
care W'as taken to distinguish the crops raised, not only according to the perma- 
nent soil classification, but also according to the absence or presence of irrigation 
in that particular harvest 


Thus, for each class of soil, we have a record, not only of the total area of 
crops grown, but details showing whether these crops were grown with the aid of 
well irrigation (Chahi), natural irrigation from torrential streams (Sairaba) or 
merely with the rainfall (Barani) The importance of this classification in deter- 
mining the net assets for each class of soil will appear in the assessment report 


46 This preliminary chapter has, I fear, run on to an inordinate length The 
Concluding remarks absence of any former report on Bhartpur 

settlements and revenue matters has made 
It necessary for me to try and bring together the leading facts as to the past 
revenue history of the State , and, as no preliminary report nas yet been submitted, 
I have thought it better to describe the lines on which the settlement is being 
carried on This information need not be repeated in future reports, and I may 
here explain that, if orders on this report are received in time, I propose to intro- 
duce the assessment for these four tahsils from the second Khanf instalment, or 
at the latest from next Rabi (1899), to submit proposals for the four central 
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tahsils next year and introduce the assessment from the Khanf of 1899 or the 
Rabi of 1900, while for the four southern tahsils proposals will be submitted in 
1900 and the assessments introduced in the Khanf of that year or the Rabi of 
1901, when operations will be closed, unless delayed by unforeseen contingencies 
As a similar programme has to be carried out simultaneously in Alwar, it is impossi- 
ble to exercise any greater despatch. 


47i The total cost of the operations up to date from their commencement in 
Cgjt November 1896 has been Rs. 91,631-7-6, 


vts — 

Ri 

A 

P 

November 1896 — 31st March 1897 

... 14,657 

4 

10 

1st April 1897—3151 March 1898 

.. 47,844 

9 

8 

1st April 1898—3151 August 1898 ... 

29,129 

9 

0 

Total 


7 

6 


So that the cost up to date has been more than met by the saving of o\er 
a lakh in the settlement cess levied by the late Maharaja in 1 889 Another a lakhs 
will probably cover the cost up to the close of operations. 



ASSESSMENT REPORT 


FOR THE FOUR NORTHERN TAHSILS OF 

BIIARTPUR, GOPALGARH, PAHAKI, KAMA ARD DIG. 

CHAPTER I. 


^ j The Jal State of Bhurtpur is situated in the extreme north-east of the 
Britt description ofihe Bhartpnr State Rajputana Agency, and IS bounded on the 

north by the Gurgaon District of the Punjab, 
on the east by the Mattra and Agra Districts of the North-West Provinces, 
on the south by the Rajputana States of Jaipur and Karaoli and the Jat State 
of Dholpur, on the south-vest by Jaipur, and on the west by the Rajput 
State of Ahrar It lies between latitudes 26° 43 and 27° 50" and longitudes 76® 
y4''and 77° 59". The greatest length is 76 and the greatest breadth 48 miles, 
Millie the total area according to the Revenue Survey of is 197407 square 

miles The local standard of measurement is thebigah vliich is equal to | of an 
acre, and all the assessment statistics are ba'ed on this standard Since the 
Revenue Survey the area may have varied slightly owing to exchange of 5 Bhurt- 
pur villages with five Alwar villages 111 1885 In shape Bhartpur is a very irregu- 
lar quadiilateral, narrowing from north to south, with spurs projecting out into 
Alw'ar on the west, Dholpur on the south and Agra on the east There are also 
some isolated villages in Agra and Mattra Districts 

2 Ihe State is divided into the two Nizamats or districts of Dig and Bhurt- 
'Admm.strat.ve and natural d.v.s.ons pur— rouglily northern and southern— each 

containing o tahsils, but for assessment 
purposes it is more convenient to follow the natural geographical division which 
is as follows — 

Northern — Gopvlgnrh, Palian, Karm, D'g 
Central — Nagar, Akhe^garli, Kumher, Bhuitpur 
Southern — Bhusawar, Biyana, Oochain, Rupbas. 

There were formerly 14 tahsils, but the number was reduced to 12 some }ears ago 
by the inclusion of Weir in Bhusawar which also contains the jagir of Ballabgarh, 
and ( f Rudawal m Oochain 1 he central tahsils are level, the northern are to 
some\ ctent, and the southern considerably diversified by hills All parts are 
liable t. sudden inundations from torrential rivers, v.s , the Ruparel from Alwar 
and the Banganga with its tributaries the Gumbhir and Kakund from Jaipur, 
running east towards the Jamna, and in this lies the main difference between 
Bhurtpur and the adjoining British Districts of Gurgaon, Agra and Mattra with 
which as regards soil climate and agricultural conditions it has much more in 
common than w'lth any portion of Rajputana except perhaps Alwar 1 he general 
aspe. t IS that of an immense alluvial plain, fairly wooded and cultivated, W'lth 
detached hills on the north, a hilly and broken district on the south, and low 
narrow ranges on some parts of the western anu north-eastern frontier The 
highest elevations are — 

Al.piir in Dig 1,357 feet (above sea level) 

Cliapra in P .hiri 1,222 feet (above sea level) 

Damdima in Bayana 1,222 feet ^abovc sea level) 

Rasiya between Dig and Nagar 1, 065 feet (aboVe sea level). 
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2. The State contains 1 ,39^ estates of which 1,234 are Khalsa Chauth or 

State property, 105 man to temples chan- 
Leadmg: statistics. institutions, ctc , and 57 mam or jagir 

The cultivated area of Khalsa land was 5 , 33.392 acres m 1896 97, and the land 
revenue demand exclusive of cesses about 19}- giving an average incidence 

of about Rs, 3-10-0 per cultivated acre, against Rs 2 9-0 in the adjoining tahsils 
of Alwar, Rs 1-4-0 in Gurgaon in 1895-96, Rs 2-5-8 in RIattra at the settle- 
ment of 1879, and Rs 2-3-11 in Agra according to the settlement of 1878 

The population according to a census made on loth July 1867 was 743 710 , 
m 1881 It had fallen to 645,54°. the enormous decrease being due to the 
mortality and emigration m the famines of 186869 and 1877-78, and 
abolition of the salt trade in 1879 The census of 1891 shoved a 
further though slight decrease to 640,303 and it is \cry doubtful whether 

nei,.t census will show any considerable improicmcnl of the population. 8; 

cent are Hindus, 17 per cent Rluhamniadans and i per cent jams 
population IS very dense for Rajputana, vis , 323 9 square mile 

There are several towns with a population exceeding 5,000, ru 


high 
the 
still 
the 
! per 
1 he 


Bhurlpur 

Dig 

Kama 

Bayana 

Bhusawar 

Weir . 

Kumher 


... 67,553 

... 15.166 
.. 11,417 

. 8,085 

.. 7.419 

. 5 , 7=1 

6,GGi 


4 The State is exceptionally well served m the matter of communications 

The central tahsils of Akhcgarh and 
Commumcntions Bhurtpiir are intersected b) the Bandikui- 

Agra Branch of the Eajputana-Malw a R.nilwaj which tra\crscs the State from 
east to west for a distance of nearly 40 miles and has 4 railway stations, r.j, 
Nadbai in Akhegarh, Heylak, Bhurtpur and Ikran in Bhurtpur 


There are besides — 


129 miles of tst class metalled roads 
64 „ and „ unmetallcd roads, r.aiscd and partly bridged 

173 II 3rd,, roads, aligned surface tracks 

5. The present report deals with the four northern tahsils of Gopalgarh, Pahari, 

Situation and boundaries of the 4 talisila under ^nd Dig which With thc Small tallSll 

assessment of Nagar ha\ e many features m common, 

VIS , the a illagc communities arc gener.ally 
RTeos as in the adjoining tracts of Alwar and Gurgaon, the sy stem of .agncullure 
IS the same, and all five tahsils are considerably affected by thc waters of the 
Ruparel, a torrential stream the floods of whichjiLseasons of heaty rainfall spread 
over these tahsils and even sonTelmiLS extend south as far as Bhurtpur and east 
into the Mattra District The- boundaries are shown in thc map attached 
Gopalgarh touches the Alwar tahsils of Govindgarh and Ramgarh on the 
west , Pahari marches with the Firozpur tahsil of Gurgaon on the west 
and north , Kama with Firozpur on the north and the Mattra tahsils of Kosiand 
Chhata on the east , w'hile Dig is bounded by the head-quarters tahsil of RIattra 
on the east, and on the west marches for a few miles with the Kathumbar tahs.l 


n, C< » > sown 'vitbin^hryearV°had'riwnU J'ppcats that in tint year thc affd ol ciiUiva 

Rs 20 QQ 030, or 2 13 Q per a,«e the total ’ nl reaenue demand including c-sscs nM 

Rs ao.slsfi? "“S Rs 28.88,234 nnd the exp*nddutr 


tion, 


3 


Leading statistics for the above tahsils 


6 A few leading statistics for the 4 
tahsils are given m the attached table — 


Taftsd 


Gopalgarh 


Paharl 


Karat 


Dig 


Khalsa Jagir 
or Mail 


Kha'sa 

Jagir or Mah 

Total 

Kbalsa 

Jagir or Mafi 

Total 

Khalsa 
Jagir or Mafi 
aiate property 

Total 


Khalsa and ^ 
Chauth I 

Jagir, Mafi \ 
and Istam < 
rar i 

State property 


Total 


Grand Total 


No 

of 

villages 


133 

6 


138 


83 


88 


109 

6 


3 


m 


463 


Total area 


335,311 


l6j 788 
I 773 

165,565 

rpi 843 
,638 


j- Ifi.! 


308 531 


357,724 


«j, 33 a 


517.053 


955 «73 


Cultiratcd 

area 


173 739 
643s 

179 *77 

II ,470 
I 736 

ti4»ao6 

139 8SS 
13 787 

IS 67 

160 3S3 


Popnhtlan 
1897 98 


} 


639 


54 544 


a*4»9J7 


660 9S3 


I 35 48: 


I 

>■ 46,158 

I 


> 66,671 


i83 950 


Total demand 

of i'*97 
incliKlfng a 1 
cesses 


167 583 


136 730 


*53,577 


*56,973 


Jama 


Population 

P£R VILE 


Cultl 

rated 


343 040 


7, *4 853 


138 364 


6,4a 418 


387 


355 


330 


*,*97 


376 


336 


J30 


477 


*,739 


The bigah being | of'an acre, to ascertain the area in square miles we have 
only to divide by 1,600, and we find that the tract has a total area of 584 squard 
miles of which 413 were under cultivation in 1897-98 The incidence of popula- 
tion IS 324 per square mile of total area and 4158 per square mile of cultivation 
The area of Khalsa and Chauth (there are 26 Chauth villages in Dig assessed a.V 
one-fourth of the net assets) lands, is 524 square miles of" which 366 are under 
cultivation and the land revenue assessed on this, excluding the demand for cesses 
and arrears, is Rs 6,38,791 giving an incidence of Rs 1,745 per square mile of' 
cultivation, Rs 2-1 2-0 per cultivated acre, and Rs 3-7-0 per head of population In 
the ad3oining eastern tahsils of Alwar which have just been reassessed the incidence 
is Rs 1,780 per square mile of cultivation, Rs 2-12-6 per cultivated acre and 
Rs 4-6-0 per head, while in the adjoining British district of Gurgaon and |;he 
adjoining cis-Jamna tahsils of Mattra the figures are — 

Incidence 


Districts 


Pir ncre 
of 

cultivation 


Per head 
of 

population 


Gurgaon (1895 9^) 


i-4'-o 


1-13 I 


Mattra (1879) 


1-14-8 


1-10-6 


It IS only to be expected that the incidence of taxation should approximate 
rather to that of the adjoining Native State than to that of British districts 
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7 The tract though not intersected by the railway is faiily \rell off as regards 

communications Dig is connected ivith 

Commun,.auorsm4'ahs.l5una««se5smer.t 20 n^llgS JlS- 

tant by an excellent metalled road and With the railway at Mattra by another 
metalled road 2 1 miles in length 1 he metalled road to Dig is continued to Kama 
a distance of 14 miles, so that Kama is over 30 miles from the railway Kama is 
connected with Pahari and Gopalgarh on the west — each distant about 12 miles — 
by good unmetalled roads, and the produce of these tahsils generally goes v id 
Kama to Dig, or to Kosi in the Mattra district They are however not moie than 
30 miles distant from the railw-ay at Alwar on the west, or than 32 and 35 miles 
respectnely from the station of Nadbai on the south 


8 A reference to the map will show that the tract is bounded and intersected 

along the west frontier of Pahari and Go- 
palgarh by two parallel cnains of hills run- 
ning north and south for a distance of about 20 miles 1 he more western of these 
separates Bhartpur from Gurgaon and Alwar The easlern ridge lies in Bhart- 
pur This has gaps here and there w'hich allovr the drainage of the valley' en- 
closed between the two to pass eastward into the old valley of the Ruparel 
Except towards the south where the chains approach one another and the land is 
uneven and cut up by this valley is generally very fertile owing to the 

hill drainage The greatest elevation of this range is 1,222 feet at Chapra in 
Pahari 


Another range of hills rises on. the east of Kama close inside the Mattra 
border, and runs south-west dividing thetahsil almost equally This has openings 
at Kilawati north of Kama town where the Ruparel floods find a passage south- 
wards — and at Angraoh where it throws off a considerable spur or circle of hills 
lying between Bolkhora and Balaung, and then after leaving another gap at Bddh 
runs almost due south to the tnjunction of the Kama, Gopalgaih and Dig tahsils at 
Alipur where it attains an elevation of 1,357 feet, the highest in the State At no 
other point does the range rise to any great elevation The land on both slopes 
is generally light, sandy and fairly ierule B/iur but the hill drainage where held 
up by irrigation embankments {bau/fs) is very fertilising Vthere not so held up 
the drainage runs into the Ruparel valley 

Another ridge rises at Barsana in the Chhata tahsil of Muthra, separates in 
places into two parallel ridges with a narrow valley betw’een, and reuniting again 
runs south east, forming at first the boundary between Kama and Dig, and then 
through the north-west corner of Dig to join the preceding range at Alipur 
This ridge has a gap at Chuhlera in Dig through w'hich the drainage from the north- 
west finds ns way into the great da/ir or natural depression of Kho near Dig city. 
The narrow va'ley formed by it on the boundary between Kama and Maitra 
contains ore of the famous Kadam Kandts or groves sacred to Krishna, the events 
of whose early life are closely associated with this locality which is therelore re- 
garded as part of the sacred Bi 7 Close to this sacred grove the range attains its 
highest elevation, 826 feet, at Manpur The western slopes dram towards Kama 
into the old Rupaiel valley, the eastern into Muthra or Dig 

\j The union of these ranges at Ahpur forms at the trijunction point of Kama, 
Dig and Gopalgarh a bold and w ild netw,ork of hills and valleys w here the Meos had 
their strongholds in the old days before they were subjected to the rule of Delhi 
or Bhartpur From this point another spur is thrown out which runs south 
through Dig w’lth a narrow gap at Hayatpur — as far as Kakra A little south 
of Kakra the lofty isolated hifl of Rasiy'a rises out of the plans on the beders of 
Dig and Kagar, and tl e old Jat rulers have here exhibited tbeir well known 
aptitude for seizing on any point favourable for the construction of irrigation dams 
by connecting the Kakra and Rasiya hills by means of a fine embankment which 
holds up the drainage of the Ruparel diverted hither from the west by the 
famous bikri baiid By' means of the sluices in this dam, after the land on the 
west side has been flooded,_the water can be passed on to Dig Excepting the 
isolated hill at Pahartal close to Dig, there are no other mountains beyond those 
described in the tract 
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9 Tlie influence of the hills on cultivation though not so great as In Alnar is 
r.,, ^ ^ still oonsiderablq The land on their slopes 

or at their lee though light m texture is 
generally easily cultivated and fertile, more so than in Alwar where inferior bhur 
IS common, while to some distance on each side the soil benefits by the fertilising 
hill drainage The hill sides are generally the property of the zammdars They 
are usually rocky and, bare of trees, but after the rains are covered with a thick 
growth of low' shrubs (boswelha thurifera) and dhak (butea frondosa) on 

w hich sheep and go^ts are grazed Camels if grazed pay a tax of 8 annas per 
head to the StAte The stone in these tahsils is not suited for building purposes 
beyond the ordinary r^uirements of the villagers for houses and wells 

/ 10. A very important feature is the influence of streams and nalas on agri- 
. \ culture 1 he chief of these IS the Ruparel 

^ Influeuce of the Ruparel^. treum ^ ^ 

/Naswan nadi from the site of the battlefield of that name on its banks) w hich 
'^''^is the life blood of the rich Gopalgarh tahsil In years of good rainfall its ferti- 
lising floods extend north 'to Pahari and Kama and east to Dig and Nagar 
VVhile in years of extraordinary rainfall they extenHTrdm Kama into Mattra and 
from Dig through Kumher into the Moti Jhil at Bhurtpur city The Ruparel 
rises in the Thana Gazi hills in the extreme south-west ef Alwar, receives the 
drainage of the mountain ranges w'hicn cover most of the area of the fliana 
Gazi, Alwar and Rajgarh ^tahsils', 'runs north-east through the Lachmangarh, 
Ramgarh and Govindgarh tahsils, incr^sing its volume on the way, and finally, 
soon after it leaves Mwar, impinges on the great-'irrigaiion embankment known as 
the Sikri band in Wazir Khera in the Gopalgarh tahsil'\ 

1 1 The Sikri hand, which w'lthin the last few years has been considerably , 
7 .7 improved and extended by Mr Devenish, 

' the State Engineer, is probably the most 

extensive and successful work of its kind in Rajputana It was originally con- 
structed 6o years ago by Maharaja Baivvant Singh, when the Hazari band near 
Naswan in Alwar territory was, on the representation of the Bhurtpur State, 
shifted to Ghat in Lachmangarh with the view of dividing the waters of the 
stream equally between Alwar and Bhurtpur 1 his controversy will be referred 
to further on 1 he band is not intended to store w'ater, but to distribute it 
according to agricultural requirements As now extended it runs south east in a 
curved line from Nihaon close to the hills on the western boundary of Gopalgarh 
almost to the town of Nagar — a distance of 14 miles It is provided with 22 
masonry sluices yuth a maximum discharge of 15,650 feet of water per second 
From these sluices the water, 'which in the absence of the band would run waste 
into the great natural basins or depressions in the Pahari, Kama and Dig tahsils, 
which still mark the old course of the Ruparel, is distributed by means of canal 
cuts to Gopalgarh and Pahari on the north, whence the surplus if any passes by 
a natural channel to Kama, and on the east through the Kakra band to Dig, 
and by the lately constructed Nagar canal to Nagar These cuts or natural 
channels generally convey the water into subsidiary bands whence it is again 
distributed, after the land behind the band has been well saturated, by means of 
further sluices 


The chief subsidiary hands receiving iheir supply from the Sikri band are — 

Gopalgai h, Kurkain, Mendaw'ala (in Oohurki) Biari, Dhabak, Ghagware, 
Ramp, Jhuljhili, Budli, Kaithw'ara, Gulpara, Dwarkapur, Sahaiika 
These irrigate 100 out of the 13S estates in the tahsil 

Paliait — Pathrali, Alampur, Satw'an and Haibatka. 

Kama — Kilawuti 


Dig — Kakra, Dabora, Panhori, Shisham, Kichawiti 


In ordinary 3 ears only the Gopalgarh tahsil, and the adjoining portions of 
Pahari and Nagar, to which water has been supplied only within the last two 
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years by means of the Nagar extension, are flooded The volume of the floods 
IS dependent not so much on the aviount of ram as on us ilitcnstly A fall of 
4 or 5 inches m the Alwar hills within a daj will fill the band and spread over all 
the distributaries, whereas double that amount if distributeijl/ over a month will be 
of little use, as it is absorbed by the ground on which it fAlIs or over vhich it 
passes before reaching the stream Under present arrangements, Bhurtpur is 
entitled to receive the whole supply of the Ruparel for thk four rainy months, 
loth June to pth October During the remaining eight months Aluar may 
utilise the supply, which is generally only a tnckle and of Ikte years has irric^ated 
in Alwar only a few bundled bighas a ypar, for Us own purposel, by means of 
temporary dams, which must however be removed before loth June 

12 The system of irrigation followed is to thoroughly flood the land by 

System of irrigation opening the sluices as each successive 

floods come down! Most of this land ex- 
cept that close to the band, where the irrigation is sufficient to enable two crops ^ 
be grown— generally rice followed by a spring crop— ife left fallow m the Ihart/ 
when It IS usually under water, and after theflood^havfe subsided is then ploughed 
and sown for the Rabt with wheat, barley and grim separately or in combination 
Formerly the band was breached almost annually and the floods escaping 
through the breaches either ran waste, or caused damage by sTvamping low, 
marshy, and undramed lands, which did not dry up in time for Rabi sowings 

13 The works carried out by the State Engineer in 1895 98 have, however 

Extension of the Ruparel system effected an immense improvement The 

mam dam has been raised and streng- 
thened, the sluices increased and improved, the distribution of the waters and 
the protections of the work during floods organised and the subsidiary bands 
repaired_ From a statement and repor't furnished by Mr Devenish, it appears 
that since 1895, Rs 50,000 have been spent m the Gopalgarh and Pahari tahsils 
on the Sikri band and subsidiary works the result of which has been to raise the 
irrigated area which at last settlement was returned as 55,400 bighas 

but in fact did not average more than 30,000 bighas annually to 48,904 bmhas 
m 1896-97 and 82,922 bighas in 1897-98 In the same period the following slims 
have been spent on improving the subsidiary Ruparel lands in Dig and Kama vts 
Kakra Rs 8,500, Shisham (Dig) Rs 5,400, Kachawiti Rs 400, Sahrai Rs’ 2Co, 
Kalawiti Rs 200, with the result of considerably increasing the irrigated area in 
i896-97,jhough in 1897-98 the floods j\ere notjugh^enough to_fill these distant 
an'd" outlying reservoirs As regards water rates on this and otherimiStion from 
bands the system m vogue is that for land recorded and assessed ns 
saii aba (inundated) at settlement the water rate is included m the Jama while 
land not so recorded and assessed, if it now receives irrigation, pays since 1896 

when ‘he improvement of vanous works was seriously taken in hand, one rupee 

per bigha (Rs 2-8-0 an acre) as a separate water rate, except chahi land which 
being already highly assessed pays only 8 annas per bigha The total demand 
on account of this new irrigation for 1896-97 and 1897-98 was— 


Tahail 


Gopalgarh 

Pahan 

Dig 

P ama 


Total 



1806 97 



1 897 98 

Number of 
villages 

Area newly 
flooded 

Water rates 

Number of 
Villages 

Area neuly 
Hooded 

go 


Rs 

( 

90 

17,700 
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1,190 

13 

3 iSs 

2,837 

2 

III 

7 

333 

212 



JIO 

1,Si8 

3049 

oo 

IpiOOl 


Water rates 


Rs 

1 5,060 
980 
63 


16,103 



,14 As the four tahsils under consideration form the valley of the Ruparel, 
y Old channel of the Ruparel 

/ course through them in detail From the 
Sikri band the water is distributed in two directions The main portion is allowed 
to follow its natural course northwards through the old valle> of the Ruparel, 
irrigating by means of the mentioned the greater portion of Gopalgarh , 
then if floods are high, passes into Pabari, where it is reinforced by the drainage 
from the hills along the east and north boundary, fills the bands of Pathrali, 
Alampur, Satwan ^.nd Haibatka, and empties itself into the great natural 
depression known as the Mandals north of Pahari, which usually remains unculti- 
vated in dry year from defect, and in wet years from excess of moisture If the 
floods rise still higher, the Pahari depression overflows into a similar large dahf 
afSahsan on the north-east of the tahsil where the drainage of the surrounding 
country also accumulates, and thence the floods run south east through a natural 
channel into the Kama tahsil at Kherli -Jalla forming swamps at Bhandora, 
Nandehra and Gundgaon At the gap in the range of hills north of Kama the 
Kilawmti band bars its further progress till the land on the north side has been 
w'ell flooded This causes it to spread north as far as Nangal Bhatki, and east 
up to the Mattra boundary — sw'amping the low lands V\ hen the sluices in 
the Kilawiti band are opened the floods penetrate into the south eastern portion 
of Kama, flow due south and are joined by the local drainage, fill the large 
depression south of Kama then strike eastwards fo Kanwara and thence follow' to 
Agita the natural channel running north-east parallel to the hills separating Kama 
from Mattra, sometimes swamping the crops on their way, and finally emerge 
at Barsana in the Chhata tahsil of Mattra At page 184 of the Mattra Gazeteer 
it IS stated that the depression which it follows in Mattra is at long and uncertain 
intervals liable to floods, the deposits of which greatly fertilise the soil, and accord- 
ing to local tradition in 1855, the floods after working thnr w'ay south through 
the Chatta land Mattra tahsils of Mattra again re-entered Bhurtpur at the 
eastern villages of Dig The natural valley of the Ruparel is therefore very 
winding and tortuous It is very rarely however that the floods penetrate as far 
as the Mattra border, and their egress into Mattra is said to be now blocked 
by the Mattra Zammdars at Barsana The great extension of cultivation ' 
in Gopalgarh now absorbs most of the supply, part of which has also within 
the last 2 years been diverted to Nagar In 1897 98, ^0,755 bighas or over 
one- third of the cultivated area were irrigated from the Ruparel in Gopalgarh, 
but only 884 bighas in Pahari, and none at all in Kama In 1894 however — a year 
of exceptional rainfall — 37,552 bighas or one-third of the cultivated area were irri- 
gated in Pahari, and over 20,000 bigahs in Kama, and m the latter tahsil no less 
than 7,430 bighas of crops w ere swamped by the floods. Generally speaking Gopal- 
garh is certain of being flooded except in yeafs of exceptionally scanty rainfall , 
w'hile the floods extend to Pahari only one year in three, and to Kama only one 
year in four Of course the deficiency in these latter tehsils is partly made good 
by local drainage The floods moreover are so fertilising that their effects are felt 
for years after 

To return to the m 
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Alternative channel of the Ruparel 


southerly 
A well 


and recent course of the Ruparel 
marked depression from the Sikn 


band runs from Bahreru to the Kakra hand, 
already referred to, on the west of the Dig tahsil Thence one channel runs due east 
into the Dabora, Panhori and Sohbgaon bands, sometimes penetrating as far as 
the Kichavviti band south of Dig cit^v^ 

The main channel pursues a devious course to the north east, and its over- 
flow' aided by the drainage from the^^ills around Alipur forms the great dep- 
ression or marsh known as Dahr Kho a few miles north east of Dig, while the 
residue is carried by means of an artificial channel into the famous tanks at Dig, 
irrigating on the way a small strip on each side The overflow from the Kho 
marsh in former years used to flood Dig city, and escaping south tow'ards Bhart- 
pur formed several marshes and depressions on the wav . The extent of these 
in the past may be judged from the fact that at the first capture of Dig by the 
British, on^ 24th December 1S04, Maharaja Ranjit Si ngh escaped to Bhart- 
pur by boat thou^ then it was the middle of the dry season To obviate this 
danger from floods a semi-circular embankmeit known as the Shisham band was 
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drawn around Dig, and in 1866 67 a canal 20 feetj^n widlh was cut by Lieutenant 
Home, the State Lnginef'r,'Troin DaHf Klio^to BHarfpur w-hlch earned the water 
through Kumher into the Moti jhil tank near Bhartpur From the Moti jhil it over- 
flows into the Oram nala and joins the Banganga in Agra 'I his 'canal has how- 
ever now silted up and become almost level with the ground In i873the unjon of 
the floods of the Ruparel from the north forcing their way through tlielVloti Jhil 
baWd'^nA those frb'm the Banganga on the south bursting through the Sewar band, 
caused immense damage ancl^senously thieatened the safet) of Bhartpur city which 
was only saved by~tR circular road constructed by Major Morrison nearly 20 
years before ' 

From the above remarks it will be understood that the irrigation from the 
Ruparel in Dig is rather precarious Indeed the primary object of the canal from 
vhe Kskx 3 i band w'as to fill the tank at Dig In 1896 97, 3,580 bighas were ir- 
rigated, in 1897-98 only 86 bigahs 


Schemes of drainage of morshy lands on the 
Ruparel 


16 In the three tahsils of Pahari, Kama and Dig much of the vater in 

)ears of high flood either runs waste in 
the low dcpressicms marking the course of 
stream or swamps the crops_ A scheme 
for draining these swamps and utilising the waste waterls now under .the consi- 
deration of the State Engineer ^The main 'difficulty F Feirer e is the question 
of egress into the Mattra District. — ' 


other streams and bands 


17 Besides the Ruparel which has stamped its character on the greater part 

of the plains portion of the track, there 
are sereral minor nalns fed by the drain- 
age of the local hills which are dammed for irrigation Of these the following are 
the most important — 

(i) In Gopalgarh the Papra band constructed 20 } ears ago by the late 
_ , . Maharaja to hold up the drainage of the 

^ ^ lulls on the north west of Gopalgarh It 

has recently been restored at a cost of Rs 3,000 and according to the State 
Engineer’s figures irrigated 314 and 836 bighas respectuelj in the last 2 years 

An area of 5,535 on both sides of the western lulls and on the east of the 
Alipur range is benefitted by hill torrents and this is recorded as sairaba banshi 

{b) In Pahari there are no of any importance be} ond those on the 

Ruparel drainage system 1 ncre is a consi- 
derable are a — 10,406 bighas — benefitted by 
lull torrents, but the only nalus of importance flow from the lulls on the west into 
British territory 

(c) In Kama the following minor bands have been constructed and main- 

tamed by the State 


(1) Bolkhora. This was constructed by the late Maharaja 15 years 
ago to hold up the drainage of the circle of hills round Bolkhora It was 
breached in 1895, restored in 1S97 at a cost of Rs 5,000 In 1S96 97 it irrigated 
365 and in 1897-98, 1 10 bighas 

(2) Angraoli This band is close to Kama, and was made in Jaipur times 
to bold up the drainage of the tal'ey between the Bolkhora and Kama Hills / It 
has recently been repaired at a cost of Rs 500 and is intended to irrigate on both 
sides In 1896 it irrigated 579 bighas, in 1897 there was no irrigation from it 

(3) Savlana This band receives the drainage of the lulls on the south- 
west of Kama It was' repaired recentl} at a cost of Rs 1,000, irrigated 1,613 
bighas in i8g6 but nothing in 1897 


In this tahsil an area of 1 1,576 bighas has been recorded as benefitting from 
hill drainage 


(rf) Dig 


(d) In Dig the following minor bands 
are maintained by the State 
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(1) Pasopa This receives the drainage of the Alipur hills on the west 
It IS said to have been construcied in i860, but was breached by the heavy floods 
of 1894 and has not since been restored The band is well placed for irrigation 
and It IS proposed to restore it 

(2) Baraoli This receives the overflow from the Pasopa band and the 
drainage from the Kama hills It was originally made by the jagirdar, but since 
the resumption of part of' the jagir has been maintained by the zamindars, and 
It might well be taKen over by the State 

(3) Ghata On the road from Kama to Dig there is a small band holding 
up the drainage of the adjacerlt hills A sum of Rs 200 has been recently spent 
on repairs and about 75 bighas of cultivation are benefitted 

There are the remains of old State or zamindari bauds in Nagoiya, Morar, 
Chuhlera and Haiyatpur These if taken over by the State and restored would 
piobably be of considerable benefit to individual villages 


Besides the area irrigated from bands an area of 14,505 bighas is advantaged 
by hill drainage and village and this is shown as — Sairaba haitshi — As 

the hills are fewer and lower and the catchment area less than in other tahsils, 
the satraba bansht in Dig is inferior 


18 The classification of 
Classification of inundated land 


inundated land, knowm here as satf aba, and in 
Alwar, Gurgaon and Mattra as da/in is as 
follows — 


(1) Sail aha Hal — Land actually inundated during the year of attestation, 

1897 98 

(2) Sun aha Sahika — Land sometimes inundated and actually inundated 

within the last five years though not in 1897-98 

(3) San aha hartsht — Land lying between or at the foot of the hills and 

advantaged by hill drainage 


The statistics of former settlements make no distinction betiveen san aha 
hal an 6 . sahika, and include san aba bansht in harani The importance for 
assessment purposes, of the distinction now made requires no explanation 


19 The foregoing remarks as to the influence of hills, streams, and irrigation 
„ , , ^ r ,.1 . dams wall to some extent explain the gene- 

Summary of physical features of each tahsil ii ^ 

^ ^ ^ ral character of the tract This may be 

summarised as follows 


(i) Gopalgarh — omitting the hills on the east and west boundaries — consists of 
(jp a low lying plain with a rich loam or clayey 

(where regularly inundated) soil, a large 
portion of wdiich is annually fertilised by the Ruparel floods, while nearly all is 
affected by their proximity. Out of 138 estates 80 are regularly and 25 irregu- 
larly irrigated from the Ruparel, 8 are benefitted by hill torrents, and 25 are Ban- 
gar, i,e , dependent on rainfall or artificial irrigation from wells Water except in 
the hill villages IS near the surface but frequently bitter and brackish For this 
reason and to avoid the extra labour the wells are little worked Cultivation has 
much extended of late years and IS still extending owung to the iitiproved facili- 
ties for irrigation, but this tendency is checked by the sparseness of the popula- 
tion due to the great unhealthiness of the climate in the autumn months 


(2) As regards natural features Pahan is similar to Gopalgarh having a contmu- 

ous range of hills along the west boundary 
and an isolated group on the east 

Betw'een these lies a level low-l3ing alluvial plain of considerable natural fer- 
tility though not so rich as in Gopalgarh, if assisted by the Ruparel floods These 
however have been much contracted of late jears owing to the expansion of cul- 
tivation in Gopalgarh and the extension of irrigation to Nagar, and the soil m 
places shows signs of deterioration, white ants and field rats damacmg the 
crops 
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Except in the hill villages water is near the surface, but .t is often brachish 
The climate is less unhealthy than in Gopalgarh, as there arc less inundations, 
and the village communities stronger Of 8S estates 47 are subject to the influ- 
ence of the Ruparel, 1 7 are bencfittcd by the lull drainage and 24 (chiefly on the 
east and north-cast) are removed from both influences 'Ihese generally have 
a lighter soil, but it is sweet in quality and easily worked 

(3) Kama is in many respects similar to Pahari Out of i iS estates 33 on the 

north side — about om -fourth of the total 
area — are uninfluenced by the Ruparel or 
hill drainage, and these correspond to the 24 Barn^ar villages of Pahari having a 
light clean soil early worked, and with good rainfall often jicldiiig two crops 

The rest of the tahsil benefits either from Ruparel floods or from the hill 
drainage which IS considerable 'I he land affected by the Rujiarel is here as 
elsewhere a sliffish loam or clay and is liable to swamping, while the land affected 
by hill torrents is lighter in texture but fertile Water is fairly near the surface 
and of better quality than in other tahsils The well cultivation is therefore more 
extensive and successful than in Gopalgarh or Pahari 1 Ik climate is good, 
agricultural communities strong and industrious, and population dense 

(4) The Dig tahsil is in every respect inferior to Kama, and agriculturally is 

the worst of the four under consideration 36 
estates along the easten frontier form the 
Bangar Circle being beyond the influence of the Ruparel or of hill drainage These 
hav'^e a good light soil but the well-water is generally very brackish is said to 
have become niore so since the abolition of the salt manufacture which was car- 
ried on extensively in this tract, and is said to have improved the soil by the ex- 
traction of the bitter subsoil water for the manufacture of salt by evaporation 
The remaining 88 estates receive some benefit from the Ruparel or from 
the hill torrents, but much less than in Kama, as there .arc practically no 
hills except along the north and cast boundaries, and the Ruparel supply is gene- 
rally exhausted before it reaches here The well-water in many of these estates 
too is brackish They also suffer from ravages of wild animals from the numer- 
ous state preserves {Ruuds) and of late years, the wild cattle pest has extended 
from Kumher to the south cast of the tahsil, and causes damage to some 12 
estates in the vicinity of Auw' hlany estates are held in /uam or Chauih by Jats 
of the same race as the ruling family who arc wanting in industry Many are also 
owned by Gujars who have not yet taken kindly to agriculture Though 
the climate IS good, the agricultural population is often weak in numbers and 
indifferent in quality 

20 The changes in wells and chain area Since the settlement of 1890 are 

Increase and decrease m wells Statement IX, an abstract IS glV cn 

below 1 he figures relate to Khalsa wells, 
in all tahsils but Dig, where for this and other statistical purposes the figures for 
Chant h estates are included in Khalsa except where for special reasons it is 
necessary to keep them separate 
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From these figures it appears that in Gopalgarh and Pahan there has been 
a considerable decrease m the number of wells, while in Kama there has 
been a small increase (24) in masonry wells and a great increase from 262 to 683 
in -icc/m wells In Dig the number of /flc/w wells is practically the same, but 
masonry wells have, owing to the resumption of mafi wells and the construction 
of new ones, increased from 79^ ^ 94 - ^ have as far as possible shown the 

masonry wells separately from kneha wells as well as the are as irngated by each 
kind at last settlement (cols 6 and 7) and now Ihe chain arta shown at last 
settlement represents the total area then attached to wells whether irrigated with- 
in the year or not, while for the year 1897-9S, the total chain area is shown in 
(column 12) and the area actually irrigated from wells within the year in column 
13 The lower lines of figures in columns 12 and \ 3 represent the irrigation from the 
kacha wells, which are permanently worked 1 his may be considered for assess- 
ment purposes as quite on a Iciel with the land attached to masonry' wells, for 
though the wells do not last so long, the cost of construction is much lower 
The number of kacha wells which arc worl cd only temporarily or irregularly, eg , 
in ay'ear of drought — is shown in columns 14 and 15 and the area irrigated from 
them within the year in column 16 

Cia^.ficauon otohaMiand 21 Thc chain land IS thus for purposcs of 

assessment dnided into three classes 


I — Permanent chain irrigated within the year 1S97 98 {Chain Hal) 

II — Permanent chain noi irrigated in 1S97-9S, but irrigated within the last 4 
years (Chain Sabika). 

Ill — Temporary chain attached to kacha wells and irngated in 1S97-9S 

The decrease in wells in Gopalgarh and P.ihan is due to cMsting wells 
being thrown out of working, thus there arc now 321 wells out of working 
in Gopalgarh and t8o in Pahan against 131 and 118 rcspeclncly at last 
settlement. This is no doubt in its turn accounted for (i) partly by settlement 
operations, the zamindars being willing to forego thc adiantagcs of well 
irrigation for a year or two in order to escape the chain rate of assess- 
ment for twenty, (a) partly by thc fact that thc zamindars ha\c become so 
accustomed to the easier culluation by means of thc inundations that they will 
not take the trouble to turn their wells to account e\en in dry years, a common 
result of canal irrigation in thc Punjab, and (3) partly to the wells being brackish 


ciMsification of masonry ■wells by quality 22 The following table distinguishes the 
the water masonry w oils in each talisil according to 

thc quality of the water 


Tahsil 

Sweet 

BncVish 

Ciller 

To al 

R*tnarUs 

Gopalgarh 

= '3 

70 

'S 

1 35 i 


Pahan 

ISO 

38 

jpS 

(0 3S4 

1 (i) inc’utlc^ TTcIU 

Kama ' 

S 24 

II 3 

43 

37S 

! out of T\ork 

Dig 

401 1 

l 8 o 

303 

8S4} 


Total 

pssi 

^00 

619 

2,007J 



From this it will be seen that the proportion of bitter and brackish wells is 
much higher in Pahan and Dig than in Gopalgarh and Kama The wells are 
generally sweet m the higher soils between the hills and close to their slopes, 
also close to tanks from which the sw’eet rain w’ater passes into the wells by per- 
colation In the flooded {Sail aba) lands of Gopalgarh the w ells are often brackish, 
but in other tahsils the recurrence of annual floods keep the wells in the flooded 

The cessation of such floods for a year or two re-acts on the wells 
which become gradually bitter 


It must not however be understood that brackish 
inferior to sweet for agricultural purposes 


and bitter Wells are always 
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Sweet water, though rarely injunous to the land, is wanting in strengthening 
and manuring qualities having only a small proportion of alkaloids It is 
therefore less beneficial to the lighter soils than brackish or bitter water, if this 
IS helped by rainfall, and to produce first rate crops wants the assistance of 
manure Brackish \mahnala) water on the contrary if applied after the crops have 
germinated with the rainfall is very fertilising and produces good crops even with- 
out the aid of manure Bitter {khara) water on the other hand is positively 
injbnous to the land unless this has been well moistened with rainfall beforehand 
In the stiffer soils it brings up a saline excrescence {shorn), while in lighter soils 
t'^e oily scum of the water forms a cake on the surface, and deteriorates the soil 
The quality of the water is a question which ran rarely be sohed till the w'ell 
shaft IS sunk, and hence w-ell sinking is very much of a lottery This accounts 
for the large number of abandoned wells in each tahsil 

23 The depth at which water IS found varies of course with the locality 
Spring level nod method' of constmcting In some of the hill Villages in each tahsil 

the spring level is found at 60 to 70 feet 
and the well shaft must be sunk 30 feet loner, while in the low'lying plains of Gopal- 
garh, Kama, and Pahari the spring level is often found at 15 to 20 feet The 
average depth in each tahsil is — 



Dipth to water 

1 

1 Dppph op water 

Tahail 

Mnsonry 

! 

Kachi 

Masonry 

Kicha 

Gopalgarh 

21 


21 

t 


Pahari 

18 


>s 


Kama ««• 

33 

26 

>9 

10 

1 

Dig 

35 

28 

16 

12 


The level rises or falls and the quality of the water varies with the extent of 
the annual inundation in the plain tracts Masonry W'clls are usuallj constructed of 
burnt bricks and mortar The cylinder {val) is first constructed, and after it has 
been thoroughly dried and consolidated, is then gradually sunk, a cylinder of 
wood having first been inserted for it to rest upon Where stone is cheap and 
plentiful near the hills, wells are made of roughly hewn stones uncemented by 
mortar These last for 20 to 30 years while the life of masonry well is usually 50 
to too The cost of a masonry w'ell varies from Rs 250 to Rs 800 according to 
the depth, etc The average cost ranges from Rs 350 to Rs 450. 

24 An important feature is the prevalence of lacha wells, wdnch increase 
„ . „ in popularity as we move eastw^ards towards 

Kacha wells V in 

the Jamna Ihe number in permanent! 

use IS in each tahsil — 


Tahnl 


Gopalgarh 
Pahari 
Kama , 
Dig 


Dhers 

DhcnUis 

II7 

229 

8 

162 

330 

210 

545 

”5 


and the area irrigated from them is shown in the table in paragraph 20, 



Dhend'S are of little importance They are usually sunk by the cultivators 
in low marshy land where water is near the surface and rarely last more than a 
harrest or trvo Their irrigating power is limited to one or one and a half bighas and 
the expense is not more than a few rupees Dhasoxa more permanent structures 
and are sunk to all depths, the only requisite being that the subsoil sliould not be 
sandy or shifting They are usually intended rather to tap the moisture 
in the subsoil which filters into them bv percolation, than to reach the spring 
level Hence they are not usually sunk so deep as masonry wells, as eicr} foot 
of depth adds to the danger of their falling in On the other hand it often 
happens that where the spring water in niasonr) wells is bitter, the subsoil water of 
a higher stratum percolating into the kacha wells is sweet, and this is one reason 
for their popularity Another is the lesser expense A kacha well rarel} costs 
more than Rs loo and where water is near not more tlian Rs 30 Ilie cost 
vanes according as — 

(i) they are lined with a cjhiider of wood (garwan), 

(1) w'lth a basket work of twigs (ajhar) — 

(3) have no lining at all (nanga), 

(2) and (3) are the most common forms 

25 The irrigating capacity of a /<7c/ra well is less than that of a masonry 

A7er«Ecare»imEitcdby^clls the depth IS not SO great and the 

catchment area more limited. According 
to the crop statistics of 1897 g8 the aicragc area irrigated b} masonrj wells was 
per lao or wheel 

Gopalgarh Pahari Kama Dig 

16 * 14 12 6 

The Dig figures are abnormally low, probably owing to temporar) causes, 
and I should estimate the aierage for the tract ns 12 to 15 bighas or 5 to 6 
acres, and of a kacha well as about two-thirds of those figures Of course in jea r 
of drought these figures are much exceeded The aierage appears \ or} low as 
compared with the Punjab where at least in the central disnets it is not uncom- 
mon to find 20 to 25 acres of crops raised per wcH-whccl in the jear. 
The supply of water in the Punjab is how e\er greater, and the Persian wheel 
has a much higher irrigating power than the charsa or leathern bucket which is in 
universal use in this part of India Morcoicr in the Punjab the wells arc regularly 
worked in the Khanf harvest — 5 to S acres of cane, maize, cotton and fodder 
crops being then raised— wliereas in Alwar and Bhartpur the wells are left idle m 
the Khanf or at the most a few bighas of cotton arc raised In the adjoimnig cis- 
Jamna tahsils of Mattra tlie average area irrigited per well (page 46, Gazetteer) 
is 8 2 acres which is 50 per cent, h'ighcr than in tins tract 

26 The increase of wells by Takavi adiancos has, at least m these tahsils 
Takavi advances not rcccned from the state of late j cars 

the encouragement which should be 
looked for The following table show's the total amount of loans adianced and 
recovered for all purposes from i8go 91 — 


Tahsil 


Gopalgarh 

Pahari 

Kama 

Dig 


Total 



Advanced 

Recovered 


6,350 

5.775 

t 

3,118 

2.433 

«* 

5,851 

4.2S9 

«• 

2,345 

653 

• •• 

17,664 

13,150 


Bahnde 

575 

685 

1,562 

1,693 

4.514 


The system of making a fresh bachh every year, in which no consideration is 
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given to improvements made by the zamindars has discouraged them from making 
any, and the efforts I made last year to aid them with Takavi to sink ^\ells in 
hill villages hich are sadly in need of them were received with suspicion 

27 The all important element m agriculture is of course an adequate 

rainfall , for on that not only depends the 
“ barani cultivation which far exceeds in 

area that on chain and satraba lands, but these latter are indirectly dependent 
on it as well The Ruparel floods are however affected less by the local rain- 
fall than by that on the Alwar hills 

Rainfall returns are only aiailable for these tahsils from April 1886, and the 
monthly and yearly falls and averages from that dale up to 31st March 1897, 
are shown in Appendix A The result is summarised m the following table which 
shows the 12 years’ average for each month and year — 



Tahsil 


sJCsX }0 dSciSAV 






i 6 


sq^uora 

Ploo jejoi 




ijutuqsj 


iacnnaf 


jsquiaaaQ 


iaqaiaiO(} 


jaqoiao 


sqiuoiu 
lOq icjol 


jaqaia)das 


jsnSn / 


Xpif 


9un[ 




1 ' <Jv 


to 

« 

5 


Ok 


CO 

O. 


C» 

Ok 


s 


8 


8 


VD 

jr 


o 


Q 



The close agreement between the figures is a strong argument in favour of 
their accuracy As might be expected — other things being the same — the rain- 
fall diminishes gradually from north to south as we recede from the Himalayas, 
and from east to west as ve leave the track of the monsoon current from the 
Bay which gives more rain to these parts than that from the Arabian Sea 
Thus the rainfall of Dig, Kama and Pahan is almost uniform, while Gopalgarh 
IS about 3 inches behind them All tahsils have a considerably higher rainfall 
than the adjoining tract of Ahiar The rainfall is almost the same as that of 
Mattra on the east where the a^erage for 31 years ending 1877-78 was 2618 
inches (page 36, Gazetteer), and somewhat in excess of the Firo/pur tahsil of 
Gurgaon on the west where the average for the 18 years ending 1882-83 w'as 22 i 
inches The slight excess as compared with Muthra is probably due to the 
attractive influence of the hil's of w'hich there are none to speak of in Mattra 
If we take the adjo.ning cis-Jumna tahsils of Mattra in which the average rain- 
fall IS for the 10 years ending 1881-82, Kosi 28 inches, Chhata 26, Mattra 28, 
we find an almost complete agreement, though unfortunately the basis of the 
comparison is not the same Ihe rainfall for these parts is however remarkably 
constant over a senes of )ears 

The figures quoted show that over nine-tenths of the rainfall takes place 
m the 6 hot weather months — April to September, and less than one-tenth in the 
six cold weather months — October to March For agricultural purposes the 
really beneficial cold weather rain is that of December, January, and F'ebruary, 
(March ram being positiv'ely injurious) and this averages i 28 in Gopalgarh, i 33 
in Pahan, 1 79 in Kama, 2 in Dig 

If the monsoon rains have been favourable and protracted enough for rabt 
sowings to be made, and for their healthy germination, this winter rain is suffi- 
cient to mature them even on soils, and hence the rubi crops in these 

tahils IS relatively larger than in the eastern tahsils of Alwar where both mon- 
soon and w'lnter rains are less 

28 The average rainfall is ample to secure both crops if well distributed 
FJnctuat.on.aramfaii There are how'ever very great fluctua- 

tions from year to year though less marked 

than in Alwar 

The following table exhibits the highest and lowest annual figures — 


Tahsil 


Lowest 


Highest 


Gopalgarh 

Pahan 

Kama 


Dig 


14 (1886 87) 
IS 20 (1896-97) 

17 48 (1807-98) 

18 03 (1888 89) 


39 97 (1894-95) 
3505 (1889-90) 
4589 (1894-95) 
33 82 (1887.88) 


In only one year has the rainfall in any tahsil exceeded 40 or fallen short 
of 15 inches The ordinary range is from 18 to 40 inches with a mean for 
this tract of about 26 inches Unfortunately no figures are available to show 
the rainfall in the famine year 1877.78 From a file in the Agency Office I have 
obtained the following which show only the rainfall from April to July 


Tahstl 

April 

May 

June 

1 

July 

1 

Total 

Average 
for these 







months 

Gopalgarh . 

5 

8 

8 

4 

6 I 

823 

Fahari 


33 

> S 

16 

S 7 

«2 9 S 

Kama 

5 

9 

S 3 

3 S 

10 s 

1330 

Dig 

1 6 

19 j 

3 

7 

45 

I 

SI 56 
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So that the deficiency as compared with the average vas greatest in Pahan 
and Dig, but not considerable in Gopalgarh and Kama There was, hovever, 
practically no ram in August and very little in September but this nas partly 
compensated for by a deluge m October tvhich amounted to 8 i inches m 
Bhartpur 


Classification of baroni land 


29 The sub-divisions of chain land 
into — 


(1) Permanent chain irrigated nithin the jear of 1897 9 ^ 

(2) Permanent chain not irrigated in 1897-98, but irrigated vilhin the 

last 4 years. 

(3) Temporary chain attached to kacha wells , and of satraba into — 

(1) Satraba lial — or inundated within the year 

(2) Sanabasabika — not inundated within the year but inundated 

\vithin the last 4 years 

(3) Sat} aba banshi — or land benefitted by hill drainage have already 

been referred to 


The cultnation has for assesment purposes been dmded into 2 classes, 

vts. — 


(i) ordinary batani , and (2) i/mr which consists of the infcnor sanay 
soils usually found on the slopes and at the foot of the hills T his 
IS generally sown only with the inferior khaitf crops wwjrwa or 
bajra It is much less common in this tract than in Alwar or > 
Gurgaon and is generally superior in quality, for though light in 
texture it IS of the fertile reddish \ariety which yields well even 
with a light rainfall 


30 The following table brings out the proportion to the total cultivation 
o . f.fl. . I . , . under each class of soil in the form of per- 

Proportion of different soils at last settle ,1 /„ \ 

meat and now centages at last settlement (1890) and now, 

but It should be explained that chain sabtka 
sxtA hal, satraba sabtka a.x\A hal, bhur oih&x bar ant are lumped together in 

the figures of last settlement 




Gopalgarh 


Tabari 


Kama 


Dig 





CIIAHI 



SAIRADA 


BARAM 




PeR>iA\tNT| 





1 1 







Settlement 



r 


1 



i 




Total 



1 rt 

ct 

.0* 

.3 

0 

0 . 

1 

0 


r* 

J* 

? 


■5 

*5 

r 

- 

3 ' 
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(-• 

I-* 
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a 
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a 

H i 
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57 

34 


34 
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-■( 
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3* 
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' 63 
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33 1 

9 

41 

i 3 

1 4 S 
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< 
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14 
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Tnus the proportion of chaht has decreased by 2 per cent m Gopalgarh, and 
increased by i per cent in the other tahsils The proportion o\sairaba (excluding 
bartsht which at last settlement was included in bajani) has decreased slightly in 
Gopalgarh, increased slightly in Pahari, decreased considerably in Kama, and 
increased to 5 per cent in Dig w'here no sutraba was recorded at last settlement 

The proportion of baram has risen slightly in Gopalgarh and fallen off in 
the other tahsils mainly owing to land formerly shown as baram having now been 
classified as sau aba sabika or hartsht 


31 At previous settlements some attempts were made to classify the land 
^ ^ . according to the natural distinctions of 

tinctions sous — chtknot, mattyar and bhttr — or 

clayey, loamy, and sandy, but this classi- 
fication was not made use of for assessment purposes, nor do the zammdars take 
account of it in distributing the revenue. 

Personally 1 think that the classification according to the ’distinctions of 
irrigation into chain, sairaba, and baiam, with their sub divisions as explained 
above, meet all the requirements of the case, and that a further soil classification 
would be waste of time and misleading, unless carried out with great care and im- 
partiality for which I had not the tune or the establishment While therefore 
maintaining the soil classification in Aiwar, where it had already been carried out 
before my taking charge, I decided to abandon it in Bharlpur merely disting- 
uishing from other /irt; ami This has also the advantage of reducing the 
statistical work, and render it more easy to deal with the data of assessment — no 
longer complicated by over elaboration or over classification Where the natural 
classes of soils are so marked as to have an important effect on agriculture my 
assistants and myself have taken account of this in our village inspections, and 
this I think is all that is required 


33 In former assessments some vague attempts were made to group villages 
, . , into assessment circles according to quality-^ 

sssssraen crc es — class, 2nd class and so on Had I the 

time or the local know'ledge to form such circles as a preliminary measure, no 
doubt It would have been helpful in the subsequent proceedings It is however 
less important here than elsewhere owing to the small size of tahsils and the fact 
that the sub-classifications of chain, sau aba, and ba? ant, nc\jjjiJ]0f’-e for the 
first time, take account of the most salient local distinctions ' Jca\ found- 
ation of any division into assessment circles would be in al' ^e distinc- 

tion between the plain villages subject to the influence ashed himsellrel and the 
hill and Bangar villages beyond its influence In pshe tradition/ have shown 


how the villages in each tahsil may be classified accordiihe son of 

to attac 
^h Ajmi 


lasis. 


in- 


To form separate assessment circles in each tahsi 
crease the work of assessment, and involve the framing .. 
number of rates As I have to assess 8 tahsils a year — foi " 
am convinced that careful local inspection of each estate 's n 
ment purposes than the most elaborate working out -of theorlth 
thought It better to treat each tahsil as a single assessment circi 
for the tahsil as a whole as a rough guide to assessment, and to 
these rates w'here local circumstances require it, using my own 
and that of my assistants, as a check and correction on the /ate estimates In 
Dig and Kama the Deputy Collector Munshi Hira Singh — an jexperienced settle- 
ment official — has formed the Bangar villages, 33 in Kama! and 36 in Dig, as 
already stated, into separate assessment circles but the result/has not been very 
successful 


normously 
atly increased 
ch State — and 
seful for assess- 
I rates, I have 
frame soil rates 
epart freely from 
local knowledge 


The pievalence of double cropping on the lighter soils 
are mainly composed would throw on them a greater burder 
in comparison with the heavier soils where the proportion 
area is less, but the outturn more Unless the principle 
can be carried out in its entirety, and all the necessary dati 
crop experiments estimates of yield, rent statistics, etc , 
had better be left alone altogether 


f which these estates 
than they can bear 
f crops to cultivated 
f assessment circles 
based on separate 

mcsA n/'r'rvrri rvrrlxf 

/I 


It 
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Wife, from Hindaun now in Jaipur, and brought them to his house in Sinsini 
Having no children by his own w’lfe, he took the Jat woman into his harem and 
had two sons by her Bije and Sije These w'ere regarded as Jats and expelled 
from the Rajput brotherhood Having no gol of their ow’n, they took the 
name of Smsinwar from their paternal village and from them are descended the 
famous Smsinwar Jats 

These eaily Jats were Ishmaelites of the jungles whose sole occupation was 
plunder The first to emerge into the light of history w'as Brijh the fourth in 
descent from Bal Chand, who in the latter half of the seventeenth century made 
himself conspicuous by plundering the baggage of the Imperial forces on their 
way to and from the Deccan, and finally captured the Moghul fort of Auw a few 
miles south of Dig This was however soon recaptured, and an Imperial force sent 
against the Jat strong-hold of Sinsini, which was captured at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century after a bloody resistence Bnjh himself and his fourth 
son Bhao Singh, ancestor of the ruling family, were killed in the attack, but the 
Jats proudly assert that from the Imperial army fi\e king’s sons were slam with 
him in the gateway 


Prior to this another branch of the family m the person of Raja Ram a 
nephew of Brijh had established itself in Thun and become master of 40 
villages Raja Ram was summoned to Delhi to do homage to the Emperor 
According to local tradition he assembled his tribesmen and agreed that they 
should share m whatever fortune should bring him He was well received in 
Delhi, and in return for his promise to refrain from plundering is said to have been 
given the gaddi of Muthra and a grant of 575 villages On his return he distri- 
buted these villages as Inams among his followers on condition of military service 
This was the origin of the present Inam grants w’hich arc so prominent a 
feature of the Bhartpur tenures Raja Ram soon returned to his predatory habits, 
and was soon afterwards killed in a coi flict with the Imperial forces His 
son Fatteh Singh had not the capacity required for a leader of the Jats They 
therefore set him aside in favour of the famous Churaman the seven son of 
Brijh 


37 Churaman now became the acknowledged leader of the Jats in Thun and 
_ Sinsini He built forts m both places, and 

, possessed himself of Kumher, Dig and 

other places of importance 


At this time another Jat named Rustam had established himself at Bhart- 
pur, built a fort and begun marauding expeditions after the traditionary Jat style 
Churaman united his forces with those of Khem Karan the son of Rustam, and 
bjie allied bands were now so strong that they w^ere able to attack the Imperial 
gprisons and cut off the communications of the capital with Ajmir, Gwalior and 
Ajgra ‘ So redoutable hadthe Jats now become that the Emperor Farukh Siyar 
i^ 1714 endeavoured to conciliate them 

\ 38 To Churaman he gave the title of Bahadur Khan with a jagir of theffve 

/Recognition by the, Impenai power parganas of Nagar, Kathumbar (now in 

I Alwar) Isandbai (in Akhegarh), Heylak (in 

Bhartpur) and Auw (in Dig) while Khem Karan received the 5 parganas of Rup- 
bas, Bhartpur, Ikran (in Bhartpur) Mala and Baroli (Agra) Upon this they ceas- 
ea plundering for a time, but hereditary inclinations were too strong and oppor- 
tunities too tempting for the Jats to adopt a life of peace The Russians have 
a prpverb " However you may pamper a wolf, his eye is always on the forest ” 

They soon resumed their successful career of plunder under Churaman, 
aijid in 1718 the Raja of Jaipur was despatched with a strong force to overcome 
bfim Thun and Sinsini were investedbut the Jats showed the same valour in de- 
fending their mud w^alls w^hich won for them so much celebrity a century later, 
^'and after several unsuccessful assaults the Raja raised the siege and returned 
to Jaipur 

' According to Tod and Elphinstone (page 689) the Jats had been reduced 
To extremities and Thun was about to capitulate when the Sayad Wazirs of 
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to sit in the black throne of Jahangir, and here he was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of the Raja of Jaipur in 1 76S That the power of the Jats, though their 
dominions were now at their widest, had passed its zenith under Jawahir Singh, 
appears from the evidence of Dow, a contemporary historian — see page 620, Agra 
Gazetteer — who writes 


“ The city of Agra and a very considerable tract of the country round it, extending 
along the Jamna from 40 Loses below the city to witlnn five of Dehli, and stretching back 
to Gwalior, are in the hands of a Hindu nation called the Jats — Jai^ahir Singh is a lery 
weak prince The revenue does not exceed two croies , his dominions lu e the rest 
of India being harassed by the Mahratlas ” 


Decline of the Jat power 


43 From the death of Jawahir Singh the power of the Ja's began to 

decay and their dominions to contract 
The process was hastened by family 
dissensions, the increasing influence of the Mahrattas on the politics of Hindus- 
tan, and the rise of a poweiful rival in the chief of newborn Kajput State of 
Alvvar, to whom the Alwar fort was surrendered by the Bhartpur foices in 1775, 
and who by the end of the century succeeded in expelling the Jats from the 
northern parganas of Alwar 


In 1771 the Mahrattas expelled the Jats from all their conquests east of 
the Jamna In 1774 Najaf Khan recaptured Agra for the Emperor The con- 
test for the Regency between Nawal Singh and Ranjit Singh duiing the mino- 
rity of Kesri Singh (1769-77) gave the Imperial Wazir, who espoused the cause 
of the latter-j an oppoitunity for re establishing Moghul supremacy By the 
defeat of Nawal Singh at Barsana, and the capture of Dig in 1775, he broke the 
power of the Jats and reannexed all their territory, except the Bhartpur pargana 
which was left to Jawahir Singh, to the Moghul dominions The fortunes of 
the Jats which were now at their lowest ebb were partially restored by the 
Ram Kishori the widow of the great Suraj Mai Her personal appeal to Najaf 
Khan obtained the restoration to Ranjit Singh in 1777 of 11 out of the 1.4 
(now reduced to 1 2) parganas which now form the State To this period is 
attributed the origin of the Chauth form of tenure in several Jat estates For 
some years Ranjit Singh held these 1 1 parganas under the protection of the 
Minister Najaf Khan He died in 1782 and his successor Mirza Shaffi confis- 
cated the Jat possessions Mirza Shaffi was murdered at Dig in 1783 with the 
connivance of Ranjit Singh who took advantage of the dissensions between the 
Moghuls to recover his lost territory This brought him into collision with 
Madho Rao Sindhia who at this time though posing as the Deputy of his 
nominal master the Peishwa, who in turn claimed to be merely the chief noble 
of the Empire, was rapidly becoming the master of Hindustan 

44 On behalf of the Emperor, Sindhia in 1784 again forfeited Ranjit Singh’s 
Formatioa of the State according to its possessions, but on the pet'tion of Rani 
present limits Kishori 1 1 parganas including Dig yielding 

a revenue of 10 lakhs per annum were again restored in 1785 


Thence forward Ranjit Singh attached himself faithfully to the cause of 
Sindhia, and loyally co-operated with Sindia’s French Generals, DeBoigne and 
Perron Perion appears to have succeeded to the command of Sindhia’s Hin- 
dustan army in 1795, and as Sindhia’s representative at Delhi and Agra exercised 
an uncontrollable dominion over the Emperor He rewarded Ranjit Singh ser- 
Mces at this time by the grant of 3 parganas Valued at 4 lakhs per annum, thus 
making up the Bhartpur State to 14 parganas This constitutes its present ex- 
tent, though the number of parganas has been reduced to 12 by the inclusion of 
Weir and Rudawal into Bhusawar and Oochain respectively The present 
boundaries were therefore stereotyped at the close of the last century 

45 The early years of the present century were marked by the final strug- 
AUiance with the British and grant of 5 per- &I0S of the Mahrattas and the British 

f ; for the supremacy of India On 29th 
August 1 803 Sindhia’s forces under Perron were defeated at Aligarh by tord. 
Lake On the 14th Sep ember Lake occupied Delhi", and the French Generals 
Perron and Bourgnien surrendered Lake then returned to the siege of Acrra 
which was begun on 7th October Ranjit Singh on 29th September/ 1803 concluded 
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anoffensne and defensive alliance with the British, and on 4th October joined 
the British camp at Agra with 5 000 horse 1 his force contributed towards the 
fall of Agra and Ranjit Singh was rewarded by the grant of 5 parganas, vi2 — 

Kathumbar j 
Kishangarn ) 

Rewari now in Gurgaon 


Gokal 

Sahar 


] 


now in Mattra, 


The Bhartpur contingent again took part in the battle of Laswari in Alwar 
on 1st November 1803 when the remnants of Sindhia’s army were annihilated 
by Lord Lake 

46 In 1804 war broke out between the British and Jaswant Rao Holkar to 
War with the Bribsh and confiscation of the vhom Ranjit Singh in defiance of his enga- 
five parganas gements, unfortunately for himself and his 

State, allied himself Holkar when defeated by Lord Lake in Farrukhabad on 
17th November fled across the Jamna, and took refuge in Dig with his jat allies 
Lake at once besieged the city On the 24th Dec ember the Mahrattas and 
Jats evacuated Dig and fell back on Bhartpur The first siege of Bhartpur from 
3rd January to 22nd February 1805 is matter of history It was interrupted by 
Ranjit Singh’s suing for peace which was concluded on 17th April 1805 By the 
new treaty of that date the five parganas granted to Ranjit Singh in October 1803 
were resumed and he was made to pay an indemnity of 20 lakhs, but was confirmed 
in the possession of the remaining 14 parganas constituting the present State 
(Aitchison’s Treaties, Volume III, pages 246 — 248) 


47 Ranjit Singh died in December 1805 and was succeeded by his son 
Second siege of Bhartpur and reign of Bai- Randhir Singh On the death of the 
want Singh latter in 1823 his brother Baldeo Singh 

succeeded He died in 1825 leaving a minor son Balwant Singh whose right to 
succeed was acknowledged by the British Government but was contested oy his 
uncle’s sons Madho Singh and Durjan Sal The latter seized the throne anci im- 
prisoned Balwant Singh A British force under Lord Combermere maiched against 
Bhartpur on behalf of the rightful heir After a determined resistance the city 
was taken by storm on i8th January 1826 Durjan Sal w'as made prisoner and 
despatched to Allahabad (his descendants now reside at Benares) , Balwant Singh 
was formally recognised as Maharaja under the regency of his mother and the 
superintendence of a British Political Agent dunng the minority , the charges of 
the w'ar — 25I lakhs — were made payable by the Bhartpur State, and the prize 
money from the plunder of the city amounting to ^^4, 81, 100 was distributed among 
the victorious army In 1835 on Balwant Singh’s coming of age the Agency was 
withdrawn, and the detachment of British troops stationed in Bhartpur recalled 

The character of Balwant Singh’s reign and the subsequent revenue history 
of the State have been described in the introduction 


Subsequent important events 4^ The only subsequent important poli- 

tical events calling for mention are — 

(i) the re establishment of the Agency in 1853 on the death of Maharaja 
Balwant Singh, 

(-) the outbreak of the mutiny in 1857 TheDarbar responded promptly 
to the call for aid and its lojalty throughout was unswerving 
Captain Nixon took the command of the State forces sent towards 
Mattra to prevent any incursion of the mutineers from Delhi or 
Meerut and co-operate with the British forces He was joined by a 
force of 2,500 men from Alwar, but at Hodal in Gurgaon his 
force refused to attack the rebels from Mattra and turned their 
arms against their British officers and the loyal (Rajput) portion 
of the Alwar Contingent and joined in the plunder of Kosi 
Captain Nixon had to fly for his life and towards the end of May 
joined the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces at 
Agra He was then appointed to succeed Major Morrison as 
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Political Agent, but the latter remained at his post at Bhartpur 
till 9th July, when as the local chiefs could no longer be respon- 
sible for his safety he repaired to Agra On i8th October 1857 
Captain Nixon returned to Bhartpur as Political Agent The Agent 
to the Governor General in his mutiny report writes that though — 

" The Darbar had scarcely a soldier on whom reliance could be placed, and could 
with difficulty enforce obedience at home, no outrages have been committed 
m the districts, nor has the name of anv Jat Sardar been implicated in any 
way m the insurrection against British rule " 

The Guiars and some of the Meo villages as in Alwar and neighbouring 
British provinces gave trouble by their rebellions and predatory 
habits A special British force had to be placed on the Khaira- 
garh border to guard against the incursions of the Bhartpur 
. Gujars, while the Meos of the northern parganas joined their 
brethren in Gurgaon in plundering Firozpur, Nuh and other towns_^ 

(3) The cession of the land required for the Rajputana-Malwa Railway 

free of cost in 1805 and the opening of the line m 1874 

(4) The installation of Maharaja Jaswant Singh in 1869 

(5) The extradition treaty of 1 868 for the mutual surrender of prisoners 

charged with certain offences and the agreement modifying it 
in 1887 ^ 

,(6) The salt agreement of 1879 prohibiting the manufatureof salt in Bhart- 
pur on payment of Rs 2,26,000 as compensation to persons 
engaged m the trade and of an annual grant of Rs 1,50,000 to- 
gether with one thousand matfs of salt to the State 

« ' 

,(7) The abolition of all transit duties except those on opium, liquor and 
intoxicating drugs in 1884 

(8) The transfer from Alwar to Bhartpur m 1885 of five estates of which 

four are now in Gopalgarh and one in Akhegarh, vis , PipaJ Khera, 
Maliki, Nakatpur, Bakhshuka, Thalchana in exchange for the 
following five villages now in tahsil Kathumbar, Alwar State — • 
Khera, Lalke, Sita Ram ka Naugla, Mian Khera, Garo 

(9) The death of Maharaja Jaswant Singh m 1893 and the succession of 

his son Maharaja Ram Singh whose powers were withdrawn in 

1895 

(10) The abolition of interval customs in i8g6 

Having briefly referred to the political history of the State the fiscal history 
if the four tahsils under assessment may now be considered 

49 All of these have with temporary interruptions been under the rule of 
Leading agricultural tribes of four northenr Bhartpur Since the latter half of the last 
^siis century The following table shows the 

ihief landholding tribes and the number of estates held by each — 
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Includes Che 7! Oriliman estates 
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Thus 55 per cent of the estates are owned by Meos, i 2 per cent by Gujars, 
lo per cent by Sinsinwar Jats, 4 per cent by other Jats, 6 per cent by Hindu 
Raiputs, 2 per cent each by Brahmins and Ahirs, 2 per cent by the State 
(preserves), and the remaining 7I per cent by miscellaneous tribes 

50 The Meos have an enormous preponderance in all tahsils but Dig In 

Dig the binsimvar Jats are very strong and 
of the 40 estates held by them 13 are 
Inam and 26 Chauth, on conditions of service 

A full account of the Meos has been given in paragraph 22 of the Alwar 
Assessment Report They are subdivided into 1 2 puls and 52 gots The most 
important of these in this tract are in — 


Gopalgarh — Dhulot, 66J villages, Phat 26^ , 

Pahan — Dhimrot 32, Chirklot 14 and Badgujar 6, 

Kama — Phat 15, Bahana 11, Nai 7, and Kamahya 7 , and 


/ Dig— Phat 1 1 

They claim Rajput descent and are probably a cross between the Aryan 
Rajputs and the aboriginal Minas ”1 hey were con\erted to Islam during the 
invasion of Mahmud of Ghazni, by his nephew Mahsud The oath on his banner 
(Salar^ is most binding among them, w'hile they even make pilgrimage to his 
shrine in Oudh In their dress, marriage ceremonies, and even in their names 
they still retain many Hindu usages Marriage within the go/ is prohibited , their 
women are not secluded, and in fact do more outdoor w ork than the men 1 hough 
education has made little progress amongst them, they are extremely quick-witted, 
jealous to guard their rights, and extremely quarrelsome and litigious among 
themselves, but very clannish and quick to combine against outsiders They are 
but lax Mohamedans, rarely observe the fasts or attend prayers in the mosque, 
drink spirits and are quite willing to reverence the same deities as their Hindu 
neighbours Of late years the Wahabi tenets have begun to spread amongst 
them, the centre of the sect being at Bhaunri in the Pahan tahsil The Meos 
were long notorious for their rebellious and predatory habits Till within 
living memory they often refused to pay tribute to Bhartpur, and murdered 
the revenue collectors as recently as 1854, when they surrounded the 
Diwan of the State at Sikri in Gopalgarh and nearly took his life The 
mutiny was the signal for them to at once return to their habits of 
plunder, and they joined with their Gurgaon neighbours in looting the towns of 
that district They have now however settled down steadily to agiiculture and 
are the most industrious and best revenue paying body of cultivators in the State, 
receiving great assistance from their women in agricultural w'orku In breaking 
up waste, they show much more enterprise than the Gujars or Jats, though their 
husbandry is far inferior to that of the Ahirs The leadiness with which they re- 
lapse into lawlessness is shown by the great not in 1894 at Juhrerain Kama Some 
proclaimed offenders from Gurgaon were being harboured in Naugaon m Kama 
They were seized at night by a body of British police aided by the local authorities 
and taken away to a neighbouring garden At once the signal was given by the 
tolling of the ‘ parish bell’ and several hundreds of Meos (Bahana) from Bhurtpur 
and adjoining Gurgaon villages assembled with swords, firearms, etc , for the 
rescue They attacked the police who fired on them killing several, rescued the 
prisoners and killed a Deputy Inspector and two constables Several of the 
ringleaders were subsequently arrested, tried and sentenced to death, or transpor- 
tation A punitive post was established and 12 villages saddled with the cost 
by a cess of 1 5 per cent on the land revenue, as well as with the cost of pensions 
for the widow's and orphans of the murdered officials The punitive post has been 
withdrawn this year 


51 


Politically of course the Sinsinwar Jats, who hold 46 estates, are the 
‘ most important class They are usually 

styled Faujdars Of the 40 estates they 
hold’in Dig all but three are Inam or Chauth, but even in these considerable 
areas have become Khalsa owing to resumption. The 6 estates in Kama were 
originally /ttam but have also been resumed It has been the traditional policy 
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of the successive Mahara,as, as remarked b) Sir Ilepry I iwrcnre, (paragraph 3 of 
Introduction) to reduce the status and break the power of their own tribe 

Rather tlian ' biook a brother near the throne' tiu \ prefer to sirroui d them 
sehes w'lth tlieir Gujar foster rel.itions who thus gr idii illv aequirt d .111 importance 
quite incommensurate with their herediiarv status, and in pursii im e of the same 
policy no opportunity was lost of resuming JutfttsM'A Inums, either on tlie death 
of the holders without direct male hei s, or even in tin t life lime subject to the 
grant of money pensions or posts in the St lie army "I his process wa^ c irried 
to great lengths by the late Maharaja, but suite the reorg ims itionof the Adminis- 
tration under the Political Agent in »S95. it has bt en stopped, and in case of 
Jagirdars or Inaindars d)ing without heirs, sueetssion is tllowed to the tie a ol- 
kin, if descended from the original grantee, and to adopted sons with the same 
limitation 

It will be understood there ^ire that t'le^ei lings of Smsmwar J iti to their rulers, 
have not been over-cordial, .iiul that tliev ha.e viewed their 'tuptrsi ssioti in pjsts 
of trust and emolument b\ the Gujar elemenl with je.al iisv iid dissati-'f triio i 
Historieally the Jat Jagirdars and Itiimd irs oeeujiv the s.inie position in 
Bhartpur as toe Th ikur jagirdars in \lvar but m actual f let their position is 
much inferior, as thev have bveii gr iduallv shorn oi tlmir powers mil pri’i'egis 
The result of their liistor.e il de ebipnieiit li is beuii to m. ike them less et c'gu 
tic and successful as agriculturists than J^ts are u-^iiallv f mrid to he i he traditions 
of fightingand plunder ire still too recent for them t jseltle down to steadv, plodding 
habits of industrv I he S)slem under which the bt ite accepts alteiui.ince .it the 
tahsils, city gates and other public biitlduigs in lieii 01 the miht irv service wimh 
they formerly rende-ed and are still bound to render in tlieorv, eiicoursges indo- 
lence An improvement is however taking place and the gre it nnj miv ol tiiein 
now' willingly pay the peanlt) of one rupee per motitli tor ihseriee, rather th.in give 
up the tune which they can more profit ibU emplo) m igneulliire 


52 The origin of the litam and Chii.ith tenun s has been slreath reie'red to 
„ ,, j , 1 he Were teiul d grants of eststes 

tr ide bv the e irl'er rulers — the alleged 'u ua 
of the Maltra Gaddi with ';75 Milages by the bmjeror ot nelhi to R-ji K.-im 
proba.bly a fiction invented to give a more legal origin to the grants — to the r 
brothers in arms as a le vard for ptst or a guarantee for future mikt irv services 
These services were defined in e ich case as so manv guns s ^ ^ 

many matchlock men, and the area of 1 uid represented bv one gun varies from 25 
to 150 bighas As the bt Ue expanded uid more fighting men were required so 
did these grants 1 he original grantees in their turn distributed amom' their 
kinsmen the grant and the obligation, and this aeeoiints for the f ict that shares 
in the estate are measured by t e number of guns or the fraction of a "un 
that the Inam or Chauth liolaer is bound to supply The Chant h vilkmes 
now paying one-fourth of the rent d were orignally Inam or revenue free fhe 
tradition as to their oiigiii is that when Najaf Khan seued Dig and Kumher 
in 1 774, the former of winch he held for the Moghuls for several years the 
Inamis who Hocked round the st indard of the Maharaj i Kanjit Singh at Bhartpur 
rather than serve the Moghuls, were on the rendition of then’ll parf^anas by 
Najaf Khan restored to then full former privileges. On the other hand those 
Inams who accepted Moghul Dominion were made by Najat Khan to pay 
one-fourth as the condition of holding their lands When the par"anas were 
restored they petitioned to be allowed to hold m full Inam as before, but the 
Ram Kishori maintained the contribution of one-fourth, as well as the 
full obligation for military sertuce Tins liability for the 26 chauth villages 
originally amounted to 331 guns, of which owing to death, desertion ^or 
absence 37J-^ have been resumed and 293(^0 are still upheld The commuta 
tion or penalty for absence appears to have been introduced in the reicrn of 
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Jawahir Singh When he made his famous raid on Delhi, those Inamis who 
refused or were unable to join him were made to pay a penalty of Rs. 5 per month 
per gun, this being the ordinary pay of a sepoy at the time, to enable substitutes to 
be entertained This is said to have been the recognised rate of commutation till 
the time of the late Maharaja, who at the very beginning of his reign endeavoured 
to make Inamand Chauth holders liable for Pativar and other cesses, and to over- 
come their opposition reduced the penalty for absence to one rupee per gun per 
month 


The effect of resumptions and efHux of time has been gradually to con- 
vert the nominal tenure according to shares in guns, into an actual tenure 
by possession Though these Inain and Chauth villages are nominally joint 
and undivided, separate possession has long been recognised and frequently, 
in fact generally, does not agree with shares In Inam and Chauth estates the 
owner of one gun will be found in possession of 30 bighas, of another gun in 
possession of 50, and though the liability of both is nominally the same, the Chauth 
Jama assessed is paid and resumptions made according to possession Shares are 
however generally recognised in the Shamilat Most estates similarily pay the 
penalty for absence tghair haz ri) according to possession with the land revenue, 
only a few still pay the revciiue and penalty according to shares 


, ^53 The Gujars hold 56^ estates chiefly m Kama and Dig These are gene- 

rally khalsa, but in Dig some Gujar families 
who are foster relations of the ruling 
family hold estates in In^ qr_jagir. The Gujars are inferior to both Jats ana* 
Meos in all qualities biTt ignorance and dishonesty. They are poor agriculturists', 
and as the statement in paragraph 49 shows, keep large areas out of cultivation, 
In order to secure pasture for their flocks and herds. / 


54 Rajptits (Hindu) who own 27I estates chiefly in Dig and Kama date their 
Rajputs origin to Jaipur rule, and their position in 

a Jat State is not a very enviable one 
However the fact that they have no Jagirs or allowances to fall back upon, as m 
Alwar and Jaipur, has made them better agriculturists than their brethren in 
Rajput States 2 ^ estates close to Dig are held by some families of so called 
Musulman Rajputs once unwilling converts to Islams and now wilhng to return to 
the faith of their fathers if they can secure readmission to the fold 


55 Ahirs own ten estates in Gopalgarh, and are as usual model agriculturists 

Miscellaneous tribes and castes Only Other tribe or caste requiring 

mention are the Brahmins who hold es- 
tates in Dig A caste called Ahwasis, who claim to be Brahmins, but are said to 
be Banjaras owns two estates in Gopalgarh 

Lodhas, who are the descendants of the old salt workers, hold 5 estates in 
Dig They originally had many mor^, but have been gradually ousted by their 
stronger neighbours Physically and mentally they are a very poor lot and have 
little capacity for agriculture 

56 The Meos, Jats, Rajputs, Gujar and Ahir communities have been settled 

Antiquity of the viiisge conmunities the land for centuries, while the Brah- 

mins owe their estates to gift from their 
Hindu neighbours 

Here as elsewhere the village communities have withstood the shocks of 
invasions from without, and oppression from within, and nearly all the gaps made 
in them can be traced to successive famines, which have recurred with such regu- 
larit} as to merit the term penodical 
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57* The scarcities and famines of wliith the traditions or recollections are still 

fresh arc those of — 


A D 

1813 14 (sec Mittra Gazcllcer, page 9}) 
It II 5 ® 


Famine* 


Sambat 


1869 

1813 14 

1894 

>837-38 

1 

1917 

iSGo 6( 

>925 

i 863 69 

>934 

1877-78 

>953 

189G 97 


Of these the famines of 1837-38 and 1S60-61 though felt se.crelv at the time-, 
are too remote in date to affect present ayrieiiluir il cuiufuioria I lieir 
general character is described in pages jq 51 of the Maltra Gazetteer and page 
7 of the Gurgaon Settlement Report and as tins tra^l lie-. het\\een these two 
districts, the effects were probabl) much the same ] he\ are reierred to in the 
report of the famine of 1877-78 which will be quoted further on 


58 The scarcity 0if'iS68-6g though set ere in parts of the Slate did net attain 
Seafcty or i8i3-<59 the dimensions of a famine ] he rainfr" at 

Bhartpur during the \e tr was onlj 10*44 
inches against anatcrage of 37, but the defieieney in the outlying t ihsils was not 
so great In August the fall at Bhartpur was onl) 84,10 September 5S The 
Kharif crops therefore failed largel) Around Bhartpur the f iilure w>s almost 
complete and many cattle died of start ation, but the northern parganas were 
more favourably treated and the outturn in places good 'J he zaniindars were 
also m good heart 'I hey had reaped an evctllent Rabi crop, and though 
the Khanf was lost in many places, there were good winter rains and the outturn 
of wheat and barley in the following Rabi was good, though grim owing to the 
deficiency of the autumnal rains, was a failure llie Darbir started tarious 
famine works, but it was found that with the esccption of emigrants from the 
more famine stricken districts further west, labour was not procurable, as all 
available hands were employed m preparing the land for the* coming har\est. 
The Khanf demand was in places postponed till the Rabi, but the actual receipts 
for the year did not fall far short of the ci\ernge 


59 The famine of 1877-78 was one of the most calamitous tint ever 

de\astated this part of India The rainfall 
amine 0 t 77-7 Bhartpur itself (statistics for the tahsils 

up to the end of July are given in paragraph 28) up to the beginning of October 
was only 7 3 inches The Political Agent in his report for 1877-78, writing in May 
1878 states that the Kharif outturn was only one-fifth of the a\erage and in some 
tracts the outturn w'as ?til He estimates the losses for the year as 8 lakhs and 

continues 


“ So soon as it was certain that ram should not fall, the people set their faces towards 
Mahva, the land of Goshen of their imagmacioiis J here are no trustworthy data of the 
number that emigrated, but there are instanees of whole \ illagcs being deserted by their 
panic-stricken inhabitants The great idea was to save their cattle, but out of many 
who returned to their houses few possessed an} thing but the rags that covered them 

‘‘ So soon as the ram fell early in October and thus dispelled the fears that were enter- 
tained regarding the spring crops, the emigrants began to return They for the most part 
reached their homes in a miserable plight, and their emaciated condition and want of 
clothing made these poor creatures fall an easy prey to the cutting cold of December 

“ No time was lost m impressing on the Darbar the necessity of lessening as much as 
was practicable the burdens of the people The Maharaja directed his Tahsildars to remit 
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(suspend) the revenue deniand and to make advances to the people The money lenders 
were also invited to lend money to the cultivators, the repayment of which the Durbar 
offered to guarantee 

“ In Bhartpur also it was the interest of the Borah and the State to keep alive the 
cultivator, but the unfortunate Chamars, Kolis and other lower classes suffered much 
They could only eke out a miserable subsistence by scraping up and selling a little glass 
where it was to be found, collecting weeds, etc 

“ The Maharaja was induced to open poor houses at the Capital and Dig and also to 
commence relief works 


“ The distress is daily lessening, the gathering in of the harvest and ripening of the 
carrots, which were abundantly sown, offer a certain amount of work and food for the people, 
but the relief works will be required till November next, when the kharif crop is ready to 
be harvested 


‘‘The copious rainfall in October averted a terrible calamity for it just enabled the rabi 
crop to be sown More timely ram in December completed the good work, and a bumper 
harvest might have been expected had not the January trost injured the gram which had 
been cultivated to an unusually large extent The outturn of gram is estimited at four- 
tenths which taking into calculation the large area cultivated, prob ibly represents about 
two-thirds of the supply of ordinary years The other crops also suffered but to a far less 
extent " 


The price current statement of the year shows that the three staples — barley, 
jawar and gram wiere selling in May 1877 at 29, 24 and 29 sers per rupee res- 
pectively In August the price had risen to 19, 18 and 19 sers, in September to 
12 , 10^ and 12 , in October (owing to the Maharaja’s endeavour to compel grain 
dealers to sell at fixed rates, ms , wheat 16, bejar 20, gram 19^} they fell to 19, 19 
and iS, in December (the attempt to interfere with prices having faded) had again 
risen to 13, 13 and 14 sers, in February 1878 stood at 12+, 12 and 12 }, and in 
March fell to 15, 12 and 14, m May had fallen to 19, 10 (jawar continued to rise 
m price owing to the absence of stocks and demand for seed) and 16, and 
remained close to these figures till the reaping of the kharif crop m November 
lowered them to 20, 21 1, 18J or something approaching the normal 


60 The above account of the famine may be supplemented by extracts from 
Extrcts from the Famme Report jor the Famine Commission 

paragraph 2 he writes — 


by the Agency 


Surgeon 


Dr. Spencer In 


'' The parganas of Gopalgarh, Pahan, Kama, Nagar, Dig, Kumher suffer more from 
prolonged drought than other districts in Bhartpur because there are fewer wells 111 them, 
they are dependent on ram almost entirely During the famineyearsof 1837, 1866, 

only slight showers fell in the early parts of June and July In 1837 during the months of 
August, September and October there was no rain at all, so both kharif and rabi crops 
failed, many people died from starvation, and numbers migrated to Malwa No pressure of 
this kind was however experienced in i860 and 1868 But m 1877 the rain held off entirely 
in June, July, August and September Numbers perished from starvation and emigration 
took place largely to other provinces, a large number of cattle died The fall of rain in 
October saved the lives of many men and cattle The death rate as shown by returns is 
lower than usual This probably results from want of care in recording deaths, but it 
must be remembered that about 1,00,000 people are supposed to have left the State which 
would materially diminish the death rate 23 years elapsed between the famine of 1837 and 
the scarcity of i860 Since i860 famines have occurred at intervals of 8 years Gram has 
never since been so cheap as it was prior to i860 In 1858 and 1859 the rate for wheat 
was 30 sers per rupee in i86o_and i86Sand 1877 the price was about the same, zna, for 
wheat 9 or 10 sers per rupee 


" The State has been at different times visited by floods, hail and locusts and though 
much damage has been done by each, still they have never caused more than a partial 
failure of the crops and the failure has usually been confined to certain districts There 
are no records showing the amount of revenue collected in 1837 In i860 and 1868 it was 
realised in full, but for 1877 10 annas in the rupee were collected " 


Further on he adds that the area under cultivation is 16,92,892 bighasand the 
land revenue Rs 20,16,584 or Rs 1-3-9 per bigha 


Further remarks on the famine 


61 To these remarks it is only necessary 
to add for the State as a whole — 


(1) That the census of 1881 showed a decrease in the population of about 
1,00,000 or 14 per cent due chiefly to death and emigration in the famine 
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(a) That the State concerned itself more with the realisations of its own 
revenues than 'with the relief of the people The compulsory advances made 
by the Borahs on the State guarantee were chiefly employed to liquidate the 
balances due from the zamindars, and shareholders who remained behind were 
made to assume responsibility for those who had deserted The realisation of 
ten annas m the rupee in the kharif when the crops W'ere only one-fifth of the 
average was a harsh and shortsighted measure 

(3) There w'as great delay in starting poor-houses and relief works, mean- 
time thousands of the Bhartpur poor were swelling the poor-houses and relief 
w’orks of Agra and Mattra, and it was only on the strong representations of the 
authorities of these districts, and the threat to send a bill for their cost to the 
Bhartpur Dai bar, that the latter opened poor-houses and started relief works 


(4) The coercion of the money-lenders to sell gram at fixed prices, make 
advances to the Zamindars, and pay up balances due from the latter, led to their 
break down and flight, and this aggravated the necessities of the zamindars 

(5) As the zamindars returned the State made taknvi ad\ances direct o’" 
through the Borahs, of Rs 80,1 13 in cash and 2,512 maunds of grain to enable 
them to replace their cattle and purchase seed This relief though in the right 
direction was inadequate to the necessities of the case 

62 In the four tahsils now under assessment the distress was specially greaf, 

„ ^ L j as the excitable Meos were the first to be- 

come panic-stricken and to take to night 
In Gopalgarhthe sown area fell from 147,436 bighasin 1876-77 to 32,210 and out 
ofajaraaofRs 2,71,636 only Rs 1,05,266 could be collected within the 3'ear 
In two years the number of ploughs fell from 6,848 to 2,440 and of o\en from 
12,697 to 4,880 

In Pah an the cultnated area was reduced from 95,890 to 33,648 bighas, 
and of a total demand of Rs 1,27,240 only Rs 36,973 was collected in the year 
and Rs 26,817 subsequently leaving Rs 64,371 still due 

In Dig and Kama the distress was almost as great though detailed 
figures are not available In Kama out of a demand of Rs 1,36,653, Rs 1,03,636 
were realised and Rs 33,017 remained in arrears While in Dig out of a de- 
mand of Rs 1,57,449, Rs 1,25,403 were reahsed leaving Rs 32,046 due 

63 This fatal year maiked the beginning of the enormous arrears The direct 

effects of the famine did not cease for at 
least fiv'e years subsequently, and its in- 
direct effects can be seen till this day in the transfer of whole estates or shares in 
them by the impov'enshed propnetois or by the State, the relinquishment of hold- 
ings by deserting shareholders and the consequent decrease in cultivation and 
population — which is now less than prior to the famine — and in the enormous 
accumulation of arreais of revenue 


Indirect effects of the f imme 


Statistics showing’ desertion of owners 


64 Of the owners who deserted a considerable number returned subsequently 

and regained possession dither by mutual 
consent or process of law Ihe following 
table based on the new rcc:)rds shows the number and area of the holdings of 
which the owners have not returned, and in Kama and Dig the figures for deser- 
tion since 1877-78 are also given — 


Tahsll 


Copa ga h 

Paharj 

Kama 

Dig .. 

Total 
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Thus the area abandoned by the owners in the famine year w'as inconsider- 
able in Pahari, and exceeded 10,000 bigahs in the remaining tahsils, while in 
Dig and Kama over 9,000 bigahs ha\e been abandoned by owners since the 
famine year, chiefly by those who were unable to rally from the effects of the 
famine 

65 As a result of the famine the following transfers of shares were made 

, \oluntarily by the owners or on their 

Transfer of holdings owms to the fammc resignation of thcir rights by the State. 

V 7 S , Gopalgarh in 7 estates — Maliki, Pipaikhera, Danishpur, Atbi Dhabra, Khori, 
Rayabka, — shares amounting to 2^ estates with an area of over 5,000 bigahs 
Pahari in 6 estates — Savler, Satwari, Borani, Pahari, Sarvarka, Jaswanti — shares 
amounting to estates with an area of 10,41^9 bigahs Kama — in 6 estates — 
Nangla Banjanja, Undan, Bolkhora, Indraoh, Chicharwari, Kama, — shares 
amounting to 1 } estates w ith an area of 9,591 bigahs, Dig — in three estates 
shares amounting to o\er two estates, but these have subsequently been 
restored 

66 Another serious result of the famine was the partial break down of the 

Brook down of vdlagosystenn. and tennreo community System, the excessive 

interference of the revenue ofticials in the 
annual bachh, and the temporary obliteration of the distinction between landlord 
and tenant as regards revenue liabilities I he sole object of the State 
being the collection of as much as possible of the revenue demand, now owing 
to the decrease in cultivation become oppressive, the old village system of 
distribution was thrust aside, and the revenue distributed on the cultivation of 
e ich year 1 hua the rates Ueeame in manv instances so excessive — amounting 
to Rs S per bigah — th it the owners rather than pay them preferred to throw their 
lands out of cultivation Asa partial and short-sighted remedy for this the 
Slate issued orders that culliv ators should not be m ide to pay at higher rates than 
owners, the revenue demand being distributed equally over .ill, and where the 
owner realised any profit rents, these were liable to be confiscated by the State 
The effect of this was not to improve the position of the cultivators but to lower 
that of the owners 

Meantime the revenue got more and more* into arrears, though attempts 
were made to re.alise not only the current demand but the old balances, land 
deteriorated in value, .md no one would come forward to take up deserted hold- 
ings or land put up for sale on account of arre.irs 

67 1 he )car 1878 79 was again one of short rainfall In July and August 

Harvisia of 1873-79, 1881-83 copious showcrs, but .at Bharlpur 

only I 40 tell in September and not a drop 
from that month up to end of March Both h.irvests were therefore much below 
the average, and a large amount of revenue remained unrealised Prices conti- 
nued high, the average for the year being wheat 12 6, barley iS a, lawar 1711. 
gram 146 seis per rupee 

1879-S0 was a year of good r.ainf.all and aver.agc han’^ests Though the 
tract was still feeling the effects of the famine year, collections improved, and 
prices fell to — wheat 15 sers, barley 26, jauar29 and grim 1 7 sers per rupee The 
recovery was, howeve*r, retarded by another ye.ir of poor rainfall — only i29inches 
at Bhartpur — and bad harvests in iSSoSi The Political Agent in the 
annual report writes that the loss was most felt in the Gopalgarh, Dig and 
Deorhi (Bhartpur) parganas where the outturn w.as not more than half the 
average, but throughout the State gencr.ally fully „ of the crop was lost Prices 
for the year averaged — wheat 1 7 5, barley 22, jawar 20 5, gram 19 sers per rupee 

The following year 1881-82 was on the contrary one of excessive rainfall, 
28 inches having fallen at Bh.irtpur in July and August In consequence 
some of the kharif sowings rotted and it was only a 1 a anna crop, but the 
rabi was up to the average and collections of revenue improved, though the 
balances in both Gopalgarh and Dig exceeded Rs 50,000, while prices conti- 
nued to fall 
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And in a note t'^'l'he above he adds — 

“I lia\e to di\ — jt'i April 1S84 — received a Kai/eyat from the Bhartpur Darliar inform- 
ing me that His Highness the Maharaji has remitted Rs 13195,350 arrears of revenue, and 
that it IS in contemplation to make still further remissions Alany of these arrears were of 
very old standing ’ 


1 am afraid the remission tvas entirely on paper and intended merely to make 
a show 0/ liberality I ha\e found no trace of any such remission m these or 
the other tahsils, nor have any of the Revenue Authorities ever referred to it 


In Kama out of the reduced demand of Rs 1,30,946 only Rs 56,941 was 
realised Laving a balance of Rs 74,005, while m Dig out of a reduced demand of 
Rs 1,37,1 17 only Rs 47,515 was realised and Rs 89,802 or nearly two thirds of 
the whole remained in balance Detailed figures for Gopaigarh and Pahari are 
not available, but the state of things there was equally bad Thence forward till 
the demand was again revised in 1890-91, the arrears were considerable m Dig 
and comparatnely slight in the other tahsils The total arrears for the period 
of 8 \ear 3 were — 

Rs 


Gonalgarh 

Pahan 

Kama 

Dig 


... 46.255 

, Details not available 

84,259 'I of which 74,005 in 1883-84 

.. „ 84,802 „ 


The jama assessed in 1882-83 w'as therefore paid with reasonable regular 
ity, e\cepting the disastrous year 1SS3-S4, in all tahsils but Dig 


70 Hence at the revision of 1S90 91 it was enhanced considerably in Gopal- 

WorkiaEofthercv,se4 assessment of isqo^i g^rh and Kania, slightly in Pahari and re- 
duced by over Rs 9,000 in Dig. Since then 
aided by fair hart ests and high prices, not only has the current demand been 
realised practically in full in Gopaigarh, Pahari and Kama, but large sums have 
been realised on account of the old balances not only by means of the instal- 
ments varying from i to 8 per cent on the demand fi\ed in 1S90-91 but also in 
lump sums in years when harvests were favourable, vts — 

Rs 


Gopaigarh 

Patnri 

Kama 

Dig 


53.980 
>5 936 
10.859 

'15.0S3 


Total ... I 55,858 


71 The character of the harvests since the last reassessment m 1890-91 
Harveata of 1891-92-JE97-93 be gathered from the rainfall return 

(Appcndi\ A) and the crop statement 
(Statement II ) 

The rainfall of 1591-92 was below average in Dig and Gopalg.arh, average 

Kama, and abo\e avenge in Pahari 
' The crop areas, however, were below 

average in all tahsils as the rams were late 

The next three years 1892-93 — 189J.-95, inclusive, w'cre years of abundant 
1S92-93— IE94-9S distributed rainfall in all tahsils, the 

Rup.arel floods w'erc very extensive, culti- 
vation expanded considerably, and the areas of crops raised showed an enormou'' 
increase 


The year 1895 96 was onU of short and badly distributed rainfall. The 
, early monsoon rams were favourable, but 

hardly any fell in September and the cold 
weather rams were almost nt/ The Ruparel floods too had been very short 
not extending beyond Gopaigarh The result was that the klianf crop was up 
to the average in area though inferior in quality, while the rabi was much below 
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average both in quantity and quality The inferiority of V‘‘& harvests as com- 
pared with those ot 1894-95, the last of the fat years, is shewn in the following 
return of crop sown — 




1894 9 S 



189s 96 

Tahsil 







Khanf 

Rabi 

Total 

Khanf 

Rabi 

Gopalgarh 

89089 

107,746 

9684s 

66 987 

78 230 

Pahari 

40,132 

89.704 

139,836 

47431 

51,571 

Kama 

67.31s 

56,249 

123,564 

76,61a 

46,1^87 

Dig .. 

73 410 

68,690 

142,180 

81 271 

45 332 

Total 

270,026 

322389 

602,425 

272 301 

222 j 030 


Total 

99,002 
123 499 
la6 603 

494.321 


Fodder became verv scanty and the cattle began to feel the pinch of scar- 
city, but the high prices enabled the zamindars to pay up the reienue demand 
almost in full, the arrears of the year in all 4 tahsils being under Rs 1,000 

In the following year 1896-97, the rainfall again was much below the 

average in Gopalgarh — 1686, Pahari — 
^ ® 15 20, Kama — i 8 47, but abo\e the average 

in Dig — 31 07 — owing to an excessive fall of 22 30 inches m July In September 
no ram to speak of fell, and the kharif outturn was therefore poor and the rabi 
sowings again much below average The Ruparel floods were again short 
and did not extend beyond Gopalgarh The winter rams, however, w'ere normal 
and the outturn of the rabi exce’lent and this combined with high prices, 
enabled the zamindars to hold their own, though they felt the pinch of the scarcity 
severely Ihe sown areas of the year are shown in the following table — 


Tahsil 

Khanf 

^ Rabi 

Total 

Gopalgarh .. 

95,804 

72,655 

168,464 

Pahari 

58,821 

51,977 

110,798 

Kama ... t 

92,944 

42,020 

134,964 

Dig 

84,427 

52,576 

137,303 


The revenue was again realised m full except in Dig w'here the balances 
of the year amounted to Rs 8,900 

On the whole this tract escaped lightly enough in these tw'o years of stress 
and difficulty which pressed so heavily upon the southern tahsils 

The past year 1897-98, was again one of short though well distributed rain- 
J89798 fall, the figures being Gopalgarh— 20 83, 

Pahari — 1564, Kama — 1748, and Dig— 
24 30 The deficiency was very large m Pahari and Kama How^ever, great 
efforts W'ere made to make up for the deficiencies of the previous 2 years by 
putting every available bigah under crops The increase w'as chiefly in barant 
lands, as the Ruparel floods though widespread and beneficial in Gopalgarh 
did not spread to the other "Qhsils The continuation of the rains well into 
September secured a good khanf crop The winter rams though heavy in all 
tahsils did not fall till the middle of February, and this was too late to save part 
of the barani and sairaba crops, though of much benefit to the chain The 
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The figures now given have been obtained after much laborious search and 
enquiry 1 he total balances fall considerably short of those furnished by the 
Revenue office (paragraph 49 introduction) in February 1897, the reason being 
that some arrears have since been realised, and the figures there given include 
balances due from Inamis, Mafidars, etc , arrears of Takavi, which should be 
kept separate from the land revenue demand 

For the tract as a whole the totals for each re-assessment are — 


SeUlemcnt 


Demand 



Rs 

(1) Summary 

1855-56 

5.22,537 

{2) 3 years 

1858-59 

5.34.301 

(3) ^ years 

1862-63 

5.71.923 

(4) Revision of do 

1868 69') 

1871-73 J 

5.99.274 

(5) *0 years . 

1873 74 

7.00,557 

(6) Revision of do 

. 18S2-83 

6,07.497 

(7) 1 5 years settlement 

1890-91 

6,33.899 

(8) Present demand 

1897-9S Jama 

6,34,398 

Resumed 

7,813 



6,42,211 


This shows that in the 18 years from 1855 to 1873, the demand was steadily 
enhanced till the increase reached 35 per cent In 1SS2-83 it uas reduced by 
13 5 per cent , in 1890 91 enhanced by 4 5 pc’- cent , and since then has risen 

hy ^ 5 per cent owing to resumptions, etc It is now about Rs 1,20,000 or 23 

per cent higher than it stood at the summary settlement 

73 In Gopalgarh the balances that arose during the currency of each settle- 
^ ment are shown opposite it, and the sum of 

(Analysis by tabs Is (a) Gopalgarh ) these gives the present balance which IS 

nearly 5 lakhs, of which over 4 lakhs are on account of the 10 years’ 
settlement when the jama had been raised to an excessive pitch, and the 
tahsil was devastated by the famine of 1877-78 , while a large portion of the 
residue is on account of the bad year, 1883 84 Since 1890-91 Rs 53,980 has 

been realised on account of old balances 
(6) Pahan In Pahari details of the balances prior to 

1890-91 cannot be given as no papers 
are forthcoming in the tahsil office The total balances then amounted to Rs 
133,214 of which Rs 15,936 have since been recoiered reducing the arrears 
to Rs 1,17,278, and of this sum no less than Rs 64,731 is still due on account 
of the famine year alone The only arrears since 1890-91 are Rs 2,239 in the 
estate of Pahari, but these arrears date from the years when the estate w'as 
Kham tahsil, and the liability of the present owners is \ery doubtful 

For Kama and Dig the Deputy Collector has prepared very complete state- 
ments (see statement III) showing the 
(cl and (d) Kama and Dig demand and realisations on account of the 

current year and past years annually since 1855-56 Ihese tahsils started with 
balances of Rs 88,932 and Rs 7 1 ,479 respectively on account of years prior to the 
Summary Settlement, though at the time the Agent to the Gov ernor-General gave 
express orders that all old arrears should be wiped out It is possible that the 
present arrears of Gopalgarh and Pahari also includes some old balances of this 
nature 

In Kama and Dig the total balances up to date are shown opposite each 
settlement, so to determine the arrears that accumulated during the currency 
of any one, it is only necessary to compare the opening balances of one settlement 
with those of the next 

Examining the figures in this light it is shown that up to the 10 years settle- 
ment in 1873-74, Kama and Dig had not only paid up all the demand from 1855- 
56, but had reduced the balances prior to that year from Rs 88,932 to Rs 81,885 
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in Kama and from Rs 71,479 to Rs 70,930 in Dig In the famine and subsequent 
years of the 10 years’ settlement the arrears rose from the above figures to 
* Rs 1,69,290 in Kama and Rs 2,45,894 in Dig The increase of arrears in these 
tahsils during the settlement of 1882-83 toRs 2,21,562 (reduced to Rs 2,13975 
at last settlement) and Rs 3,61,501 respectively was due mainly to the disastrous 
year 1883-84 when Rs 74,005 remained uncollected in Kama and Rs 89,802 in 
Dig In Kama since the settlement of 1890-91 Rs 43,482 has been realised on 
account of arrears, , Rs 2,623 on account of 1890-91 and Rs 40,859 on 
account of previous years The total arrears have now been reduced to 
Rs 1,73,177 of which 'only Rs 61 is due for years subsequent to 1890-91 and this 
IS being liquidated Over half the total amount is on account of years prior to 

1855-56 

In Dig since 1890-91 Rs 68,471 have been realised on account of arrears, 
oi^,Rs 45,983 for years prior to 1890-91 and Rs 22,808 for arrears of subse- 
quent years The total balance due at the end of 1897-98 is Rs 3,28,012,1/12, 
past years Rs 3,25,132, 1897-98, Rs 2,614 resumed land Rs 20 and cesses 
Rs 266 Over one-fifth of these arrears is on account of years prior to the 
summary settlement while a sum of Rs 11,613 is due for years subsequent to 
1890-91 in 28 estates 

74 After what has been already said in the preceding paragraph s-and para- 

Proposals for the disposal of balances g’^^ph 190! the Introduction, it hardly 

needs further arguments to enforce the 
necessity of relieving the 2amindars of this dead weight, by drawing a sponge 
over all the balances prior to 1890 91 It has been shown that these arrears 
have accumulated not from any refusal or unwillingness of the zammdars to 
meet their liabilities but from sheer inability to pay in years of famine or scarcity 
A considerable amount of these old arrears has been paid up in years when 
good harvests left any margin of profit In addition to the instalments fixed at 
last settlement, the tahsildars have, whenever a favourable opportunity offered, 
been in the habit of swooping down on the villagers with a demand for payment 
of old arrears The realisation of balances has hitherto received little supervi- 
sion from the revenue authorities but has been left almost entirely to the 
discretion of the tahsildars The result is continual interference in the Bachh 
and other revenue arrangements of the village communities, while by leaving 
the doors open to indefinite demands of this nature abuses are likely to creep 
in In fact many villages allege that they have paid up and not received credit 
for part of the arrears still shown against them 

The pi esent S} stem puts a premium on idleness on the part of the zamin- 
dars, for the more they extend their cultivation the greater is the demand upon 
them, and on dishonesty on the part of the revenue officials The marvel is 
that under the circumstances the zammdars have not lost heart completely 
Were they made of less stern stuff they would have done so, but the famine of 
1877-78 has taught them the severe but useful lesson, that the lot of those who 
desert is infinitely worse than that of those who remain behind Hence they 
have stuck to the land at all costs, and in the recent years of scarcity there was 
hardly a single desertion in these tahsils It has also taught them the necessity 
of prudence and thrift, and with a few exceptions it would be hard to find better 
revenue payers than the State possesses in the agricultural classes of these 
tahsils With them the payment of the State demand has always been the 
first consideration , to meet it they will stmt themselves and strip their children 
Hitherto the only return they have received for their enterprise and self-denial 
has been a steady increase of their burthens In their interests as well as those 
of the State and of common justice, it is essential that they should now be 
relieved of part of these burthens, vts , the old arrears prior to 189091 
The effect of such relief will, I am convinced, be to put new heart into them 
and in the long run better the finances of the State also 

75 The figures given in paragraph 72 are for the tahsils as at present. 

Exchange of villages since 1855-56 constituted, and take account of changes 

in boundaries since 1S55-56 
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These have been as follows — 

Gopalgarh (i)— 28 estates were transferred to Nagar in 1866. These 


(1) Gopalgirli 


(2) 


constitute the promontory 
jutting out west into Al.’.ar 
between Go\indgarli and Lachmangarh as sho.vninlfie profes- 
sional sur\ey map of the btatc, 1855-58, 

Two more estates Mundliija and Maiidoii were transferred to Nagar 
in 1SS2, while 


■ , 

(3) Garhi was transferred to Dig and Ghoghaur to K ima iii 1879 

(4) In 1S85 Pipalkliera B ikhsluiUa, Malike and Nakatpur were transfer- 

red liiilier from the GoMiulgirh lalisil of \lwar 

Ihe former jam.is of all these estates at preMoiis settlements has been 
included to make the account accurate for purposes of comparison 

In Pahari the boundaries lia\c reniaimd unchanged since 1855-56 The 

transfer ol Kh iniiaka, Uubli, Digroh (now 
part of Kasbi Gopilgarh), Dhaba and 
Jotri Pahari from Pahari to Gopalgarh in 1853 and 185 f, and of Pilsu from 
Gopalgarh to Pahari took pku e bi.fi)re the siiiuin.irj setllLinent At the present 
settlement the estate of Kherli Kaai (jama Ra 501) has been transferred from 
Kama 

Kama in iS6i ga\c up the es ate of Morarto Dig, in 1879 receded Ghogh- 
,, „ aur from Gop ilgarh, and III iSob gase up 

KherhKa.ilo Pahari 

Dig in 1861 rcceiicd Morar from Kama, and in 1877 Garhi from Gopalgarh 
, . j3 and Incheri from Kumher giving in e'c- 

' change Kremna to Kumher Further 

ehinges are under consideration 


ClIAPiER 111 
Gcneual SrArisrics 

• 

76 The common forms of tenures met within Blnrtpur are the same as 

those found m Mwar (paragraph 52, Assess- 
Deacripuon of tenures mciit Report) and in adjoining districts 

of the Punjab and North-West Provinces, xu — 

(1) Zai nndan /.halts — held by a single owner 

(2) Zavittui an bilijmal {gol ijmah) — held jointl) b) a bod) of owners 

(3) Pattuian — partitioned and held according to shares ancestral or cus- 

tomary 

(4) Bhayacha) a {gol kabzatvar) held by possession without reference to 

shares. 

(5) A combination of two or more of the above* 

The pattidari and bhayachai a forms are agiin subdivided into (1) complete 
and (2) incomplete, according as the whole area is held in severalty or some 
IS still kept joint (shaviilat) 

As already remarked (paragraph 30, Introduction) the whole subject of 
tenures was found, owing to the absence of any reliable records and the collapse 
of the village system in many estates in the famine ) ear, and the subsequent 
over interference of the State m the village communities, to be in a state of 
chaotic confusion The mam difficulty arises from the use of the ambiguous 
terms or undivided to cover all estates m which a formal partition has not 
been made Ihus a_^o/ estate may be either “ joint zanundan ” {gol tjmali) — held 
jointly by a body of ow’ners, or the very opposite, vta , held purely by possession — 
bhayachai a {gol l^absauar), and both would in theory be liable to partition, 
as no formal partition has been made Even in estates where sejiarate possession 
has prevailed for generations the zamindars often argue that it cannot be consi- 
dered as a sufficient basis of separate property till legalised by partition This 
view IS no doubt e\plained by the fact that all or nearly all estates were originally 
held jointly or according to defined shares, and this has given rise to the legal 
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fiction that each man’s rights should be definable in btswas or fractions of the 
once joint property On the other hand, even in estates which are admittedly 
joint or held by shares, the owners, owing probably to the high pitch of the 
assessment, distribute the jama according to the possession of each owner and 
frequently at the same rate on both owners and cultivators, and if this alone 
were taken into consideration, many estates would be w rongly classified as 
bhaynchara which are really camutdat t or pattidari The surest means of 
eliciting the real facts is to enquire whether the land is held jtcremar or buteviar, 
t e , whether the present holders are in possession of the land which they or 
their ancestors originally brought under cultivation, and whether they would 
claim even on partition to retain possession of this as against other sharers Where 
the answer is in the affirmative, it may be assumed that the separate possession 
has become so stereotyped as to have grown into separate property, and accord- 
ingly in such cases the estate would be classed as bhaynchara as regards the 
land held by the owners or tenants holding from individual owners , while land 
cultivated by tenants of the whole estate, or held in common for pasture, etc , 
would be entered as shamtlat held according to the original shares, if these could 
be traced, or according to possession or revenue liability, if the tradition as to 
original shares were so remote as to have been lost sight of 

77 The most common form, however, is that separate possession of long 
Most common form of tenures Standing m individual holdings has been 

taken as the basis of proprietary rights, 
while other land has been entered as shamtlat held according to shares The 
theory on which the North-West Provinces system is based appears to be that, 
in the case described the w hole estate should be regarded as shamtlat, held 
according to shares, but that the separate possession should not be disturbed 
on partition Though in theory the two systems are very different, the practical 
result IS much the same, the mam difference being that the method I have 
adopted — which is general in the Punjab — anticipates the partition by at once 
recording the area long held in separate possession as the property of the holder 
For fi\ing revenue liability and other purposes this system is, I think, the more 
convenient of the two, and it often obviates the necessity of litigation arising from 
claims for partition. 


The numerous disputes as to tenures which arose were disposed of by the 
Deputy Collectors on the above lines, and the result has been, I believe, to dispel 
the vagueness which has hitherto surrounded this vital question, and to give the 
proprietors a clearer conception of their rights 


Classification of estates according' to tenures 


78 The resulting classification of es- 
tates m each tahsil was as follows — 






Pattidaki 

Dmatacuaia 



Tabiil 

Tufc 

Joint 





StAte 


zaaliiJari 

XAu)lo<Jarl 

rttfctL 

Impcrlccl 

Puftcl 

Iniperlett 

proptrt) 


Gopalgarh 

X 

9 

10 

37 

3 

78 


Pahari 

* 

1 

A 

>3 

16 

55 
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Kama 

3 

II 

46 

5S 
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'Khalsa 

1 

31 

»7 

34 
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Chauth • 



«9 
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Inam and Mail 

X 
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5' 

Ittamrar 




S 
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3 


58 

33 

7 

Grand Total . 

6 

AS 
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340 
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TOTAt. 


138 

88 

itS 

80 
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»3 
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134 
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Thus, the bhayachara form prevails m more than half of the ts'.ites It 
IS most common among the. Mtos 1 he jats, though their estates were orit^mally 
held according to shares, based on the number of guns thej had to furnish, 
are gradually by the force of circumstances being compelled to repudiate shares 
for possession, and this process has been hastened oy the fact that in case ot 
resumption the State has resumed — not a share of the whole cstite in proportion 
to the theoretical share or military li ibility of the deceased, but the ai tii d are i of 
which he was in possession Of other tribes Brahmans and Giij irs generally 
adhere with tenacity to shares, and tins is one reason why they are les^ prugre^ >i.e 
as agriculturists than Meos and Jats, but eteii they usually distribute the revenue 
liability according to possession 

One result of the settlement operations has been to gne a grea* s'nmiiusto 
separate ownership by making the people ali\e to their rights and a.iuoU'. to 
ha\e them further defined or disentangled by partition proceedings, eie i Ins 
process, provided the theory of joint responsibility is maiiitanied — \ hn li it has 
been — is not to be discouraged as it is favoirable to nuli\idual etite'prise and 
agricultural del elopment On the other hand, it is apt, as the esample of the 
Punjab proves, to promote inequality and ilienilioii of hiul, but tit’s iiia been 
provided for tn Bhartpur by the reslrielion on alienation deserbed in par igraph 
38 of the Inlroduc ton 

Modcordistribufacj^-s 79 * '^'1- methods of diatribuimg the 

jania m eaeli lalisil are — 


No 


i 

i 

Pail 1. 

i 

1 

: i 

i ’ 

i 

j Tara. 

s 

1 

Oy shares ance&tral cus ots}r)« c*c 



i 

ai 

j 3' 

ti 

i 

Acccudto^ to Uheuat last ^ 


.. 


1 - 
k 


i 

Soil rales on diftereot cU«ics c( bnd cluht» 
S4traUa,Usrani 

J7 

n 

4 

1 ” 

<17 

4 

AU rtund rate on cu tuatioii inc'udin^ in •o'ixe 
cases a rate on cuIuraU c 

JJ 


50 

1 

1 .4 

1 

61 

5 

LnkoowQ or unnecessary (Inamsc'c ) 


- 

« 

I i« 

kis 

j 


Tot\u 

' 

j 

13 

l»5 

f 

1 n; 

; 



The remaining to estates are State property It will be seen that m 85 per 
cent of the villages the revenue is distributed according to possession, in some 
by soil rates, but in the majority by an all-round rate on all cultivation I he 
basts IS not the cultivated area of settlement, but the actual cropped area of 
the year or harvest In most villages fallow land (jadid) is also included, and in 
some there is a separate rate also for culturable (kadnn^ in the possession of 
individual shareholders, especially if it grows reeds (siiriai: /a) or thatching 
grass In some village’s it is customary to have a separ ite 

in each harvest vu , a uniform rate for all Uiarif crops, and soil rates, cnrJit, 
satraba, barain, for rabi crops 

The bachh may be varied from year to year or harvest to harvest, and this 
generally lies in the discretion of the lambardars, patwans and tahsildars who 
decide how much of the old arrears are to be collected. Irregular dues are also 
included now and then Thus the zammdars, instead of settling beforehand with 
the tenants the rents payable by the latter, leave the matter over till the baclift, 
and then fix rates of distribution which after discharging the Slate demand 
will leave themselves a greater or less margin of profit 1 his is a villainous 
system, as no one knows his liability beforehand, and causes frequent complaints 
of over-realisation, ete 
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Tlie z.immdars are now qenerally desirous of ha\ing the method of distri- 
bution fixed once for all at set tlement, so that each rc\tnue payer may under 
stmd his Inbilav, and ol adhering to that distribution ibis reform Mill be of 
great benefit to the people , and there will be no diffieulty in carr)ing it out in 
connection with the re-assessinent. 


Pop.iauoD(,uicaca-vm) So The following table shows the 

fluctuations in population at the various 
enumerations made since 1867 — 
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'1 he figures of 1S90 91 nny be left out of account, as they do not jnelud«> 
the loan popiihtion I he cei sus made in 1897 98 by the selileiiieiit est iblish- 
ineni w IS a ver) c ireful one, ind 1 compirison of the results with those of the 
census of 1S67 sho.vs tint die populiiion is no.v one eighth less than it was 
jears ago, and is now even less for the whole tract than it w is in 1S81 immedi- 
atelv after the fanune ) ear Gopilgarhand Pahari shoiv the I irgest de'crease, 
whieh mav parti) be accounted for b) bad climate Knnn, on the other hand, 
shows a substantiihncreaseascomuared with 1S67, and Dig, though it has im- 
proved since tS8i, is still much below the figures of 1S67 Ihe great decrease 
here is however partly accounted for b> the stoppage of the* salt tridc in 1877 

In \Iwar the loss of population owing to the fimme had been largel)- made 
good between I SS I iiul 1S91, and is b) now completely wiped our If we omit 
the considerable urbin population in Kama and Dig, the density of the population 
per square mile of cultu' ition is low as compared with the four recently assessed' 
tahsils or \! V ir— }o 3 per square miles— ind with Gnrg ion and Mattra The wane 
of agiitiiltural hands aid (lu large sue of the lioldings are very noiieeiblein 
parts of Gopilgarh, Paha'i and Dig 

Ssiis'iMajw cUtiTiUos by owae'i lad I liis Will appe-ir more clc irl) from tile* 

teaaau following table— extr icled from state- 

ment V — 
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From these figures it ^Mll be seen thnt owners theinsehes cultuatc Jnlf the 
area m Gopalgarh and Kama, over half — 58 per cent — m Pahan, and less than 
half — 45 per cent — in Dig Occupancy tenants hold onl) 6 per cent in Dig, one- 
ninth in Gopalgarh and almost one-hfth in both Pahan and Kama The area 
held by occupancy tenants is in all about 87,000 bigahs, and their rights have now 
for the first time been defined and recorded From one to two per cent of land 
held by tenants in each tahsil IS free of rent or held at favourable rates Or- 
dinary tenants at will hold nearly half the cultivation in Dig and slightly over 
one-fifth in Pahan , in Kama threc-ientlis and in Gopalgarh thrce-eights They 
pay rent in Gopalgarh and Pahan almost exclusively at revenue ; c , owner's rates, 
but in Kama they pay other cash te*nts on h ilf the are 1 and in Dig on two- 
fifths 1 he area held on b a tin rents is quite ineoiisidenble, barelv exceeding 
1,000 bigahs for the whole tract Zabti rents, i e , cash rents varjmg with the 
crop grown, are found on an area of 2,357 in Dig itself and a lew adjoining 

villages. 


82 Holdings are large in Kama and Dig vv here there arc man) joint estates, but 

the average area per proprietor is nearly 
uco oi mes the same in each tahsil, ranging from 20 

to 25 cultivated bigahs, or 8 to to acres Tenants’ holdings range from? bighas 
m Dig to 10 in Pahan 1 he area per owner is in all tahsils considerably more 
than that shown in the above figures In the Meo tahsils especiall), it is very 
common for the same body of owners to hold shares in several estates, and in 
this way they are reckoned over and over again In Gopalgarh and Pahan 
too, many of the Meo owners are also proprietors in Alwar and Gurgaon villages 
In Dig the number of owners IS much inflated by the fact that, in the older vill- 
ages, such as Sinsini and Thun, all the descendants of the founders, including the 
Maharaja himself — who has a share of two guns in binsim — are shown as owners, 
though hundreds of them have now dispersed over and received grants in the 
central and southern tahsils, retaining only a nominal ownership in the ancestral 
estates Allowing for this multiplication of owners the cultivated area is more 
than ample for ihe actual number, and there is still considerable room for ex- 
pansion, especially in Dig, the culturable area excluding fallow being — 


Dig 
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or 

18 
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Kama 

14 , 7-10 
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jf 

Gopalgarh , , 
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or 
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Pahan 

13,170 

or 
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J| 
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The smallness of the tenancy holdings in Dig is due to the number of little 
plots cultivated in Dig and the vicinity by residents of the city In all tahsils 
there is rather a lack of resident tenants, and considerable areas are cultivated, 
especially in the rabt, by tenants from Alwar or British territory Thus much 
of the 5fl2rfl6aland in Gopalgarh is cultivated by Meos from Govindgarh in Alwar 
In Pahan all along the border much of the cultivation is in the hands of Gurgaon 
Zamindars, while m Kama and Dig cultivators from Mattra hold a considera- 
ble area The late Maharaja more than once prohibited the holding of land 
even for temporary cultivation by non-residents of the State, the reason alleged 
being that there might be difficulty in realising the State demand from them 
The policy was, however, a short sighted one for such a thinly populated tract 
as parts of Bhartpur are, and the Maharaja himself did not adhere consistently 
to It, as in many cases he made over the lands of deserters to zamindars from 
Alwttr or Gurgaon, on the condition however that they settled in Bhartpur 
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Tenants and rent 


83 All classes are represented among the cultivators— Brahmins, Mahajans, 

Zammdars of the various tribes, but 
chiefly Meos, and all degrees of village 

menials but chiefly Chamars 

The competition for tenants not only keeps rents low, but also has produced 
the curious result that outside tenants, whom it is desired to attract, generally 
pay a more lenient rent than resident tenants The converse is generally the 
case in British territory One reason for the Bhartpur practice is that resident 
tenants have certain advantages as regards free pasture, etc , which are taken 
account of in the rent The large area held by tenants at the same rate as 
owners has already been noticed (paragraph 31, Introduction) It is most common 
in the Meo villages, and is usual in the adjoining Alwar tahsils and also in 
Gurgaon where the incidence of the land-revenue is not more than half what 
It IS in Bhartpur It is partly a survival of the old system under which the State 
demand absorbed all the profits of cultivation — owner and tenant contributing 
alike, and it has been maintained in favour of tenants of long standing who have 
acquired the privilege oy prescription, while in many estates where the revenue 
demand is very high, or there is difficul y in obtaining cultivators, all are allowed 
to participate in it without distinction 

84 The practice of taking profit rents from tenants would have spread much 

„ , . more rapidly, had not agricultural develop- 

Camei of low rents 1,1 .. if 

merit been thrown back a generation by 

the famine of 1877-78 The general desertion of owners and tenants in tho=e 

disastrous years threw so much land out of cultivation that those who remained. 

In order to keep their old tenants and attract new ones, were willing to allow 

them to hold at favourable rates, and the action of the State in forbidding 

owners to realise from the cultivators at higher rates than they themselves paid 

tended to perpetuate the system 

It must not however be understood that the owners make no profit out of 
the land held by tenants at owners’ rates The table in paragraph 79 shows that in 
262 out of the 458 revenue-paying estates the revenue is distributed by an all round 
rate on all cultivation In such estates the owners of course keep the best land — 
the chaht and satraba and superior bat ant — as far as possible m their own hands 
and giv'e the worst to the cultivators, who pay for it at the same rate as the owners 
do for the best This means a considc-rable profit to the 0 \ners, though in an 
indirect form, which is not at once recognisable Again in spite of the State 
prohibition, the owners, especially in Kama and Dig, have gradually — as the 
prices of produce increased — begun to take profit rents, though through fear 
of State interference these were as far as possible concealed 

The usual practice in such cases is for the cultivator to pay a fine 
{jiazat ana") when the patta is executed and the amount of this varies from two 
annas to one rupee per bigah The State itself has in some cases relaxed its 
rules, and in some villages the owners have the authority of the State for realizing 
profit rents — in some cases to the extent of 50 per cent above the State demand 

85 The result of the short sighted policy of the State has been to make the 

^ r,. ^ ^ task of ascertaining the true rents an 

extremely dimcult one In Meo villages, 
where the owners show a wonderful facility for combination, our efforts have met 
with little success, and hence in Gopalgarh and Pahan nearly all the tenants at will 
are shown as holding at the same rates as owners In Kama and Dig, however, 
where the Meo element is not so strong and the zammdars, especially the 
fats, did not exhibit the same capacity for concealment, the Deputy Collector, 
M Hira Singh, who took much trouble to make a thorough enquiry, succeeded in 
several estates in ascertaining the competitive cash rents The data obtained 
will be discussed in Chapter VI 1 

86 Of the 468 estates in the tract ( 1 ) 10 are State property — generally riuids 

. or fuel and fodder pi eserves, a few of which 

s a es avoura y assesse have a small cultivated area (2)402 are 

khaha, {3) 5 in Dig are istamrnr or permanently settled, (4) 25 are Jagir, Inam, 
or Mali, and (5) 26, also in Dig, are held in chauth 
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The statistics for (3) and (4) have been kept separate in the returns which, 
unless the contrary is stated, deal only with Lhalsa and chauth villages The 
chauth estates are all in Dig As already e\plained, they pay only one-fourth of 
the net assets, the remaining three-fourths being remitted on condition of military 
service As compared v ith khalsa estates, in which the State has hitherto 
professed to take two-thirds, and for which I propose to continue this policy 
as sanctioned by the Government of India for Alwar, the relative rate of assessment 
will be 5- I or 3 8, that is where the rate on khalsa land would be one rupee per 
bigah, the rate for chauth would be 6 annas I his is as nearly as possible 
the ratio adopted at previous settlemenis, though it has nowhere been explained 
As regards quality there is little diflerence between khalsa chauth lands — if 
anything the difference is in favour of the chauth, as the original grantees where 
possible selected the best lands, and mo%t chauth villages now contain large areas 
of khalsa owing to resumption, etc It is therefore unnecessary to work out 
separately the data of assessment for khalsa and chauth villages The area of 
each will, where necessary, be shown sepaiately, and after the khalsa rates have 
been calculated, the rates for chauth can be obtained by taking three-eighths in 
each case 

87 The five permanently assessed estates are all in Dig, vis — 

(1) Nangla Moti which was at first held in mam, then in chauth and 
istamrar ^ resumed and assessed pernlanently 

at Rs 534 Five years later an excess 
area of 146 bigahs was assessed at Rs 41 This is shown as khalsa, 
{2) Naraina-Ar^//<2 — This was formerly held on inam for 11 guns, but 
was resumed by M iharaja Balw ant Singh and assessed permanent- 
ly at Rs III The obligation of service is however maintained 
(3) Ntsioata, Sisiuata and Mot oh — These three estates are held by the 
same body of owners In Ranjit Singh’s time Siswara and Moroli 
were granted as an mam in return for 69 guns, while Nisw'ara w'as 
made istamrar with a pei manent assessment of Rs 1,414 The owners 
then partitioned the three estates and distributed the service liability 
and the istamrar assesssment over all three as follows — 


E late 

Jima 

Rs 

Guns 

Niswara 4., 

>77 

9 

Siswara 

772 

... 465 

40 

Moioli 

20 


This partition was not taken account of by the State m imposing patwar cess, 
which was all imposed on Niswara Ihis error will now be remedied 

Moreover, in all three estates a considerable area became khalsa owing to 
resumptions , w'hen this was assessed the istamrar jama should have been propor- 
tionably reduced The reduction, Rs 86 in Niswara and Rs 1 1 in Moroli, 
was correctly calculated at last settlement, but, instead of being given from the 
istamrar demand, it was given from the khalsa, so that the wrong persons got 
the benefit of it This will now be rectified The case is quoted here not on 
account of its intrinsic importance but as exemplifying the complications which 
we have to unravel and the intricate nature of some of the tenures 

88 Only one estate is now managed as kham tahsil This is Nangla Banjir 
Khamtahsii Gopalgarh, where the danger of swamp- 

ing from the floods of the Chuhar Sidh 
nala in Alwar made it difficult to realise a fixed assessment Five estates border- 
ing on the frequently swamped depression near Pahari, vts , Pahari, Kathol, 
Sarwarka, Jaswanti and Savler, had the flooded part of their areas formed into 
separate estates over 20 years ago, which since then have been managed as 
kham In all cases, but Pahari, I have with the consent of the zammdars now 
arranged for the inclusion of the kham areas in the original estates which will pay 
a fixed assessment 

Rules and mortgages ^9 The following statement of alienation 

by sale and mortgage — 

(1) for the period 1855-56 to 1890-91, 

(2) from 1891-92 up to date, 

IS abstracted from statement IV — . 

Most of the transactions were brought to light in the recent attestation, as 
the practice of levying a fee of 10 per cent , now reduced to 5, on the sale or 
mortgage money gave th^ parties qn interest in concealing them 


I 
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go Thus in Gopalgarh over 7 per cent of the cultivated area has been 

^ mortgaged, and a little over one per cent 

Analysis by tahsi 3 but only one-tenth of the mortgages 

(i) Gopaigarb onc-fiftcenth of the sales have been to 

money-lenders who have acquired less than one per cent of the cultivation 

In Pahari 7 per cent has been mortgaged, and about 4 per cent sold , about 

one fourth of the mortgages and one-fifth of 

(2) Pahan bave been to money-lenders, wlio 

hold a little over one per cent of the total cultivation 

In Kama the mortgaged area is less than 5 per cent , of which about one- 

fourth IS to money-lenders The area sold 

(3) Kama jg jibout I 5 per cent , of which one-fifteenth 

has been to money-lenders, who have acquired about i i per cent of the cultivation 

In Dig 6 5 per cent, has been mortgaged and 4 per cent sold , one-fifth of 

the mortgages and half the sales have been 
to money-lenders, who hold about 3 per cent 
of the cultivated area 

For the whole tract about 8 5 per cent lias changed hands by sale or mort- 
gage, vts — - 


5 per cent mortgaged to zamindirs, i per cent to monev -lenders 
2 ,, sold ,, 5 II >1 

In Pahari and Kama there have been no sales and in Gopalgarh practically 
none, to money-lenders since 1891 In Kama and Dig alienations have taken place 
in 62 and 70 estates respectively, and the area exceeds 200 bigahs in 15 and 
26 respectively, 

91 As regards sales very few have been voluntary The great majority of 
Sale and mortgage money them represent cases in w Inch broken-dow n 

owners unable to meet their liability had 
to transfer their lands for a nominal sum or on payment of arrears to relations or 
outsiders This explains the extraordinary low selling value, one to four rupees 
per bigah. For instance in the city of Dig one-fifth share of the estate carrying 
1,100 bigahs with an assessment of Rs 1,340 was sold two years ago for Rs Soo, 
while in Pahari 344 bigahs were sold for Rs loom Fakharpurin 1S79, 2 10 bigahs 
in M Kantariya for Rs 125 in i8Si and 435 bigahs in M Baroli tor Rs 195 in 

1890 

Mortgages are more representatives of the value of the land, although mort- 
gages are not made here so freely as in British territory for the full market value, 
but rather to secure temporary accommodation 1 he mortgage money since 

1891 averages from Rs 61 per bigah in Dig to Rs 10 per bigah in Pahari or 
Rs 15 to Rs 25 per acre 'Ihe figures further show that the value of land is in- 
creasing 

91 -A Alienation of land held in chaiith or mam is m theory forbidden 

Alienatio 

mortgaged 
IS included 

mortgages are shown separately in statement IV It has now been decided m 
connection with the new maji rules, that vicifis of all kinds (including chaulh 
and inavi) are m the absence of any special provision in the deed of^ift, not 
transferable by mortgage, sale or gift, nor can any Civil Court take cognis- 
ance of such transfers, nor are they liable to be sold in execution of decrees 


ns of mafi and tftam land 


In the past however though no sales of 
such lands have taken place, they have been 


quite as freely as khalsa lands The chaiith mortgaged area 
with the khalsa in the above returns, while both chaiith and mam 
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92 Compared with adjoining British districts, the value of land as 

Comparison with British districts fh^wn by mortgage statistics IS not low 

. Bhartpur now is in almost the same stage 

of development as Gurgaon, Agra and Mattra were 20 years ago, and I give for 
comparison the sale and mortgage money /er acre in those districts in 1878 — 


District 

Year 

1 

1 

Particulars 

Amount 



1 

1 

Rs 

Gurgaon . 

1S78 (page 51, Settlement Report) 

Mortgages 

»4 

Mattra 

1857-77 

Sales 

14 

Agra i 

1S61-72 

Sales 

12 


If we compare the statistics of alienations with adjoining British districts, w'^e 
find that not only is the proportion alienated much lower but the percentage 
which has passed to the non-cultiva'ing classes is infinitely less From page 

inS of the Mattra Gazetteer, I quote a 
passage describing the transfer of property 
in the three cis-Jumna tahsils adjoining Bhaitpur up to the settlement of 
1872-79 — 

“ In the CIS Jumna parganas Jats have lost only about one-seventh, Thakurs about one- 
half, Gujars nearly two thirds and the Muhaniadans a \ery large share of their property , 
the gain to the Brahmins have been 50 per cent , while Baniyas, Kavasths, Dhusars, etc, 
who now own one-fifth ha\e acquired it entirely under British rule “ 

In the Agra district (page 539, Gazetteer) 40 per cent of the total area 

excluding lands more than once transferred 
was permanently alienated during the cur- 
rency of the 30 years' settlement, vs — 

17 per cent by private sale, 

10 „ „ mortgage (unredeemed), 

7 „ „ auction under decree of Civil Courts, 

4 „ „ confiscation for rebellion, 

I „ ,, auction for arrears, 

and a small remainder by gift 

In the adjoining Gurgaon tahsils of Nuh and Firozpur — inhabited chiefly by 
, Meos of the same character as in Gopalgarh, 

Kama and Pahari-the area held on 
mortgage alone on ist April 1883 (pages 29 and 30 of Mr Wilson’s Revision 
Report) was — 



Tahsils 

\ 

By cosharers 

By outsiders 

Total 

Firozpur 


9 

»7 

26 

Nuh 


8 

12 

20 


while between 1877 and 1883 two per cent of the cultivated area was sold in 
each tahsil Even if we include in the Bhartpur tahsils the area of which the 
owners deserted in the famine year, and the shares transferred by the State owing to 
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arrears, the total area that has changed hands by sale and mortgage since the 
Summary Settlement of 1855 does not exceed 10 per cent , and of this at least 
four-fifths has passed to other agriculturists generally of the same tribe or got 


93. The high pitch of the assessment has had the effect of preventing 
„ , , . II,.. alienations to non-agricullunsts, as the 

Rareness of alienations and its causes ,, P. . , ,, , 

possession of land has hitherto been of little 
or no value to those who could not work it themselves Overassessment and bad 
revenue administration — hard as they pressed on the /amindars in one way — have 
had the effect of maintaining them in possession of their ancestral acres which 
offered no temptation to outsiders Had land possessed a market value in the 
years of famine and distress, alienations would have proceeded apace as in the 
adjoining Meo tahsils of Firozpur and Nuh — in which, between istjul} 1877 and 
April 1S83, 13 and 8 per cent respectively of the cultivated area were mortgaged 


Alienations are on the whole considerably less than in the recently assessed 
Meo tahsils of Alwar, and the remarks which I have made in paragraphs 64 and 65 of 
the Alwar report as to the rareness of alienations and Us causes are equally 
applicable here and need not be repeated 

94 Here too as in Alwar the result of fixing a moderate demand for a long 

Provision against unrestricted alienation. ''ill inevitably be to enhance considcr- 

abl) the value of land and increase the 
competition for it among agrieulturibts and non-agriculturists Ihe rules recently 
sanctioned by the Darbar, which prohibit the alienation of kind to other than (t) 
male agnates, (2) other members of the village community, (3) in cvtreme cases 
other agriculturist members of the same tribe, should however preveiitmonej- 
lendcrs and other capitalists from getting a hold on the land, while within the 
village community a certain amount of free trade in land is not undesirable 
Curiously enough a ukase to almost exacll) the same effect was issued by the 
Imperial Government in Russia in 1S93, but the capitalists and vodLi-selUrs 
(the Russian equivalent of the Indian village money-lender) got round it by 
getting the starosts or village headmen to coopt them as members of the intr 
or village community The distinction between igriculturist and non-agricultunst 
tribes in India is, however, too clear to admit of any chicanery of this kind 


95 Though transit duties except those on liquor and drugs have been abo- 
Trade lislicd in the Slate since 1SS4, custom 

duties were maintained till 1S96, not only 
on import from an export to foreign territory which are still maintained, but also 
on export and import within the State, which were then abolished 


From the returns available in the Custom Office, the following statements 
have been prepared showing for Kama and Dig the average imports and exports 
of those tahsils from and to foreign territory and other parts of the State for the 
years i8gi 92, 1892-93 and 1894-95, for Gopalgarh and Pahari the imports 
and exports to foreign territory for the years 1896-97 and 1897 98 


\ 
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g6 The chief e\ports are therefore in each tahsil fooJ gMins, oilseeds, cotton* 
f . . (sinned and urginned), oil-cakc, oil, ghi, 

wool and woohen blan! ots, and to a small 
extent from Gopalgarh and Pahari, but to a considerable extent from Kama and 
Dig, living animals — except cows of whieh the export is forbidden 1 lie chief 
imports are rice, sugar, salt, English piecegoods, country cloth, raw metals, (lax 
Ihe figures show that m each tahsil there is a considerable export of agricultural 
produce Ihe exports from Gopalgarh and Pah in compares unfa\ourably with 
those fiom Kama and Dig, the explanation being that of the two M.irs taken, 
1896 97 w'as one of scarcity and in 1S97 gS the exhausted stocks had to be re- 
plenished, while the years taken in Kama and Dig wi re iiars of prosperity Ihe 
value of the exports of agricultural produce from Gopalgirhand Pahari m 1S97 98 
to places outside the State may be taken to be about Rs i,70,oooand Rs 75,000, 
respectively, but these figures do not include value of produce sold within the 
State For Kama taking an average of 25 sers per rupee for food grains and the 
prices assumed in Chapter IV for cotton, oil-sceds, etc , the exports outside the 
State average Rs 1,75,000 and to places within the State Rs 1,55.000, giving a 
total of Rs 3,30,000 Ihe value of the ghi and cattle exported after deducting 
imports comes to about Rs 60,000 more At the s ime rates the value of the 
average exports from Dig comes to Rs 2,46 000 and Rs 2 38,000 for exports 
beyond and within the State respectively, and if we include the figures for sales 
of ghi and cattle — Rs 28,000 be) ond the State and Rs St.,000 within it — the 
total trade amounts up to nearU 6 lakhs per annum 


Dig is however the trading centre not only for local produce, but also for 
the Mew at tahsils generally — which is probabl) the reason wh) the figures fer 
Gopalgarh and Pahari work out so low In Gopalgarh the onlv important Centre 
IS Mkri (population 3,137) whence the produce is sent in country carts to Dig 
and Kama or to Govindgarh in Alwar From Pahari the local produce is generally 
sent for sale to Kama or to jurehra (population 3,264), and thence to Kost m 
Maltra, or through Dig to the railway at M.ittra or Dhartpur by countrv carts 
or pack animals Similarly the produce of the Kama tahsil is exported either 
to Kosi or through Dig to Mattra or Bhartpur 'Ihe carrying trade affords 
employment in the slack season to great number of carts which are now kept by 
the zamindars and others in villages adjoining the trade centres and are a 
source of considerable income '1 he figures m paragraph 1 1 2 show that there 
has been an enormous increase of carts, and that the number is very considerable 
in all tahsils but Pahari There are no local manufactures worth mentioning 
beyond woollen blankets (hammals) in some villages in Gopalgarh and Pahari 
and country cloth in all tahsils 1 here are no cotton presses, and the local 
traders show little enterprise m pushing trade 


97 The fiscal policy of the State till recently has had the same paralysing 

Cl I . I j effect on trade that its revenue policy has 

Effects of the state policy on trade , , , , 

had on agriculture It was only in 1SS4 

that transit duties were abolished Internal custom auties levied on nearly all 
transactions, and therefore a constant source of annoyance and oppression to the 
people, were only abolished on ist June 1896 'Ihey brought in a revenue of 
Rs 82,000 per annum Import or export duties are still in force 'Ihe rates 
were revised and generally raised considerably in 1896 to compensate for the loss 
sustained by the abolition of the internal customs I give below the old and new 
^rates for some of the most important articles — 


Commodities and grains, etc 


Gram 


Old rates per uaund 


New rates plr iuuhd 


Imports 


Exports 


Imparts 

Rs A P 
003 


Exports 

Rs A P 
o I o 
040 


Rs A P 
006 
060 


Rs A P 
016 
060 


Oil seeds 


040 
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Commodities and grams, etc* 


Old r\tes per maukd 


New rates per uaund 


Imports 


Exports 


Imports 


Exports 


Rice 

Tobacco 

C Cleaned 
Cotton s 

CUnclean'^d •• 

Coarse cloth, wool| ropes, etc 


Rs A P 
040 
080 

o 10 o 

O 4. 0 


Rs A P 

040 

0 S o 

o IS o 
046 

046 


Rs A P 
060 

X o o 

0 2 0 

too 


Rs A P 
060 

X o o 

140 

080 

X o o 


Gbi 

Oil, Country 
Kerosine 
C harcoal 
Timber 
Oxen 

Male bu^alo 
She „ 

Horse 

Pony 

Camel 

Sheep and goats 
Hides 


too 

040 

O 2 O 

006 
006 
040 
0 2 0 
08c 
080 
0 2 0 
040 
006 
5 pics to 3 sns 


too 

040 
o 2 o 
006 
006 
o X 0 
0x0 
0x0 
o 1 6 
0x6 
o I o 
006 
6 pics to 3ans 


t 8 o 
060 

010 
0x0 
100 
X 0 0 
200 
Id o 0 
200 
300 

Z O 0 
1 an to 4 ans 


180 

060 

0x0 
0x0 
loo 
zoo 
200 
10 o o 
200 
300 
loo 
1 an to 4 ans 


It IS hardly a matter for surprise that trade does not flourish under these 
imposts The average annual income from customs for the whole State is about 
Rs 1,80,000 In 1897-98, the income was Rs 2,73,100 

A good deal has been done of recent years to re-organise the department 
and towards abolishing the innumerable petty taxes {lugs) which ivere levied on 
almost every trade and profession and gave opportunities to petty underpaid 
officials to extort money from the people The Dewan’s report for 1S96 97 
gives a list of no less than 45 of such oppressive imposts which have now been 
abolished As examples of their nature, I may mention ( 1 ) that all 
trees were regarded as State property, (2) the first month’s pay of every State 
servant was deducted for th6 building fund of the Jama Masjid and Ganga Temple 
at Bhartpur according as he happened to be a Musalman or Hindu, (3) in the 
Nagar tahsil every marriage according to the Mohamedan rites (nikah) had 
to pay a tax of Rs 5 

98 The following table based on the Milan Rakba Statement No I com- 
increase and decrease xfl total and cultivated pares the total area of each tahsil and its 

classification into cultivated and unculti- 
vated at the settlements of 1890-91 and in the year 1897-98 It is impossible to 
carry the enquiry further back, for on account of the incompleteness of the old 
figures and the changes in the bigah standard of measurement any attempts at 
comparison would only mislead — 
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To make the comparison more useful I have shown separately the 
area of mafi and mam, and in Dig of tstamrar lands as well, and then shown 
in detail the classification of the khalsa lands at last settlement and now For 
maji lands no details of cultivation at last settlement are available except in Kama, 
but I have been able to show the present cultivated area for all tahsils 


99 The figures may now be examined in detail As regards total area, 

the difference as compared with 11590-91 


Analysis of the figures by tahstls 


IS inconsiderable — in no case exceeding i 


per cent — and is due to more accurate measurements of the new cultivation and 
more correct calculation of areas The revenue-free area has decreased as 
follows — 


Gopalgarh 

% 

• 

. Ij 34I bigahs, 

Pahari ... 



. 185 „ 

Kama . 

t •• 


.. 269 „ 

Dig 



3>659 11 


and the decrease is mainly due to resumptions or lapse of mafis The areas so 
resumed in Gopalgarh and Pahari are not available, but they were leased 
last year for Rs 1,030 and Rs 349, respectively, and therefore may be 
estimated at 750 bigahs of cultivation in Gopalgarh and 250 in Pahari 
In Kama 478 bigahs have been resumed and added to khalsa, and this area was 
leased last year for Rs 800 In Dig where the revenue-free area (excluding 
chauth) is one sixth of the whole, 1,612 bigahs have been resumed fiom chauth 
and 2,245 from mam and mafi, giving an addition of 3,857 bigahs to the khalsa 
area All of this may be regarded as cultivated, and it was leased out last year 
for Rs 5,613 The khalsa area shows an increase of 3,882 bigahs in Gopalgarh, 
879 in Pahari, 1,375 in Kama, 3.874 in Dig , while the chauth area m Dig has 
been reduced by 822 bigahs 1 he khalsa cultivation has increased very largely 
in each tahsil, vis — ■ 

Gopalgarh ... 25,035 bigahs or 17 percent, 

Pahan 9>76i „ ,,95 „ 

Kama * * t 5 ,.t 3 t ,, 1? i- 5 u 

Dig . . « 28,601 ,, „ 33 If 

and even if we deduct from this the resumed areas as showm above, the increase 
will still be — 

Gopalgarh 25,035—750 = 24,285 or 16 5 per cent 

Pahari 9,761—250 = 9,211 or 9 „ 

Kama . 15,431—478 = 14,953 or 12 „ 

Dig ... .. 28,601—3,857= 24,744 or 29 „ 

In Dig the chauth cultivation has risen from 39,895 to 45,238, an increase 
of 5,344 bigahs or 13 5' per cent A further examination of the figures shows 
that the increase of cultivation in each tahsil is not so much at the expense of the 
culturable land — kadim — the area of which has actually increased in Gopalgarh, 
and Pahari, remained stationary in Dig, and only slightly decreased in Kama, 
but of land which was fallow {parat) at last settlement This had probably 
been thrown out of cultivation in and after the famine years, and has since 1891 
been steadily brought under cultivation anew 

Thus the fallow area has been reduced by 23,071 bigahs in Gopalgarh, 
7,998 in Pahari, 13,577 m Kama and 37,356 in Dig The area of fallow is now 
inconsiderable in all tahsils but Dig In the present returns the cultivated area 
represents land actually sown within the year, and “ fallow' ” means land not 
sown within the year but sown within the last three years 
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loo The distribution of the total and khalsa areas into cultivated, fallow, 
Proportion of cultivated cuiturabie and uncul- culturable and uiiculturable (the latter 
tunable including State property) is shown in the 

following table in the form of percentages — 


‘Tahsil 


Gopalgath 

Pahari 

Kama 

Dig 



As regards khalsa and chaiitli lands therefore the area available for culti- 
vation is 8 per cent in Gopalgarh, 85m Kama, 9 per cent in Pahari and 21 5 
in Dig , while there is a considerable unculturable area varying from 15 to 22 per 
cent , most of which, though not likely to be brought under the plough, furnishes 
a certain amount of pasture, firewood, etc 

N 

loi The details of the cultivated area of and cbauth lands at last 

n * I <■*(. u A settlement and now are shown in the 

Details of the cultivated area 1 j ^ 1 1 

attached table — 


\ 






The statistics now givep^ should be read in the light of remarks in paragraph 
i8 as to classification of s^iraba lands, in paragraphs 20 and 21 as to increase 
and decrease of wells and Classification of chahi, and in paragraph 30 as to 
proportion of different soils \ 

102 The chain land attached to temporary wells and not irrigated within 
/] the year (column 7) has really no claims 

Increase and decrease m c!^ hi to be regarded as chain, but should be 

treated either as sn^&xior Aar ant (as wells can be sunk in it in dry years) or as 
sairaba sabtha If we deduct this the increase or aecrease m chain is 

Gopalgaih • • - —1,266 

Pdhan 
Kama 

r Khalsa 
D.. 




Chauth 




+ 1,167 
+ 2,285 
+ 5.398 
+ 2,442 


The decrease in Gopalgaih and the increase in^Kama and Dig is in harmony 
with the decrease and increase of wells in these tahsilS. ^(paragraph 20), but in 
Shan though the number of working wells has consuderably decreased the 

Chiu area has increased, no doubt because land attached l o wells temporarily 

thrown out of gear but still workable has been recorded as chUIu sabik 

In Gopal<raih and Pahari therefore we cannot look to an^idx crease in wells or 
m chain ark to justify an enhancement, while in Kama and Dig\there has been a 
solid improvement in both v 

in-7 Turning to the or inundated lands, to make t\he comparison 

^ ^ with the figures of last settlement accu- 

Increase and decrease m sairaba jjgjjyct the area) noW shown 

as satraba bartsht as this has hitherto been recorded as bat am \ 

Allowing for this the fluctuations m sairaba have been— 

Gopalgarh < • +26,705 

Pahari • •* 5 . 3<^9 

Kama . • “ 1 

Dig . •• •• + 7.971 I 

Even thus how ever, the comparison is not quite reliable, as at last Settlement 
no distinction iks made between sail aba hal and sx^ika and there is nd, security 
that the methods of classification were the same sairaba in Pahai-i Kama 

and Di— with the exception of 1.400. 109 and 23 bigahs respectively, \ flooded 
within the vear 1897-98— is all sabika (formerly flooded) In Dig Omly 98 
biShsLsWded aLa»a6«atlast settleinent though the advantagS from 
inundations then was certainly not less and probably more than at present ( 

From the State Engineer's report already quoted and from my own ob gerva- 
tions I think the position of affairs is this There has been an undo'ubted 
extension of irrigation from the Ruparel in Gopalgarh, probaoly froin 2 o,o\,o to 
25 000 bigahs, but Pahari and Kama are now worse off as regards the inunda- 
tions, either owing to short supply or to the more extended iriigat.on^ in 
GopaWarh and Nagar, than they were at last settlement The same may, I thin+ 
h^ Ld of Dia In none of these three tahsils have any important works bee^i 
carried out sike last settlement, though such works are in contemplation an d 
are urgently required , 

As regards the increase in sairaba, I therefore hold that it furnishes ah 
argument for enhancement only in Gopalgarh 

104 The increase in cultivation in all tahsils has been mainly in barani land 

Increase m barani 


If we include in this sairaba barishi as atj 
last settlement the increase is — 


Gopalgarh 

Pahari 

Kama 

Dig 


14.783 

2,812 

17.073 

15.003 
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In paragraph 30 it has been shown what a high percentage of the cultivation 
in each tahsil is pure bar am, even excluding sairaba barishi, mz — 


Tahsil 


1 

Barani 

Bhur 

Total 

Gopalgarh . 


• 

28 

7 

35 

Pahan 



48 

2 

50 

Kama 



55 

7 1 

62 

Dig 

• 


60 

6 

1 

1 

66 


and these figures also bring out the very small proportion of bhur 

105 Even this however does not express the full importance of the barant 

cultivation, as a considerable portion of 
the land recorded as chain and sairaba, 
VIS , the chain sabika and satraba sabtka 
of 1897-98, was in that year sown as barani and grew only bat am crops This 
fact, and the ratio between the chain, sairaba and barani areas ot cultivation and 
the chain, sairaba and barani areas of crops, referred to in paragraph 46 of the 
introduction, will appear more clearly from the following table extracted from 
statements I and II — 


Tahsil 


Gopa’garh 


Fahan 


Kama 


Dig 


Particulars 

Total 

Chahi 

Sairaba 

Baiani 

Percentage of 
crops to cul 

^ Area 

172.739 

I3.J43 

100,264 

59,333 

tivated area 

1 

1 

Percentage . 

Crops 

ICO 

186,393 

75 

10,399 

57 5 

67,900 

35 

108,094 

00 

0 

Percentage , ■ 

100 

55 

36 s 

58 

1 

J 

Area 

119470 

8551 

47.958 

55,961 


Percentage 

100 

75 

425 

50 

1 

Crops , 

1 18,987 

5663 

1.S15 

111,809 

}• 106 

1 

^ Percentage 

100 

5 

I2S 

3375 

J 

' Area 


Ip,S2I 

35.326 

85,338 


Percentage ... 

Crops . 

Percentage 

100 

i 5J»376 

100 

14 

II1II5 

75 

25 

25,178 

16 S 

61 

114,983 

76 

108 

. 

Area . • 

160,383 

35.833 

22.534 

102,017 


Percentage - 

100 

22 

«4 

64 

1 

Crops . 

167,100 

34,904 

33 

142,178 

y 104 

1 

Percentage .. ... 

IGO 

15 


85 

J 
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The proportion of the various soils to the total cultivation differs slightly 
from that given in paragraph 30, the explanation being that there the temporary 
chahi not irrigated within the year has been excluded from chahi, while here it 
has been included The proportion of the crops grown as baram in 1897-98 was 
Gopalgarh 58 per cent , Pahari 93 75 Per cent , Kama 76 per cent and Dig 85 
per cent The figure must however be taken with some explanation In Kama 
and Gopalgarh the crops grown as sairaba bnrishi have been included m sairaba 
crops, while in Pahari and Dig they have been treated as harani 


The statement brings to light another important fact, ms , that in all 

tahsils in a year of less than average but of 
well-distributed rainfall the area of crops 
sown exceeds the total area cultivated owing to double cropping, the proportion 
of which to the total cultivation was in the year under consideration — 


106 

Extent of double cropping' 


Gopalgarh 

Kama 


1 


8 per cent 


Pahari t. 6 per cent 
Dig .. 4 per cent 

107 In drawing deduction from the figures, it must be borne m mind that the 

r 1 I clialii urca of cultivation exceeds the area 

Cause of excess of chahi area over chain crops i i i > 

of chant crops so considerably because 
many wells have larger areas than they can irrigate every year, and the lands 
are often therefore irrigated in alternate years, all or part of them 
growing baram crops m the intermediate year Ihis is especially the 
case with brackish and bitter wells, the water of which if applied every year would 
deteriorate the land, so it is desirable to keep it sw'eet by baram cropping m 
alternate years Another reason for the difference is a purely temporary and 
fluctuating one In a year of drought the wells are worked to their full extent, 
and efforts are made to spread the water over all the area, while in a year of 
good or w'ell distributed rainfall much of the chahi land is put under baram 
crops in the Uiarif, and after these are reaped another baram crop is often sown 
for the rabi as a speculation 

108 I have neither time nor space to describe in any detail the methods of 

Methods of agncuiture agriculture They differ little from those 

of adjoining districts as described in the 
Gazetteers of Mattra, Gurgaon and Alwar Land intended for khanf crops is 
ploughed once or twice in the spring to eradicate weeds and make it receptive of 
rain After the first rainfall it is ploughed again to prepare it for the seed, and 
with the sowing it receives another ploughing 

Cotton is sown in chain and sairaba lands in Baisakh, also in baiant lands 
if rams are favourable This is known as Baisakhi cotton as distinguished from 
that of Asarh (Har) sown in baram land after the first monsoon rams The 
other khanf crops are sown after the first rams, the earlier the better, especially in 
the case of bajra The amount of seed required per local bigah (§ th of an acre) is- 

Seer 

Bajra ... i 

Cotton, mung, 

jawar, moth, gawar, 

Charn 
Til 

Wheat and barley 
Gram ... . , 13 — 

Bejar, gojra .. ,. 15—20 

Sarson .... • i 

Ploughings for the begin m, Asarh and Sawan, so that the land may 
absorb the summer rams Sowings begin from the Dasehra which is supposed 
to usher m the cold weather Gram is sown generally m Eatak Wheat, barley 
bejar, etc , from the middle of Katak to the middle of Magar ’ 


} 

•• 15 — 20 

X 
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A plough with a pair of strong bullocks will get over 2 bigahs in a day, or 
even 3 bigahs in the Kharif for which It IS not necessary to pulverise the soil 
thoroughly The hire of a ploughman with a plough and pair of bullocks is 
usually Re i per diem, but if the competition is keen the hire runs up to Rs s, 
especially near the towns The area worked by a plough m a year is estimated at 
20 to 3 j bigahs 

Manure is applied usually only to the superior chain crops, cotton, wheat 

and part of the barley The Meos, though 
good agriculturists in other respects, make 
little use of manure, trusting to the recurrence of the Ruparel floods to renew 
the fertility of the land, Their villages are therefore often indescribably filthy, 
as the manure heaps are allowed to accumulate for years jats and Ahirs apply 
manure, often even on karam land 

The khanf crops— jawar, bajra, moth, masma, etc , without careful weeding 

would be choked out of existence by the 
numerous weeds and grasses thatspnngup 
so freely after the rains These crops generally receive one weeding — all the 
members of the family turning out for the purpose at some timely break in the 
rains , while cotton is weeded thrice Wheat and barley generally receive one 
weeding, but gram is often left to take its chance Hired weeders are paid 2 to 
3 annas a day Cotton, jawar and bajra after they have sprouted have the 
earth around the roots stirred up by a light and careful ploughing (the 
“ scuffling” of Ireland and Scotland) 

109 The food of the agricultural population consists as in Aliiar of the 

infeiior food grams — jawar, bajra and the 
Food of the peoDie. pulses m the autumn and winter, barley and 

gram in the spring and summer Wheat is regarded as a luxury The early 
morning and evening meals generally consist of a sort of porridge 
{dhal^a) made from jawar and bajra in the winter, barley and gram m the sum- 
mer, eaten with whey {chach) curds {dahi) or buttermilk At the mid-day 
meal they eat freshbaked chafottis {roti) flavoured with a mess 0*^ pulses and 
washed down with buttermilk or water Dal made of urdmih wheaten bread is 
considered the most superb food Ghi is very rarely used except by the well-to- 
do The Hindus, even the Jats, abstain from meat for religious reasons, the tract 
(Kama and Dig) being part of the sacred Bnj, while the Meos refrain from it partly 
for economy, partly because they are imbued with Hindu customs 

The absence of meat, ghi and w'heaten bread is compensated for by the 
enormous quantity of the inferior grains they consume My Punjab officials assure 
me that the ordinary allowance for an adult male in these parts is 2 to 2\ seers 
per diem, quite double the amount an average Punjabi will consume, but the 
latter of course has a much higher standard of living and makes up for the defi- 
ciency by using a superior grain and a greater quantity of milk, ghi and meat 

no The standard of comfort as regards housing, food and clothing is very 

Standard of comfort ™«ch below that of the Punjab, but not so 

far below that of adjoining districts of 
the North-Western Provinces The reason of course is that the State demand has 
hitherto left no margin for the luxuries and not over-much for their necessaries of 
life ft is only by the exercise of thrift and frugality that the people hare been 
able to hold their own The Meos, however, though in every day life saving and 
economical, when worked up by excitement will fling their money away on a 
marriage ceremony or a funeral feast or give lavish largess to the bards who sing 
their praises and those of their ancestors 

III Indebtedness to any heavy extent is, owing to the high State demand, 
Hsctcat of indebtedness the consequent restriction of credit, the 

absence of legal practitioners and other 
opportunities for expensive litigation, comparatively rare The village money- 
lenders, though they charge high interest — 18 to 36 percent per annum — are pre- 
vented from making large advances by the inadequate security available, and 
from exacting exorbitant interest by the State rule which provides that interest 
decreed by Courts shall not exceed the principal Agricultural land was foimerly 
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liable to be sold m execution of decrees for debt, but the Darbar has recently on 
the recommendation of the Chief Revenue Officer and myself prohibited such 
sales for the future, temporary alienation of part of the debtor’s land being allowed 
instead 

Another method by which indebtedness is kept down is that the zamindars 
borrow from one another for temporary needs In fact many villages have not 
only no moneylender, but no village shopkeeper The result is that it is rare to 
find the indebtedness of a village exceeding one year’s revenue demand, while m 
the Central Punjab the secured and unsecured debt frequently represent lo to 20 
years’ land revenue It must not however be forgotten that m the Punjab land sells 
for 30 to 50 years’ purchase of the land revenue, tthile in Bhartpur 10 years’ pur- 
chase would be considered a high price 

1 12 The following table extracted from statement VIII compares the num- 
ber of ploughs, carts and cattle m 1 890-9 » " 

^ and 1897 98 — 
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These figures show Ijhat cattle of all, kinds have increased by 50 per cent »n 
Gopalgarh and Pahan, and nearly doubled in Kama and Dig Probably the 
enumeration of 1890-91 was not very complete and the figures were understated, 
but there is no doubt that the increase has been great, and this, though the 
present enumeration was made after two years of drought when the losses of 
catt^le must have been considerable 

The figures for ploughs at last settlement are probably fairly reliable and 
these show an increase of 33 percent in Gopalgarh and 45 per cent in Pahan, 35 
per cent in Kama and 46 per cent in Dig, where however the figures for tnam 
and] istamrar villages have now been included 


In Pahan the number of ploughs and plough oxen is rather low for the area 
cultivated , m all other tahsils it is sufficient ihere is^only a single mule in the 
tract— in Dig The statistics of export and import in paragraph 95 show that more 
cattle are exported than imported I doubt, however, if they are very conclusive, 
as the high duty encourages smuggling The best plough oxen are usually 
imported from Alwar, Hjssar, Rohtak and Gurgaon, while surplus cattle are 
expprted to Kosi in Mattra and sheep and goats are sold to butchers from 
Mattra The prohibition against castration of bullocks in the State leads to a 
considerable number being imported from outside 

113 The area of culturable land available for pasture (see paragraph 100) is 

21 5 per cent of the whole in Dig and 8 to, 

9 per cent in the other tahsils. There is 
besides grazing, but chiefly for sheep and goats, on the unculturable hillsides In 
Gopalgarh therp is no State fuel or fodder reserve In Kasba Pahan the area liable 
to Ije swampediby the Ruparel floods is managed direct by the State, £iiid grazing 
fees, varying from 4 annas to one rupee per head are charged, but the intome_is in- 
considerable Rs 146 last year Of the three State reserves {rands) in Kama none - 
IS open to the zapindars for grazing Thereare 7 such preserves in Dig\\ithan area, 
of 10,754 bigahs Thesp are primarily reserved for the State needs being leased' 
out to contractqrs, who save the grass and supply it to the State at the- rate 
of 5 maunds per rupee Including this the average income for the last 5 
yeafs has.been Rs 6,653 O'" *0 annas per bigah. After the first crop of grass 
has been cut the cattle of the villagers are allowed to graze on payment of the 
following fees, buffaloes — 8 annas per head, cows and oxen — 4 annas, calves, 
sheep and goats — 2 annas Several estates (40 in Dig) have also considerable 
grapng grounds and either sell the standing grass at 4 to 6 annas per bigah or, 
take grazing fees from 0U|tsiders In Kama only 5 estates have grazing lands 
exceeding 500 bigahs, and these are reseived for the village cattle 


1 14_ In all'four tahsils therefore fodder crops must be raised for cattle In 
Tie. the rains the natural pasture is generally 

sufficient, but during the cold weather they, 
are partly stall-fed on ]aw,ar and bajra stalks mixed with (ihe leaves 

of tjie dwarf ber) , in the spring months on the same mixed with sarson, turnips 
or green barley, and in April, May and part of June on the bhasa of the wheat 
or barley together with pala or root crops At ploughing time they are general- 
ly given a ser of gram, bqrley or jawar mixed with cotton cake The keep of the 
cattle employed in agriculture 15 therefore a tax on the crops which must be all- 
owed for 


After comparison with Alwar — where the pasture area is even more restricted — 
and, local enquuiy, the following deductions were allowed for fodder of cattle — Gaw- 
ar and_ charri—all , inasma inoth-= 2 ^ per cent , rabi oil-seeds and barley— 5.per 
cent 

The proportion no doubt considerably exceeds this in a year of drought, but, 
falls short of It Wfhen there has been a plentiful growth of grass andof'jawar and. 
ba]i|a in the autupin months The jawar and bajra stalks are carefully saved and 
stor,ed for future emergencies 

1 15 The chief spontaneous productt; utilised as fodder are the pala on 

Spontaneous products sark}mda, bqth found in 

, sandy tracts, and the, gandar grass in, 

low^marshy lands, the roots of which furnish the hhas khas for tahis 
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The pala is tne most general and useful fodder It produces two crops of 
leaves in the year, and grows in cultivated land as w'ell as m waste The leaves 
are very fattening and milk-producing Piua or Sarkanda has several uses 
The leaves are used in thatching, the canes are woven into baskets, chicks, etc,, 
while the fibre is employed for rope-making The gandar grass is generally 
used for thatching the rickety and inflammable huts in which the poorer villagers 
live, and also for the manufacture of brooms A thorny shrub or thistle known 
Z.S jawasa springs up in low lands if left dry for a couple of years Its 
appearance is generally a mark of deterioration, and it is eaten only by camels 
It IS also used for making tattis 

Palm trees grow in profusion in the lowlying lands around Sikri, where owing 
to the vicinity of the band, water is close to the surface Water nuts (Singhara) 
are grown in many tanks and ponds Hitherto they have generally been separa- 
tely assessed at the rate of Rs 5 per bigah This will now be incorporated in 
the demand 


CHAPTER IV 
Prices. 


n6 The former assessments having been made on no fixed principles, 
„ . , - there is nothing to show what part, if any, 

the gradual increase in the prices of 
produce played in the calculation of the State demand 


It IS now necessary to fix a scale of prices to represent the average prices 
which the Zamindar is likely to receive for his produce and below w'hich harvest 
prices are not likely to fall in a series of years during the currency of the new 
settlement in order to (i) calculate the total value of the produce and then 
ascertain the value of the State share , (a) estimate the extent to "’hich prices 
may be considered to have risen since 1890-91, and how far this rise may be 
taken into consideration as a reason for enhancing the demand 


f 

Bases of the calculation* 


1 17 As the basis of the calculation I 
have ascertained — 


(1) The average bazar retail prices for («) the ten years 18S0 81 — 1889-90 

prior to last settlement, and {b) the eight years subsequent to it 
These have been obtained from the weekly record of retail prices 
kept in the police stations, tahsil, or Revenue Office 

(2) For the same two periods the harvest prices of produce as shown in 

the transactions between the Zamindars and the graindealers at 
harvest time These figures have been taken from the books of 
the graindealers at the chief trading centres in each tahsil, mz , 
Sikri in Gopalgarh, Pahan in Pahan, Kama and Juhrera in Kama, 
Dig and Kho in Dig 


1 18 The complete data are given in Apppendix B The 

each period are given in the 
for the most important crops 


averages 


Compaiiaon of boircst and bazar prices 


table 


for 
below 



Tahsll ^ Period Ciass Prices 
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Arera^e o! iSjears llarrest 
Bazar 
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From this it is\lear that, with a few evceptions, both the harvest and bazar 
prices have risen sligmtly in the second period, the high prices prevailing dunng 
the last few years hawing raised the average for 1891-98 


The difference f 
usually 10 to 20 perj 
by the fact that the 
culturist as a product 


'jbetween the harvest and the bazar prices — the former being 
icent lower — is also remarkable and is of course explained 
^harvest prices, which are the important item for the agri- 
cer, are fixed after the crop has been reaped, when stocks 
are most abundant aind prices lowest, while the bazar prices represent the 
average of the retail transactions of the whole year 

1 19 As a rougH comparison with the above figures and a’so as a help 
Comparison with prices in Eitiartpur City and in fixing a Standard scale of prices, i 
withAiwar ( have examined the average retail prices 

at Bhartpur City since i'87i These, as given in “ Prices and wages in India, 

1897 ” quinquennial pipnods, are as follows — 


\ 


Gram 

1 

I ^871 75 

♦ j 

1876 80 

1881 8s 

1886 go 

1891 9S 

Wheat 

* 1827 

1698 

1843 

1566 

1642 

Barley 

S 

j 2566 

23 66 

2585 

22 63 

2438 

Gram • 

1 =4 51 

2071 

23 90 

27 76 

25 16 

Bajra , 

( 193 

1987 

2293 

17 5 = 

2046 

Jawar 

j 21 21 

22 22 

244 

1927 

24 5 = 


1896 

11 s8 
1448 
143 

1=59 

1371 


It Will be observed th. they are higher than the bazar prices in the tahsils, 
but this is explained by th jb Intenial customs duty which was in force till 1896, 
and also by the levy of ocl hoi at Bhartpur ^ 

Allowing for this the /correspondence is close enough to corroborate the 
accuracy of my tahsil BgvJres Thus in Bhartpur for ten years 1881-90, the 

^tables w ere — 


prices according to these 
Wheat 
Barley 
Gram 
Bajra 
Jawar 




>705 

24 24 

25 83 

20 23 

21 83 


While in Dig — whic^i being a trade centre and in touch with outside 
ir^rJffits. js most for compnson— the bazar prices for the same period 

were — 


Wheat .. 

Barley 

Gram •• 


19 

27 

25 


Bajra , .21 

Jawar •• •• 2i 

The scale of prices assumed by me for the four eastern tahsils of Alwar, 
11 where there were more data available, was — 


Cotton 

II 

Barley 

CO 

Bajra . 

' 25 

Gram 

27 

Jawar 

. 30 

Bejar, gojra 

27 

Moth, mung 

29 

Gochni J 

Wheat ... 

20 

Oilseed^* ' 

r 



and the conditions of the two tracts as regards agriculture communications, etc , 
are sufficiently close to make the Alwar figures ^guidCi This tract is from 20 
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hood of any further 
, , , , , which at present do 

to 40 mdes from the nearest railway and there is no like 
extension of railway communications or of luetailed roads \ 
not extend beyond Dig and Kama in an intermediate 

, , erved as Dig m the 

120 Taking the harvest prices at Kama \ ions, not so remote 


standard of pncea now Oxed 


tions, not so remote 
position, not so well other 

matter of communic 

as Gopalgarh and Pahan as a guide, and of v(.ars during the 

statistics, I have fixed the following as the standard for calculat- 

they closely approach it, are not likely to rule on an a\erf 
new settlement and which therefore may be taken as a s 
mg the value of the produce 


Bajra ... 

Jawar 

Moth, mung") 
Masina j 

Cotton(unginncd) 
Wheat 


26 

30 


25 


tt 


2t 


Barley 
Gram 
Btjar 
Gocimi, gojr 


1 
^ J 


«9 

30 


26 




Oil seeds 


These prices as regards khanf crops — the market fi 


ir which is mainly local — 
Kama for the last iS 


■■■ - r- ■ f carcity and high prices, 

aremterme<l,alcbct«<,snlhehar>estpnccso( D,g an. f 

years which included at least four years of severe e.rv.rt nrrr, « 
while as regards rabi crops— which command a ^ , Kama dunn'^ the 

exported- 1 have fixed the prices higher than thuavetP"'^ 

Dig and Kama, and very close to the average basar 

last 18 years greater or kss variatiors 


It 


11 The figures already given show that there 

in the harvest / 

Reasons for a unifonn act of pnees m all dllTefent tallSll *' CfOpS, but the pnces 

as regards Utar"^ a larger 

of rrzir crops are higher in Dig than else'-here ow>‘ 

centre of trade and population and more in tou/^^^ much as the local 
This difference does not however affect the agricultur/” ^ fixing of 


consumers, and I have therefore not considered it as i. 
a uniform scale of prices for all four tahsils | \ '>riccs, 


122 The next point is to estimate the ijicrease ’ 

Extent to wbicU prices have nsen taki^n into account 


if 


may 


a 


any, that 
reason' ' > 

hancenlent If we take the average har- 
vest prices in each tahsil for the periods iSSi 90 and 1891-98 and appK them 
to the cropped area of 1897-98 according to the estimates of yield «uen in 
Chapter V, we shall obtain the increase in priLcs from the agriculturist^’ stand- 
point in the latter period The process need hot be worked out m detail 1 he 
result is to show an increase of 2 5 per cent in Pahan, 9 75 in Gopalgarh m 
Kama and about i per cent in Dig ' r *. , • 

, Another method of ascertaining the increase would be to apply m the 
way the scale of prices now fixed, and the average harvest prices of the la^rs 
years to the crops of 1897-98 and compare the result This vfould brin<- out in 
increase 0 3 per cent in Gopalgarh, a decrease of 2 per cent in Paliari ?n 
mcrease of 6 per cent in Kama and of i per cent m Dig The comparison would 

be more useful if the assessment of 1890-91 had been based partly on Zes 

which IS not he case The result of the enquiry as a whole to 3110^11 u 
there IS very little pund for justifying an enhancement by the rise m or ces 

■' "« toTcS 


V 



75 


Barishi { Baram Bhur 


Hal ( Sabika 


No i Yield No Yield No Yield No Yield No Yield No Yield 


Gopaigarh 


f Gopaigarh 
I Pahari 

Bejar (barley and-( 
gram) | Kama 


9 5 *2 4 7 


’ ( opalgarh 
Pahari 

GochnI (wheat and ( 
gram) Kama 


f Gcpalgarb 

I Pahart 

Goira (wheat aad^ 
barley) ( Kama 


<S8 »S 5 6 


Gopaigarh 


13 1 These experiments can of course be only considered as very rough 
. I f ij j indications of the average yield The 

results in sairaba nal land in Gopaigarh 
come out very low *-5 2 maunds per bigah for barley, and 4 8 for wheat — as, owing 
to the winter rams not falling till the middle of February, much of the crop had 
run prematurely to ear, and the rain was too late to fill out the grain, which was 
therefore small and light The rabi experiments in Kama and Dig I regard as 
fairly representative, many of them having been made under my own supervision, 
and I w'as careful to select plots not above the average in quality The average 
outturn for sairuba sabika in many cases includes the figures of sairaba barisht 
as well, and there is usually little diflerence in the yield of these two classes 

In deducing avcages irom these results I gave consideration to the results 
obtained in the adjoining tahsils of Alwar (paragraphs 94, 95, Assessment Report) 
which are based on a wider senes of observations, and also discussed the matter 
freely wuth the local officials and the Zamindars 

The rates of yield finally assumed are shown in the following table — 


G palgarh 


r (j) Chahl Hal 

1 ( 3 ) Sairaba Hal 
^ (3) i> Sablfea 

(4) Barishi 

(5) Barani 
, (6) Bhuf 
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Tabsll 

Particulars 













a 






B 

0 

w 

A 

a 


ei 

& 




ka 

Is 

% 


A 

S 



0 

u 

f? 

(a 

r* 

"Z 

H 


0 

/ 

(r\ Chahl Hal 

4 

5 

4 

35 

3 

7 

7 


(3) Sairaba Hal 

35 

4 

4 

35 

a 

6 

7 


(3) » Sablka 

35 

3 

3 

35 

3 

5 

5 

Pahari 

f 4 ) „ Balishl 

35 

3 

3 

3 5 

3 

5 

5 


(5) Barani 

35 

3 

3 

35 

3 

4 

4 

. 

(6) Bhur 

3 5 

35 

3 

1 5 

1 

— 

4 

( 

(i) Cbahi Hal 

4 

5 

3d 


3 

7d 

ss 


( 3 ) Sairaba Hal 






6 

7 


( 3 ) .. Sablta 

35 

3 

3 

35 

3 

5 

55 

Kama ^ 

1 

(4) .. Bariahl 

11 

It 

I 


II 

5 

55 


( 5 ) Barani 


ti 

It 


It 

4 

45 

1 

1 

(6) Bhur 

II 

35 

35 

IS 

t 

— 

— 


(i) Cbahi Hal 

4 

5 

35 

35 

3 

7 

S 


( 2 ) Sairaba Hal 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


( 3 ) „ SablU 

3 5 

ti 

3 

as 

3 

45 

5 

Dig 

( 4 } , Barlshl 

11 

.1 

I. 

tt 

, 

45 

5 


( 5 ) Barani 

1 . 

11 

t 

I 

It 

4 

4 5 

i 

( 6 ) Bhur 

II 

35 

35 

1 5 

1 


4 5 


55 
5 s 
S 


35 
35 
3 5 
a 5 


3 5 
35 


that soil 


Noti — i> avcacia that the Qattuta la the samaaa the hj»mcsabovc» aad the &ii,a-*tncans that no such aop was s own on 


These rates I think are moderate and as nearly represent the actual outturn 
as was possible-considenng the limited opportunities for observation 

It will be seen that the outturn of the kharif crops which are grown generally 
under the same conditions of soil and rainfall is nearly uniform in all tahsils but 
Gopalgarh, where the yield of cotton and jawar is, owing to the natural superiority 
of the soil, put higher than in other tahsils There is a greater variation in the 
rabi crops The well rates are highest in Gopalgarh as the chain land is usually 
benefitted by the inundations, and the rates of yield in Kama are all round 
a little higher than in Pahari or Dig as the wells are sweeter and the sattabci 
benehts more from local drainage 


The large area of satraba hal in Gopalgarh gives it a marked superiority 
over the other tahsils especially as regards the rabi crops In Kama and Dig 
there is practically no sairaba hal, and this is why the column of outturn for this 
soil has been generally left blank 

132 The assumed yields may now with advantage be contrasted for a few 
Comparison of rates of yield with those of leading crops With those of adjoining 
adjoining tracts tracts, the figures being converted so as 

to show the yield per acre 




Grain 


1 

Class of soil 

1 ' 
1 

1 

Bhartpurtaiisils 

1 

Gurgaon 

1 

AUvar 

Eislcra 

tahsils 

Affra 

Division 

vlnchiding 

Agra 

ani 

hlattra) 

Jawar 



Ml 

Barani 

6 3 to 20 

77 

5l to 3 

3 

Bajra 




Do « 

6 3 to 7 s 

55 * 

4 to 9 

7 

Moth 




Do 

3 7 to 6 a 

4 

3 to 3 

3 

Cotton 




Do 

6 3 to 75 

5 

3 to 4 

4 

Wheat 

“ 



Chahl 

17 5 to 30 

13 

19 

*5 

Barley 




Do 

17 5 to 3 ^ 

IS 

31 to aS 

16 





Dahri 

13 S to 17 5 

II 5 

6 5 to 33 


Gram 




Barani 

10 to I 5 

75 

6 to 8 

5 
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The figures for Gurgaon and the Agra Division are taken from page 82 
Gurgaon Settlement Report (Mr Wilson's revision) The rates are all 
round higher than those of Gurgaon, which were considered at the time 
moderate, but these tahsils have a higher rainfall and a better soil than 
Gurgaon and the dahn m particular is far superior. As compared with 
the rates assumed in Alwar, the Bhartpur rates of yield for barani crops are 
generally higher for the same reasons Compared with the Agra Division which 
has an equal rainfall but probably a poorer soil, the Bhartpur yields are slightly 
higher for irrigated wheat and barley which in Bhartpur often benefit by Ruparel 
floods or local drainage, are almost the same for jawar and bajra, much lower for 
viotli, the estimate for which — 8 mans per acre — in the Agra Division seems 
excessive, considerably higher for cotton and much higher for gram for which 
the Agra estimate is very low The soil of these Bhartpur tahsils is particularly 
well suited for gram, and the very worst fields selected by me for experiment 
last rabi did not yield less than 7I mans per acre I venture to think, therefore, 
that the rates of yield assumed are justified even by comparison with adjoining 
tracts 


133 For the miscellaneous crops, I have assumed the following cash valua- 
_ . , . . f „ tion per bigah after local enquiry 

Cash value per bigah of miscellaneous crops r a 'i j 


Kbanf 


Rabi 


C Cane and rice Rs 20 per bigah 
(.Others Rs 10 per bigah 

("Tobacco and opium Rs 30 per bigah 
^Others Rs 12 per bigah 


The area of these crops is inconsiderable, and if rice be excluded does not 
amount to 2 per cent of the whole in any tahsil 
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Having now ascertained (1) the total area of crops sown m 1897-98, 
, , , ^ (2) the average yield per bigah of these 

Measure of ascertain, ng total value of thecrops ^ ^ commuta- 

tion prices, the total value of the produce of the year can be worked out Before 
doing this, howe'ver, we must first deduct (t) the share of the crops that goes m 
fodder (paragraph 114); "vts , all the/awcr and charri, one-fourth of the mastna 
and 5 per cent of the barley and sarson, (2) the area or proportion of sown 
crops that fad annually on an average of years, (3) the share of the crop that goes 
towards the remuneration of the village menials employed in harvest work 


135 The question of the allowance to be made for faded crops {kharaba) 

. , has been discussed in paragraph 98 of the 

Deducuons for failed crops and menial dues Bhartpur as in Alwar the 

crop returns only show the crops sown without reference to the fact whether they 
come to maturity or not In Bhartpur failure of the crops may proceed from 
drought which withers them, or excessive ram which swamps them in the low lying 
lands of all tahsils (see para 16) Having no reliable data to guide me as to 
the deduction to be made, I have had to fall back upon my experience in the Punjab 
where returns of failed crops are maintained, and in Alwar, where I allowed 5 to 12 
per cent of the crop m the kharif and 3 to 5 per cent in the rabi according to the 
circumstances of each tahsd Failure from drought is less common m Bhartpur 
as the rainfall is heavier, w'hde on the other hand failure from swamping is more 
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common, as much of the land is low-lying and badly drained After full consi- 
deration and discussion the following deductions were made m each tahsil — 




Rabi 

Tahsil 

Percentage 





Chahi 

Barani 

Gopalgarh , 

Per cent 

1 

5 

5 

Pahari 

it 

3 

8 

Kama 

1) 

4 

8 

Dig 

$i 

4 

10 

i 

i 

i 


[All other crop] 


10 

8 

10 

10 


For menials’ dues I have allowed a uniform deduction of 5 per cent in each 
tahsil as both the lohar or blacksmith and tarkan or carpenter are supposed to 
receive each one ser per vian^ and these are the only menials who in\ariably are 
paid by dues at harvest time 


136 The total value of the crops of 1 897-9S worked out according to the 
^ scale of prices given in Chapter IV and 

Total value of the crops grown i 

the rates of outturn in paragraphs 131 and 
133 IS shown m detail for each class of soil in Appendix C 


After the necessary deductions as above have been made the net result in 
each tahsil is — 






KuARir 

Radu 


Tahfiil 



Cfos< \ilue 
alt wni, fer 
Lba aua 

Net rnlue 
deduction fodde 
and mct-ial 
dues. 

Cfo s taiue 
allovrlne 
(or kbataba. 

Net Talu 

Gopi'gash 




6,82 003 

6 40 374 

5 18973 

492 172 

P than 




3 13 =-19 

2 03 725 

287617 

269 443 

Kama 




3,89,889 

368492 

3,50,111 

3 26 79 1 

Dig Khaisa 



1 

2,95823 

2,77 036 

3.>9,852 

2 gS 884 

, Chau h 



1 

1 

I 00 76^ 

99322 

1,41,276 

> 31,277 


Total Dig 

1 

j 

402 3S9 

3 78 37S 

4,6 i 128 

4 30 i6l 


Totai 


r 'ue 
fo kharAba 


12 CO 978 

6,00 S66 
7,40 000 

<5 1S1677 
2 ^8,0^0 

8.6J717 


Net value 


1 1 3= 345 
563 les 
6 9o 2S6 
5.75, 

2 30 399 
8 06,339 


Taking one-fourth of the produce as a rough estimate of the State share 
on khalsa land and three eighths of one-fourth on chautli, it would represent a 
cash assessment as follows — 



Rb 

Gopalgarh 

2,83,136 

Pahari 

1,41,292 

Kama , 

i, 73 iS 21 

Dig-Khalsa 

i> 43 i 985 

„ Chauth 

21,619 


Total .. 1,65,604 
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CHAPTER VI 

Owner’s Share of the produce and its value 

137 In the preceding chapter the money value of the crops as a whole has 

been worked out We have now to deter- 
Area paying rents in kind mine what IS the ow'ner’s share and its 

money value, which will represent the net assets {mkasi) according to rents in 
kind, two-thiMs of which will giye the State share according to the standard of 
assessment aat)pted The basis of the calculation is the actual share of the 
produce taken by the landlord from tenants paying in kind Unfortunately the 
rareness of rents in kind (see paragraph 81) renders the data necessary for the 
calculation very meagre The following table, extracted from statement V, shows 
the kind rents on khalsa and chauth — 


One half 


Two FIFTHS 


One third 


One fourth 


Tahsil 




u 

W 

b 

a 

D 


Gopalgarh 

Pahari 

Kama 

Dig 


23 


S 

i8s 

239 


2 


3 

323 


14 


The areas are so small that no very conclusive results can be deduced from 
them So far as they go, they tend to show that the owner’s share is generally 
one-third on irrigated {chain) land in which the cost of production is higher, and 
one-half or two-fifths in sairaba and barani 


138 In paragraph 101 of the Ahvar report it has been showm that the usual kind 
, , . n- . . r ■ in Gurgaon at last settlement were 

Owner s share m diflferent classes of SOU l \ i i 

— cnalit and barajii^ one-third , dahri, one- 
hah to tw'o-fifths, salt wells and bhur one-fourth , and in Alwar I have assumed 
the owner’s share as one-third on chain, tw'o-fifths on dahri and ba>ani land In 
the adjoining Mattra tahsils, kind rents are unknown '(page 137, Gazetteer) and 
the same is the case in Agra (page 546, Gazetteer) The traditional share of the 
Raj in the old days when it took all the profits of cultivation was one-third in 
chain, and two-fifths in other soils as in Ahvar, and if we place the owner in the 
position that the State formerly occupied wnth reference to the cultivator, we are 
justified in assuming that these represent the share of the produce he would 
receive from a tenant 


139 If we assume that all the cultivation is in the hands of tenants paying 
Value of owner s share and of State share at rents in kind at these rates, we can by tak- 
two thirds one-third of the value of the chain crops 

and two-fifths of all others as given in Appendix C, arrive at the total value of 
the owner’s share, r ^ , the net assets based on the produce estimate, and tw'o-thirds 
of this for khalsa and one-fourth for chain lands gives the Raj share The result 
for each tahsil is shown below 



So 



1 


2 

3 


4 



Tahsil 


Total value of 
owner*s share 

Value of State share 
at 3 in Kh5Isa and 
i in Chauth 

Average of (3) per 
blgah cultivated 




1 


Rs 

A 

P 

Gopalgarh 



4.44.642 

2,96,428 

I 

11 

S 

Pahari 



2,23,297 

1,48,198 

1 

S 

1 

Kama 



2,70,108 

1,80,072 

1 

4 

7 

Dig Khalsa 


1 

3.18,919 

«, 43.946 

1 

4 

3 

„ Chauth 


1 

I- 

1 

86,344 

21,586 

0 

7 

8 


Total 

1 

j 

3,05,263 

1 67,532 





Grand Total 


12,42.310 

7.92,230 





140 By the same method we can ascertain for each class of soil the average 
Rent rate and revenue rate per bigah by rents letting value per blgah, tWO-thirds of which 
inkmd give the revenue rate according to this 

estimate The process need not be w'orked out here in detail Appendix C shows 
for each class of soil — chain hal, chain sabika, etc , the area and nature of the 
crops grown, 2 e , whether these crops were chain, sairaba or baram Applying in 
the manner already indicated the rates of yield and the prices already fixed, we 
get the total value of the crops on that class of soil Taking one-third or two- 
fifths of this, as the case requires, we get the value of the owner’s share, and two- 
thirds of this represents the State share Dividing these two results by the total 
area of cultivation (not crops) in that class, we get the net assets rate and the 
revenue rate per cultivated blgah Thus in the case of sairaba hal in Gopal- 
garh the total area of cultivation is 60,755 bigahs on which 67,721 bigahs of crops 
were raised The total value of these crops after making the deductions des- 
cribed in Chapter V is Rs 5,533583, the value of the owner’s share at two-fifths 
is Rs 2,21,433 and of the State share at two-thirds of the owners’ Rs 1,47,622, 
and these two figures divided by the area of cultivation, 60,755, give the rent rate 
per blgah as Rs 3-10-3 and the revenue rate as 2-6-10 The resulting revenue 
rates are given in the following table The rent rates can be deduced from them 
by adding 50 per cent in each case 


Clas. 


Chahi Hal 
, S'vbika 
Total Chahi 
Sairaba Hal 
„ Sabika 
,, Barishi 


Baram 

Bhur 


Gopalgarh 

Rs A P 

Paha*'! 

Rs A P 

Kama 

Rs A P 

2 12 4 

252 

39 s 

I 5 

161 

I 4 10 

271 

I 15 7 


s 6 10 

3 xo 11 

396 

* S 6 

I 6 1 

\ 

170 

I 5 5 

X 6 X 

I 5 S 

1 2 1 

I 2 2 

1 I 10 

0 13 li 

0 13 9 

0 12 7 


Dig 


Khalsa 

Rs A P 

271 
^ 3 7 

2 2 1 

I 3 5 

1 4 6 

I o S 

o 12 s 


Chauth 

Rs A P 
o 14 2 
o 7 4 

073 

073 

060 

0311 


Applying these rates to the areas of cultivation under each class shown m the 
Milan Rakba (Statement I) we shall obtain the theoretical State demand shown 
m the last paragraph 
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CHAPTER VII 


CASH RENTS 


141 Any estimate of assessment based on rents in kind must be very 

Ne«s«ty for cash rent esbmate speculative, as it involves the Striking of 

averages for a number or uncertain and 
often varying factors, e g , the annual outturn of crops, the proportion that fail or 
are used for fodder, the average yield, the average price, the average share taken 
by the owner — none of which can be predicated with certainty Such an estimate 
IS, however, useful for purposes of comparison with estimates grounded on a 
different basis, e g , cash rents, and in the present case it has been the more 
necessary as the information as to cash rents is neither so full, nor so reliable as 
might be desired 


142 In paragraph 81 details of the area held by owners, occupancy tenants, 
^ , tenants holding free of rent or at favour- 

able rents, and by tenants at will paying 
fi) in kind, (2) sabtt rents or bigah rates per acre according to the crop grown, 
(3) at the same rate as the owners, (4) at other rates, have been given The 
prevalence of tenants at will holding at owners rates, and the indirect or con- 
cealed profits which the onners receive from such rents have also been referred 
to Omitting the figures for owners and tenants holding free of rent or at 
favourable rates, I append a statement showing the area held and the rent paid 
by cash paying occupancy tenants and tenants at will — 





CorAtoASti 

Pauaki 



Kama 



Clais 



Ateragc 


Rest 

Arerage 

Area 

Reat* 

Average 



Area. 

Rent. 

per 

Area. 

per 

per 





bigah 



bigah 



bigah 




Ri 

R< A P 


R« 

Rj A P 


Rf 

Ri A P 

)ccup3rcy tenaotf at 

19 443 

39 474 

1 9 0 

31 947 

37 345 

14 0 

18 495 

3X 014 

I 3 3 

owoeik rate! 










tt other xatea 

33 

41 

1 4 6 


- 


7,058 

13 410 

1 14 0 

Dante f Sttmmary rate 
at ^eltl i 

36,370 

50,633 

1 14 3 

^Chahf 1,530 
1 

3,557 

353 

3 C03 

3,731 

1 5 9 

at 

< 




1 






awQere Soil rate 
ratte L 

3»,436 

49,710 

1 9 0 

< Salraba xid 

i 

189 

1 9 9 

6 

4 

0 10 8 






k.naraoi 3r*oi3 

39,103 

163 

19 461 

19 £49 

X 0 3 

1 

i 

Total 

S 7 70 J 

97 333 

I II 4 

33 653 

33 849 

1 7 4 

31,470 

33,574 

- 

1 0 X 


'Chahi Hal 

no 

307 

a 0 8 

7 



( *,419 

5,765 

3 0 0 







4C0 

308 




m 

, Sablka 

73 

118 

I 8 a 

) 



1 716 

r,333 

1 13 3 

n 

Salraba Hal 

1,3X3 

• 

1,931 

368 

31 

113 

3 10 0 

3 

6 

3 0 0 












0 

Sabika 







C 

6,765 

1 Xt 3 

e 


[ 

573 

1 4 3 



**• 

1 



h 

„ Uartihi 

) 






V. 1,333 

I,6i3 

1 5 3 

a 

• 

c 

a 

Daraoi *. 

X 560 

3*046 

1 5 0 

708 

1,384 

1 14 6 

10 S16 

*3,375 

1 3 9 

e 

Ohur 

594 

319 

0 8 10 




3,ogi 

X 719 

0 13 3 

1 

Total 

4 049 

6,304 

I 8 6 

£90 



1,910 

336 

31 3S0 

30,600 

I 7 * 


Oio (KUAIIA ANp Cbauto) 


Area* 


5 ,a 03 


4 63; 
7 3S5 


Rent 

Rf 

56S3 

SjS 0 

10*655 


Rate 

per 

bigah 


R« A P 
I I 3 

I 14 6 

170 


35 SSj 


34 


0 IS 




43 365 

Rbalia on 
3 . 96 J 

aj6 




I, 65 P 

33 i 

I 3*803 

1,016 

30 Sig 
8 S 49 


45 37S 

7.4SI 

341 

3*033 

34 a 

IS 408 
530 

38*343 

9,170 


log 

I 14 8 

I I to 
I 14 8 
1 13 9 

0 X4 7 

1 3 3 
083 

Khalia 

1 4 4 

Cbauth 
I I 9 


The area held by tenants paying other cash rents amounts to only 2 5 of 
the whole in Gopalgarh, less than i per cent in Pahari, 155*^ Kama and 18 5 
in Dig 


) 
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143 An examination of the figures shows however that the “ other cash 
^ „ rents ” are lower than the rents paid at 

Net assets according to “ other cos rents “owners’ rates” in Gopalgarh and consi- 
derably higher in the other tahsils If we assume for the moment that the other 
cash rents” are full competitive rents, apply them to the total cultivated area 
under each class to ascertain the net assets, and take two-thirds of this to 
represent the State Jama in khalsa and one-fourth on lands we get the 

following result — 



Tahsil 

Net assets by 
cash 
roots 

State share 
at 

tivo thirds 

Present Jama 

State share by 
produce 
re DCS 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Gopalgarh 


2 . 9-1 323 

1,96215 

2,43 040 

2,96 428 

Pahati 


226,155 

1,50770 

1,23717 

1,48,198 

Kama 

u 

3,01,613 

1,34,424 

1,38 264 

1,80,07a 


f Khalsa . 

>. 4^511 

97,674 

1,15,538 

1,45 946 

Dig 

1 

^ Chauth 

50,153 

13538 

xg goS 

21,586 


l^Total 

i,g6,£64 

x,io,3xa 

1,35 446 

1.67,532 


The application of these rates would therefore bring out an enormous 
decrease of the present demand except in Pahari where the area under “ other 
cash rents ” is less than one per cent , and is therefore not a safe basis for calcu- 
lation 


144 It has however been already explained that the “ other cash rents ” as 
Cause of low cash rent stoted by the Zamindars and entered m the 

kUatauni!> are as a rule understated and 
misleading, so that any estimate based blindly on them would be quite erroneous 
The State policy in prohibiting Zamindars from realising more from their tenants 
than they themselves pay to the State, Jias had the effect partly of keeping rents 
down, and to a still greater degree of making owners conceal profit rents where 
they realise them The result has been m a great measure to obliterate, at 
least outwardly, the distinction between owner and tenant as regards revenue 
liability, and to render the task of ascertaining the true competition rents an 
exceedingly difficult one Even if it be admitted that tenants at present pay gene- 
rally only at the same rates or at slightly higher rates than the owner, that in 
itself would not be an argument against enhancement It is a well known fact 
that in a backward state of agriculture where owners and cultivators are of the 
same class, and there are few or no capitalists to force up rents to the competi- 
tion standard, the rents which the owner takes from a tenant is determined in 
great measure by what the State takes from the owner So long as the latter has 
as much land m his own hands as he can work, he is often quite willing to let the 
surplus to a tenant at a lenient rent as long as he secures himself against loss, i e , 
as long as the tenant pays at least the State demand There is an apposite instance 
of this tendency in the cash rents paid on chautii lands in Dig These though 
probably superior in quality to the khalsa are assessed much lower, vts , at one- 
fourth instead of two-thirds of the net assets, and the result is that we find a 
large area 13,370 bigahs noimnally let to tenants at owners’ rates equal to 
Rs 10,084, or 12 annas per bigah, while even the ” other cash rents” on Chauth 
lands average only Rs 1-1-9 per bigah against Rs 1-4-4 01^ khalsa 


145 Even in adjoining British districts where the assessment does not exceed 
Cash tents in adjoining British districts half the net assets, profit rents are of com- 

paratively recent origin In the adjoining 
Cis-Jumna tahsils of Mattra (P 137 Gazetteer) it is stated — 

“ As regards the fluctuation in the all round rent rate, before the current settlement 
(1878) no conclusions could be drawn for the cis Jumna parganas owing to the peculiari- 
ties of the tenures, and the almost total absence of any real rent transactions “ 
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In Gurgaon (page 92 Mr Wilson’s revision) profit rents were absolutely 
unknown before the settlement of 1838 They were not very common at the 
time of last settlement (1872-77), but the following extract from paragraph ii 
of the Financial Commissioner’s review shows with what rapidity they increased 
after the new settlement was announced 

i 

“ The recent revision of settlement has had a marked effect in emphasising the dis- 
tinction between proprietors and tenants, the latter being deonved of the peculiar 
privilege of sharing in the profit and loss of the contract with the State which prevailed so 
largely during the previous settlement, and having their rents raised to an extraordinary 
extent, notwithstanding the diminution of the agricultural population in recent years " 

Even therefore if we assume that the “ other cash rents ” have been correct- 
ly stated, and accurately recorded, the fact that they do not justify an enhance- 
ment, is not m Itself a sufficient reason against enhancing, as the pitch of rents in 
a tract like this depends on a variety of other considerations besides the actual 
profits which can be made from the land 


146 This does not however absolve us from the necessity of endeavouring 

Endeavour to asceriam competitive cash rents to ascertain the true letting value of the 

different classes of land I have therefore 
examined the rents on Mafi lands in all tahsils, while in Kama and Dig the Deputy 
Collector M Hira Singh aided by his Punjab experience was able to carry out a 
special enquiry which has produced very useful results 


147 In Gopalgarh the “ other cash rents" covering 4,049 bigahs are found 
Results mCopaiEarh only m 1 6 klialsa Villages The mafi rents 

(see Statement Y) give no useful results, 

the average being — 


I 


Class 


Area 


Averags ren' 


Cbahi 

Sairaba 

Barani 


326 


Rs A P 
I 9 o 


455 

847 


323 

I 7 8 


The Barani rate however comes out appreciably higher than that on khalsa 
lands which averages Rs 1-2-3 On land held at owners' rates’ the rents are — 


Class 


Cbahi Hal 
„ Sabika 
Sairaba Hal 
„ Sabika 
Barani 
Bhur 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Averago 


Rs 

A 

P 

Rs 

A 

P 

Rs 

A, 

P 

3 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

2 

4 

6 

2 

II 

6 

0 

11 

0 

I 

5 

n 

2 

10 

0 

I 

I 

0 

I 

14 

2 

2 

10 

0 

0 

la 

0 

I 

9 

IQ 

2 

9 

0 

0 

7 

0 

1 

I 

7 

1 

0 

4 

0 

8 

0 

0 

II 

0 


which are m some cases higher and in others lower, than the figures for 
other cash rents ’’ Rents in this tahsil where the propnetary and cultivating 
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bodies are usually of the same class— Meos— are therefore generally customary 
rather than competitive, and are therefore of little use as a basis for assessment 
148 In Pahan the 890 bigahs paying “ other cash rents ” averaging Rs 
„ . 2-2 6 per bigah are found in 22 estates 

These are fairly representative ot the whole, 
but the area IS unfortunately too small to serve the basis of average results 
Curiously enough the average rents work out here considerably higher than m the 
superior and more highly assessed Gopalgarh tahsil, vts — 


Chihi 

Sairaba Hal 
Barani 


Rs A P 
..310 

. 3 10 o 

. 1 14 6 


And applying the chain and satraba hal rents respectively to the chain hal 
and satraba hal areas and the barani rents to all the rest, we should get a cash 
rent net assets — Rs 2,26,155 — two-thirds of which Rs 1,50,770 would give a 
considerable enhancement on the present jama Rs 1,23,717 and even on the 
Jama estimate based on rents in kind — Rs 1,48,198 

The area of mafi lands in this tahsil paying " other cash rents” is also very 
small and the average rents on it are — 


Cliss 


Area, 


Average 


Chihl 


42 


Kb A K 
I 10 o 


Barani 


280 


13 o 


The average rents on land paying at owners' rates are — 


Class 

1 

Area 

Rate 



Kb A 1 

Chain 

1030 

250 

Sairaba . 

116 

I 10 0 

Barani , . . 

31,012 

I 6 0 


In this tahsil too the cash rents are largely customary, but the rates are 
generally higher than in Gopalgarh In some cases I have found the rent paid 
on chain land as high as Rs 4-8 o per bigah or Rs 11-4-0 per acre \\ hile the 
practice of taking a profit rent at the rate of 2 annas to 8 annas per bigah from 
tenants nominally holding at owners’ rates is quite common, though usually con- 
cealed 

149 In Kama and Dig though the area held under ” other cash rents” is consi- 

Resrtts of special enquiry in Kama and Dig derable, vi^ , over 20 ooo bigahs m Kama, 

and neaily 30,000 bigahs in Dig (includ- 
ing chauth), the rents were undoubtedly understated by the Zamindars, and the 
application of the revenue rates deduced from them would necessitate a slioht 
decrease of even the existing demand in Kama and a considerable decrease in 
Dig 1 he Deputy Collector, therefore, set himself to making a personal attesta- 
tion of the rents in 28 representative estates in Dig and 40 in Kama The task 
though difficult was not so hopeless as in the two Meo tahsils, and w'as facilitated 
by the village communities being less cohesive, and a large area alonc^ the 
eastern border being held by tenants from Muttra, who when not brought face to 
face with the landlords, were rot averse to disclosing the actual rents In 
some cases Lambardars and Patwaries convicted of knowingly misstating the 
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rents were punished, and this had a wholesome effect The result of this enquiry 
IS summarised in the following table — 


Class 


Chain Hal 

, , Sabika 


{ 

1 


Permanent 

Temporary 

Permanent 

Temporary 


Sairaba Hal 
,, Sabika 

j, Barishi 


Barani 

Bhur 


Total 


Kama 


Die 


No of 

Area 

Rent 


Rate 


No of 

Area 

Rent 

villages 






villages 





Rs 

Rs 

A 

p 



Rs 

33 

z.Sso 

7,607 

2 

10 

8 

17 

3,064 

4 7S5 

3 

3 M 

837 

a 

10 

8 

3 

37 

61 

\ 

847 

1,007 

= 

5 


12 

493 

833 

5 .. 






5 

IIS 

201 




2 

to 

8 




14 

3.750 

7 ,J «4 

t 

14 

S 

S 

1,134 

3 ,o 68 

6 

559 

i,ilB 

2 

0 


1 

6 

II 

a; 

6,390 

9,973 

> 

9 

0 

16 

6,496 

9,294 

12 

I.IOl 

987 

0 

14 

4 

4 

1 16 

70 

40 

15,8,1 

39,743 

1 

12 

5 

2 S 

10,460 

17.323 


Rate 


Rs A P 

2 5 I 

I lo 5 

I 10 II 

1 t] It 

2 5 I 
I 13 2 
I 12 O 

I 6 to 
o 14 4 

i g 6 


If we apply these average rent rates to the total cultivated area we get 
the net assets and the resulting State demand at § for khalsa and one-fourth for 
chatith as follows — 


Tahsil 


Cash rent rate assets. 


State demand at } khaUa or 
i for chaulh 


Kama 


• 

("Khalsa 



Dig ] 



(_Chauth 




2,48,219 

1,83, 7'55 
73,052 


1,63,480 

1,22,510 

18,263 


While two-thirds of the rent rates will in each case give the revenue rates 
according to the correctly ascertained cash rents ’ 


This estimate as regards Kama and Dig I regard as a fairly accurate one 
especially in Kama where the area observed amounts to nearly one-eight of the 
whole In Dig the area observed was less, and I do not think we were so 
successful in ascertaining the correct figures The estimate is based on actual 
cash rents carefully verified for each class of soil in a large number of average 
villages It agrees pretty closely with the independent estimate based on the 
produce estimate-being about 8 5 per cent below the latter in Kama and 14 5 
per cent in Dig, but the cash rent estimate almost invariably comes out lower 
than the produce rent estimate On the other hand it is as regards khalsa 
land about 25 per cent higher in both tahsils than the estimate based on “ other 
cash rents " as stated by the Zamindars, proving how misleading the latter 
would be, if blindly accepted 
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TbiliU rents m Dig- 


In Kasba Dig and a few surrounding estates which are highly assessed 

and owned by non-cultivating Rajputs, 
Zabti rents varying with the crop grown 
the 


lows — 


The total area so held is 2,357 


bigahs 


and 


rates are as fol- 


Rs A p 


340 per bigah 
.300 „ 

2 o o to a 4 o „ 


Chahi crops 
Gram and cotton 
Others 
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These high rates are however due to purely local causes, , the vicinity 
of a big town, the abundance of tenants, etc , and cannot be considered as 
generally applicable 


CHAPTER VIII. 


RATES OF LAST SETTLEMENT AND GENERAL REASONS FOR ENHANCE- 
MENT AND REDUCTION 




The total demand of previous settlements has been shown in para- 
graph 72 Except in Pahari the incidence 


Theoretical and actual rates of last settlement 


per cultivated bigah cannot be given owing 
to the absence of area statistics and the alteration in the size of the local bigah 


For present purposes it is sufficient to enquire into the theoretical and 
actual rates of last settlement The Ja})ia dhaul or assessment returns then 
prepared give in some cases a great multiplicity of revenue rates for the different 
circles into which each tahsil was divided As the object of these rates was 
not to ascertain the State share according to any fixed principle, but to bring 
out the assessment considered suitable, nothing is to be gained from a detailed 
consideration of them I give below their average — 


Tahs'l 


Gopalgarh «i 

F'aharl 

Kama— Swc«t wells 
Brackish wells 
Bitter wells 
^Khalsa 
Lcbauth 


“He 






Jadio 




Cliahi 

Sairaba 

Baraai 




Kadim 1 

Waalr 




Chahl 

Saitaba 

Barani 



Rfl A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Rs A. P 

Rs A P 

R» A, P 

~ Rs A P 

a 15 6 

380 

t t 1 

1 S 7 

I t 9 

0 

CO 

0 1 1 

039 




r" 


1 



a 13 9 

333 

1 3 0 


093 




a 7 a 

I 







add 

> « 7 3 

0 ir d 


043 




I 4 1 

I 

J 







348 


0 15 5 


0 3 0 


.. 


0 14 7 


0 d 1 




• 



Alt round 
rate. 


Rs A P 


152 The rates as given for Kama and Dig represent the actual rates which 
Result of applying old rates to Kama and applied to the area of last settlement 

would bring out the Jama then imposed, 
and the application of these rates to the present area would give the following 
demand — ■ 


• • •• i44i^^9 

• ■ * 45 ) 5*0 

23,169 

I 

This would give only a slight increase of Rs 6,605 *** Kama, as the sairaba 
area is now considerably less than at last settlement, and the barani rate then 
fixed was very light, while in Dig — where the rates of last settlement were 
decidedly heavy— they would give an increase of Rs 29,331, in the khalsa and 
Rs 3,261 in the chautli demand 


is-ania 


Dig 


C Khalsa . 
LChauth 


given 


*53 I** Gopalgarh and Pahari the rates of last settlement as above 

Result of applying actual rates of last settle- in the vernacular Statement of last settle- 
ment m Gopalgarh and Pahan ment bring out a Jama higher than that 

actually imposed 
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Reducing them pro rata to the extent necessary to obtain the actual assess- 
ment of 1890-91, they work, out as follows — 


1 

Tahsil 1 

i 

Cliahi 

Sairaba 

1 

i 

Barani | 

Jadid 

Kadim 


Rs A P 

Rs A P 1 

Rs A P j 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

Gopalgarh 

3 7 4 

1 

a * 5 

1 

0 IS 0 

0114 

0 0 io{ 

Pahari .. • 

a I 4 

196 

0 13 1 

066 

0 I 3 


The all round rate of last settlement was Rs 1-10-3 in Gopalgarh and Rs 
1-3-2 in Pahari Applying the soil rates and all round rates of last settlement 
to the present cultivation we get the following result — 


TahsU 


By soil rates of last 
Sctllemcot 


By all round rates of 
last settlement. 


Gopalgarh 


Rs 

2,88,987 


Rs 

2,83,400 


Pal.ari . 


r,34,ioi 


1,33.588 


Both of these iiould give a considerable increase on the 
which is — 


Gopalgarh , .. ••• 

Pahari ... .. 


present demand 


Rs 

3,43,040 

1,23717 


154 Hitherto in calculating the increase or decrease of Jama according to 
Miscellaneous cesses and items included m the various estimates, I have Only dealt 
the present Jama With the present khalsa demand This 

however is very far from representing the total liabilities In each tahsil there 
are also a number of cesses and dues, some of which are fixed as a percentage 
on the khalsa Jama, w'hile others take the form of lump sums which are imposed 
in some villages and remitted in others in the most arbitrary and haphazard 
fashion All are however included in the baclih and realised with the land 

revenue These can best be explained by giving for each tahsil a statement 

of the total demand for 1S87-97 — 






Dio 

Details 

Gopalgarh 

Pahari 

Kama 

Kbalso 

Chautb 

Koaiia tercnuc m »• 

Returned mads 

34J 040 

1 W3.717 

133,354 

iiJiSii 

(') i.SSa 

19 908 

( 3 ) 1 949 


313 


( 3 ) 343 

Excess areas of mads 

8 

II 




A»s.jsment of water nuta 

47 

i 




Local rate at Rs 411 0 per cent 

11,440 

5.791 

0,480 

1 0,333 

Patwar ccs* at Rs 3 a 0 ^ 

7,626 

3.873 

4 535 

I Oi'SI 

Conlflbutlons for lerapJes, etc 

Ii4fi3 

1*1 9 

*i 477 

I.37S 

Percentage Irried for old arrears of 
land revenue 

3 , 46 i 

a 033 

1,343 

,.100 

Cor fiscatioo of owners profits In Mauza 
Pahl ! 


- 

gs 



Instalments repaid to roooey lenders b> 
order of the btite 



340 


8ao 

Balances for iSSS-^o 





555 

ContrlbuUoo for Ram Ula mcla 





103 

„ watering idols 


i 



84 

Total 

267,094 

13d 834 

153 577 

155,973 


Rxmaies 


(t) Half (bare still 
in Mauza 

Uarauii 

(a) Assessment of 
Istinrar 

(3) ResumeJ during 
the year the reft has 
been luciuded ia 
khalsa. 
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Thus including the two large fixed cesses— local rate and Patw^r' cess which 
between them come to Rs 7-13-0 per cent on the Jama, the total demand for 
cesses is 10 to 11 per cent m Gopalgarh, Pahari and Kama, and about 15 per 

cent 


in Dig 


These extra cesses are generally of old standing The Patwar cess dates 
at least from the first summary settlement while local rate and chanda or sub- 
scription to temples and other religious or charitable purposes began rom the 
settlement of 1862-63 In chaui/i villages the local rate is charged on the 
actual c/taulh Jama at present, while the Patwar cess is calculated on four times 
the ^WAJama. or in other words at Rs 12-8 o per cent on the Jama 

In future it will be charged on the assumed total Jama, which as already ex- 
plained IS not four times the actual Jama but f times 


!(;■; The demand for resumed mafis will now be incorporated in the Jamas 

as well as that for excess area (Barha) 

^Proposal to incorporate miscellaneous cesses, With the mafidars, and for assess- 

etc , in the Jama ment of water nut-cultivation As already 

proposed in paragraph 74 the old balances prior to 1890-91 will now be wiped out, 
Ld all demands on account of them will cease I have separately recommend- 
ed to the Darbar that the lambardari dues and estimated profits in Pahi, (tahsil 
Kama) confiscated over 40 years ago for the failure of the Gujar owners to aid 
the State forces m an attack on the Meos, should now be released The annual 
instalments and Rs 340 per annum in Kama Rs 820 in Dig paid by several villages 
in these tahsils in liquidation of advances made to them on the State security in the 
famine year are being separately enquired into There remain the chatida, 
and miscellaneous cesses for the Ram Lila fair, washing idols uith Ganges water, 
etc These at present are arbitrary and unequal Some estates pay nothing, 
others pay a very small sum, others a comparatively high one Ail of these 
petty cesses should now cease and be included in the land re\ enue, the state if it 
pleases paying the amount as before from its treasury, for in no case are they paid 
direct by the Zamindars This w'as done generally at last settlement in Alwar 
and any that were then maintained have now been abolished by the Alwar Darbar 
The example might well be followed in Bhartpur These petty cesses complicate 
the accounts, and furnish a bad precedent which the officials of Natne btatesare 
only too ready to lay hold of, for the imposition of fresh ones The acceptance 
of these proposals will greatly simplify the village, tahsil, and Sadar accounts by 
limiting the items of demand on khalsa land to four, vts. — 


(1) Land revenue 

(2) Local rate at Rs 4-11-0 per cent "or 3 pice per rupee 

(3) Patwar cess at Rs 3-2-0 per cent or 2 pice per rupee 

(4) Instalments on account of arrears since 1890 in some estates in Dig 


156 Even the above items do not exhaust the miscellaneous demands made 
, „ ^ , upon the Zamindars The demand for 

^ " 1897-98 includes the 

process fees — 

Rs 


following sums lor 


Gopalgarh .. 163 

Pahan ... 314 

Dig . I1569 

Kama 171 


Total 


2,217 
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The fees charged on issue of process for arrears are very high, and throw 
an unnecessary burthen on the revenue payers It rs, calculated that if a man 
paying Rs 50 per annum as revenue makes default of a month for each of the 
four instalments, he will be liable for Rs 72 on account of process fees Rules 
regarding the process in Revenue arrears have; recently been drawn up by the 
Chief Revenue Officer on the Punjab model and the excessive rate of fees reduced 
considerably In Kama 10 Meo estates and in Pahari two, have since 1895 been 
saddled with a contribution for a punitive post varying from 20 to 15 per cent 
on the Jama and realised with ifc In Kama this amounted to Rs 2,509 last year 
in Pahari to Rs 640 This fine has L believe now' been remitted, but these 12 
estates still pay Rs 240 per annum as pensions to the widows of the officials 
killed in the not 


157 Besides the revenue realised by the State, account must also be taken 

of the malbii or percentage on the revenue 
levied for village expenses, and administered 

b) the Lambardars 


Former and proposed rates Of Malba. 


The rates of malba at present are very variable, vi^: — 


Tahsil 

Percentajjc 

Total amount in last year 

Gopalgarh 

2J to 

ro 

Rs 

11,859 

Pahan 

2 to 

9 

Unknown 

Kama up to Rs 1,000 

4 11 

0 

1 

1,000 to 2,000 

3 2 

0 

f- 4.243 

1 

above 3,000 

t 9 

0 

I 

J 

Dig — up to Rs 1,000 

8 0 

0 

*' I 

above i 000 

6 0 

0 

8,717 


In Gopalgarh and Pahari these rates were fixed on no principle, though 
supposed to vary according to the total jama and in some cases according to 
rhe tr be of the owners Thus in Gopalgarh the rate in a Meo village assessed at 
Rs 401 is only 5 per cent in an adjoining Meo village paying Rs 1,200 it is 8 
percent in a vil'age paying Rs (,700, 6 per cent and in a neighbouring village 
pa)ing Rs 1,001, 5 percent The inequalities in Pahari are equally glaring In 
both cases the rates appear to have been fixed higher or lower at settlement 
accordmgas the Lambardars were m the good graces of the tahsildars or other- 
wise, or he thought it necessary to conciliate them Rules regarding the realisa- 
tion and espenditure of the malbi have now been framed by the revenue autho- 
rities, afid I have proposed to fix the rate as follows — 


Villages pa>ing up to Rs 5C0 — 7-13 o per cent 
Rs 500 to 1,000 6-4-0 „ 

Rs 1,000 to 3,000 4-1 1 o „ 


above 3,000 


3-3-0 


or 5 picc per rupee 
4 i> II 

3 » >1 

2 II II 


In each case one pice per rupee will go to the Lambardars as a matter 
of right to increase their remuneration, while the balance will be available for 
village expenses The margin left is I think ample, for here as in Alwar, 
all State servants receive batta while on tour, and the more poorly paid are not 
therefore driven to prey upon the villagers for their food I have fixed the rate 
in pice per rupee for convenience in distributing and icalising it with the jama 

1 58 The remuneration paid to the Lambardars may conveniently be considered 

at this stage at the risk of a further digres- 
sion Here as in most Native States they 
are paid not by a percentage over and above 
the revenue levied from the Zamindars, but by a deduction from the revenue 
paid by the State This is known in Bbartpur as Halk Mokaddamt and originally 
represented the percentage of the profits w'hich the State remitted in favour of 


F^planation of Hakk Makaddami paid 
to Lambardars 
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the owners or their representatives Hence in some cases the whole proprietary 
body still claims to share in It As the present s\stem of assessment usually 
leaves one-third of the profits to the owners, it has been held that they have no 
claim as owners to share in the Hakk Mokadda^ni which is a percentage on the Jama, 
allowed to the Lambardars in return for their services m and responsibility for 
collecting the State demand and for the discharge of other obligations imposed 
on them by the State 

*59 The number of Lambardars m khalsa estates, the varying rates of the Hakk 

Statistics of Hakk Mokaddami by tahsiis Mokaddamt and the total amount paid last 

year, are shown in the following table — 


Tahsli 

Number of khalsa 

Number of 

Rates of Mokad 

Total amount 


villages 

Lambardars 

dami per cent 

paid in 1S97 98 




Rb A P Ks A P 

Rs 

Gopalgarh 

132 

6j9 

I 12 0 to 5 40 

8,783 

Pahan 

88 

345 

3 4 0 to 4 80 

about 4,000 

Kama 

1 12 

402 

440 

6j3>4 

Dig 

1 

lOI 

596 

2 12 0 to 5 00 

3.753 


Rs 4-4-0 and 
origin of which 
assessment but 
In fact It seems 
been done In 


This show's that there have hitherto been enormous variations in the rates 
and though I have taken some pains to ascertain the cause of this I cannot 
find that it is governed by any principle 

The all round percentage of the Hakk Mokaddami on the khalsa Jama was 
in 1897-98 — Gopalgarh Ra 3-9 o, Fahari Rs 3*5-0, Kama 
Dig Rs 3-4-0 In Dig there is the furtner complication — the 
cannot be explained — that the rate is not allowed on the total 
after deducting various percentages — to to 20 — from the w'hole 
that whenever a complication could be introduced this has 
chatiih and Jnain estates the Lambardars receive no remuneration even on the 
chauth Jama actually paid into the Treasur} , m fact there are no regularly 
appointed Lambardars The W'hole system is as cumbrous and unworkable 
as misdirected ingenuity could make it. 

160 It has now been arranged in consultation with the Darbar that from the 

„ , ^ ... present kharif a uniform rate of Rs 3 2-0 

per cent or 2 pice per rupee be fixed tor 
the whole State, and that this be paid to the Lambardars on the total khalsa 
demand They will moreover receive Rs 1-90 per cent or one pice in the 
rupee from the making their total remuneration Rs 4-1 i-o per cent 

This reform by which the State will gam slightly will simplify matters immensely 
The questions' of appointing Lambardars in chauth villages and remunerating 
them at the above rates on the cnauth Jama, and of reducing the number of 
Lambardars, which is at present excessive in khalsa villages, have yet to be 
taken up 

161 In working out the new assessment I assume that all miscellaneous 

imposts w'lll cease and that the only cesses 
will be Rs 4-11-0 per cent for local 
rate and Rs 3-2-0 for the Patw’ar Fund In 

estimating the increase or decrease both the present khalsa demand, and the 
present total demand, excluding these fixed cesses will be kept m view 

CHAPTER IX 


Assumption that miscellaneous cesssea will be 
abolished 


Part I 

ESTIMATES OF THE NEW ASSESSMENT AND ASSESSMENT PROPOSED 

162 The following table shows the increase or decrease m cultivation 

(para 99), crops (para 124), wells. 
Summary of stat sties justifying enhance- chahl area, ploughs (para 1 1 2), prices, 
ment . _ j . 
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these, assuirnig that the demand of last settlement was moderate at the time and 
not in excess of the two-thirds standard, that the reasons for enhancement must 
be based 


Tahsil 

CulUration 

Crops 

Masonry 

vveU« 

Laos 

Chahi area 

Ploughs 

Gopalgarh 

+ i(S5 

+ ii 

—ay 

—ay 

—9 

+ 33 

Pahari 

+ 9 

+ 7 

— aj 

—30 


+ AS 

Kacoa 

+ la 

+ aa 

+ 7 

+ Ifi 

+ IS 

+ 35 


+ aj? 

1 ^ 



+ 34 


(.Chauth 

+ i3 S 

> + 3i 

+ *a 

+ la 

+ j3 

+ 

Total 

+ 17 

+ 3 a 

+ ij 

+ 13 

+ 

+ 45 


Pricei 


per cent all round 


It must also be borne in mind that there is still much room for expansion of 
cultivation in Dig, and some room in the other tahsils The present demand 
has been paid fully and punctually for the last 8 years, including two of scarcity, 
in all tahsils but Dig , and a considerable amount has also been realised on 
account of old arrears , while eten m Dig tne balances that have accrued are 
small in comparison with the arrears that have been paid off, thus showing 
that a redistribution of the demand in some estates is all that is required’ not 
a reduction on the whole 


163 We cannot however argue from these facts that the assessment of 1S90-91 

was lenient or even moderate at the time 
Was the assessment of iSgo moderate at the It uas Succeeded by three exceptionally 

good years, which put the Zamindars in 
heart, and enabled them to bring under cultivation the large areas which had 
been lying fallow since the famine year It was this expansion of cultivation in all 
tahsils — accompanied m Gopalgarh by a great extension of irrigation — that has 
largely contributed to the present comparative prosperity of these tahsils and has 
lightened the pressure of the assessment No such expansion can be relied upon 
after the present settlement except perhaps in Dig The position of the Zamindars 
has also improved of recent years owing to a more equitable administration, 
which has relieved them of many annoying imposts , and the reforms which have 
already been, or are still to be earned out in connection with the settlement, vis , 
the careful definition and record of their rights, the abolition ot irregular dues, 
the fixing of the village assessments on equitable and regular principles, the 
remission of the old arrears and the careful distribution of the revenue over 
holdings so that each man * may know his liability and be safeguarded from 
extortion or irregular payments, — will it is hoped further strengthen their position 
and render them capable of more easily discharging their liabilities to the 
State 


164 The mam difficulty that confronts me as regards the re-asse‘'s- 

ment, is in connection with the Ruparel 
Difficulty of imposing a fixed assessment on floods These as already remarked have 
lairaia lands ^ years in succession (including 

the present) failed to extend to Pahaii, Kama and Dig 

The failure may be, and probably is, only temporary, but its continuation 
for several years in succession must result m the deterioration of the sairaba 
lands in these tahsils, and in converting them practically into barani, in which 
case an assessment based on the assumption that they will be occasionally flooded 
in the future — every third or fourth year — as m the past may prove excessive It 
was to meet this difficulty that I divided the sairaba lands into satraba hal 
and sairaba sabika, and have worked out different rates for both, as the 
former are flooded in ordinary years — like 1897-98 — and the latter only in years 
of heavy rainfall I have also drawn the attention of the Darbar and the State 
Engineer to the necessity of mamiammg the irrigation of these tahsils before" 
extending it to new tracts such as Nagar 

One way of meeting the difficulty would be to assess all lands subject to 
the influence of these floods as baianiy leaving the State to measure up the area 
actually irrigated every year, and assess it at the ordinary rate of one rupee per 
bigah, or something higher in the case of the more favourably situated villages 
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This, though in theory the better method, is opposed to the wishes of the 
Zamindars, \uth whom I have freely discussed the subject, to the past practice of 
the State, and by making a large portion of the demand jlnctnating, would throu 
enormous power and responsibility into the hands of a weak, poorly paid and 
not very efficient establishment, and open the door to abuses of the nature that 
flourished under the old system of nankut or batni assessments Moreover tlie 
salt aba lands even when they do not get the benefit of the Ruparel floods, 
are by situation and natural fertility superior to ordinary barani and berefit by 
the local drainage 

165 I have therefore after much an\ious consideration decided^ to assess the 

satraba sabika or occasionally flooded lands 

Scheme now proposed j]I^0 satraba hal at a fixed rate vary- 

ing of course in different villages, but constant in the same village from jear to 
)ear, intermediate between the rates for satraba hat or lands ordinarily flooded, 
and barani d he excess over the barant rates represents the advantage of position 
and of occasional flooding Lands so assessed will not, any more than satraba 
/;«/ lands, be liable to pay an extra w'ater rate in years when they are actually 
flooded To ensure this all such lands will be marked off by a separate wash in 
the village maps so as to distinguish them from barant or bhtir, and both of the 
latter — b^eing now assessed at dry rates — will pay a separate water rate in years 
wffien they are actually flooded, as will banjat lands when brought under 
cultivation by means of band irrigation dhis will save the Zamindars to a great 
extent from the worry of annual assessments, while not removing the stimulus 
to the extension of irrigation by the State Public Works Department 

Under present conditions I cannot devise a more feasible scheme than that 
now indicated, but if the contemplated improvements in the irrigation system of 
the Ruparel, should during the progress of settlement operations effect consi- 
derable changes, , secure regular irrigation to lands now only occasionally 
flooded, that is, convert satraba sabika into satraba hal, I propose to reserve 
to myself the right of revising the assessment of the estates so affected 


166 With these explanations 1 now' proceed to decide the fixed assessment 
„ , ^ j u ... to be imposed 1 he following table shows, 

estimates of assessment (0 pfCSCnt klldlsd GDu chduth 

(2) the present total demand including 
the cesses to be maintained — local rate and Paiw'ar cess- and those to be abohsh- 


ed. (3) the present demand for /tliaisa and cesses to be abolished, with which 
the new' khalsa Jama is to be compared, (a) the demand according to the various 
estimates discussed in Chapters V to VII! 
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167 Of these estimates, I consider A and B, both of which are based on the 

, , ^ estimated value of the produce which in its 

Analysij of the baram estimates 

’ turn depends on a number of varying and 

uncertain factors — as rather too high, though useful for check and comparison. 
C, being based on cash rents as intentionally understated by the Zamindars, who 
had every interest in endeavouring to conceal the real facts, is misleading in the 
other direction , and in Pahari where this estimate works out higher than A 
or B, the area on which the results are based is too small to assure average 
results D, the estimate based on the corrected cash rents as verified in average 
estates by the Deputy Collector applies only to Kama and Dig, and is of more 
value in the former than in the latter, owing to the wider area of observation, and 
the less studious concealment of the true facts E and F, based on the all round 
and soil rates of last settlement are also useful guides, as the assessment in 
which they were applied has on the whole worked successfully though the fact 
that It was rather a rough compromise than founded on any scientific principles 
of assessment, prevents it being as useful as would otherwise be the case In 
Dig these estimates bring out much too high a result as the old rates in that 
tahsil were excessive and could not have been paid were it not for the great 
increase in cultivation G, which is F increased by 5 per cent for the enhance- 
ment of prices, must be accepted with the same reservations Taking a rough 
general view of the various estimates, it will be found that omitting C — which is 
obviously misleading — the variation between them is, having regard to the fact 
that they have been prepared independently and are grounded on different senes 
of enquiries and assumptions, not very wide. According to these theoretical 
standards taking the highest and lowest figures as the extremes between which 
the proposed assessment should fit in, the result would be that in round numbers 
t should be intermediate between the following figures — 

Rs Rs 


Gopalgarb .. 
Paban . 

Kama .. 

f Khalsa 
. Chauth 


D.g|( 


• •• 2,83,000 to 3,03,000 

• •• 1,34,000 to 1,50,000 

, 1,34,000 to 1,80,000 

1,23,000 to 1,52,000 
‘ ... 1 8,000 to 34,000 


168 The decision as to how closely the assessment to be imposed should 
Total assMsmcnt proposed approximate to one or the other of these 

standards, is a matter of opinion which to 
be of any value, must be based on local knowledge Having carefully observed 
two average harvests in the tract, and made a detailed inspection of each estate, 
and checked my own observations with those of two experienced Deputy Collec- 
tors whose local knowledge is more thorough and minute than mine, I have 
come to the conclusion that the following assessment will be just both to the 
State and the people — 


TahtlU 


Gopalgarb 

Pahari 

Kama 


Dig 


( Khalsa 
(Chanth 


Total 



UciDSNCt ON CUbTlVATiON 

locidenee on cttl 



tiraiioo 




Per acre 

Per bisah 

Rs 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

2 , 80,000 

4 0 10 

I XO XX 

1 , 38,000 

3 1 0 

1 3 8 

i,S7iOoo 

2 13 0 

X 2 0 

1 , 30,000 

2 13 0 

120 

23,000 

I 4 4 

082 

7 , 28,000 

3 » 7 

1 3 10 


Incidence of last 
settlement pet 
blgab 


Rs A P 
I 10 3 
I 3 2 
I I 3 
« S o 
o S o 

» 4 7 
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169 This compares as follows— (i) with the present khalsa and chauth 

, , , . .v , demand m each tahsil and (2) with the 

Analysis of enhancetiieat by tahsils ,,ii j 1 

present total demand excluding local rate 

and Patwar cess which will be levied as heretofore — 


Tabsll 


iNCRSAtl OK 7RXSSNT KBALSA 
OR CHAUTH Jama 


iKCRtASC ON TOTAt. JaUA XX 
CLUDXNO LOCAL RATS AND 
PAn>AR CSX* 


Rs 


PercenUge 


Rs 


Percentage 


Gopalgath 

Pahan 

Kama 


Dig 


Khalsa 

Chauth 


36,960 

14.283 

18.735 

14,604 

3,092 


IS 2 

II s 
13 5 
127 

152 


31.972 

10,780 

14,488 

18,481 


13 I 

as 

10 4 

114 


Total 


87.67s 


137 


7S.721 ns 


Thus the proposed assessment will give a substantial increase of Rs 87,675 
or 1 3 7 per cent on tbe present net khalsa and chauth Ja’ma — Rs 6,40,325 — and an 
increase of Rs 75,721 or ii 5 per cent on the present demand including miscel- 
laneous cesses, resumed mails, payments on account of arrears, etc , all of which 
are now included in the Jama Companng it with the demand of previous settle- 
ments (paragraph 72), it will be found to be over two lakhs above that of the 
summary settlement — Rs 5,22,537 and over Rs 27,000 above that of the 10 
years’ settlement — Rs 7,00,557 — which has hitherto been the highest pitch of the 
assessment Local rate will as at present be calculated at Rs 4-1 i-o per cent on the 
new assessment, and Patwari cess at the rate of Rs 3-2-0 per cent on the khalsa 
Jama, and on a chauth Jama of Rs 23,000 ><-|-= Rs 61,333, which represents 
what these lands would pay if assessed at the same rate as Khalsa It will be 
seen that compared with last settlement the incidence per cultivated bigah is 
from 2 to 9 pies per bigah less in all tahsils, except khalsa lands in Dig where 
the rate is now only Rs 1-2-0 against Rs 1-5-0 at last settlement For the 
whole tract including chauth the incidence is now Rs 1-3- 10 against Rs 1*4-7 
last settlement or 9 pies less 

1 have given the proposed assessment in round figures. In distributing it 
over the various estates or assessment units, there may be a difference of pne or 
two thousand rupees either way in individual tahsils, but the final result will I 
think not fall short of Rs 7,28,000 In Dig the arrears of Rs 1 1,613 which have 
accrued since the settlement of 1890-91, will where they are not due to over- 
assessment, be realised by instalments. 

170 Having fixed upon the total assessments, the next point is to fix the 

sou rates to bru^g out the new assessment soil rates which Will work them out In 

making out these rates 1 have been guided 
by the^^soil rates deduced from the produce estimate (paragraph 140), the “ other 
cash rents” in Gopalgarh and Pahan (paragraphs 147 and 148) which though 
not showing the true letting value of land, probably express with some approach 
to accuracy the relative values of different soils, the actual competitive rents 
ascertained by special enquiry in Kama and Dig (paragraph 149) and my own 
and my assistants’ estimate of the relative capacities of the various classes of land 
1 n framing the rates I have also endeavoured to make them as simple as possible, 
as this will be an immense help in the distribution proceedings It will be seen 
that except m a single case m Dig, the rates are all in rupees and annas They 
are shown in detail m the following tabic 
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JahslL 


CHAHI 


Peruansst 


Hal 


Rs A P 
a (3 o 

340 

340 

3 3 0 


Sabika. 


R8 A P 
I 8 o 

180 

t 4 o 

I 4 0 

o 8 0 


Tsuro 

KART 


Hai 


Rs A P 
3 13 0 

340 

340 

3 3 0 

o 15 o 


u 

5 

Rs A P 
370 

I 15 6 

l 14 0 

I 14 (S 

o 13 4 


E 

«* 

H 


Rs A 
f 3 

1 6 

t 4 

I 3 

o 7 


SAIRABA 


Hat 


Rt A P 
340 


Sabika 


Rs A P 
I S o 

I 6 o 

1 4 0 

X 3 0 

070 


Barishi 


Rs A P 
f 8 0 

10 0 

I 4 0 

I 3 O 

070 




u 


n 


u 


n 


ti 


,0 

S 


a 

CO 

n 

a 

xo 

II 

— 

— 

Rs A P 

Rs A P 

I IS 

1 0 a 

1 0 3 

100 

t 4 S 

0 i5 0 

1 3 4 

0 14 0 

070 

0 5 4 


Rs A P 
o 5 o 


The chauth rates m Dig are as nearly as possible ^ of the khalsa rates, 
this representing the difference in the standards of assessment, but as the chauth 
estates are generally the best, I shall assess them slightly above rates to bring 
out the proposed demand The result obtained by applying these rates to the 
areas of cultivation and fallow shonn in statement 1 and paragraph loi is to bring 
out a demand as follows — 


Gopalgarh ... 



. 2,82,439 

Pahari 


• 

• • 

1,39,442 

Kama 

. 

• ••• 

• 

1,57,283 


fKhalsa 

• « 


1,30,863 

D'S i 

1 

Chauth 

• « «• 

«•« 

. . 21,126 

1 

^Total 

««• • t 

, 

... 1,51,989 


The amount is in all cases except chauth m Dig slightly in excess of the 
proposed demand, but there is no harm in having a slight margin As in Alwar 
1 do not propose to make any exemption in favour of recently constructed wells 
New wells are generally sunk with takavi advances given free of interest by the 
State, and theZamindars never think of claiming exemption for them Hitherto 
they have been assessed at chain rates in the annual bachh from the year in 
which they begin to work, but of course in future wells constructed during the 
term of settlement will remain exempt till next settlement 

171. It will be seen that I have adopted the same rates for c/ia/ir /i«/ whether 

E:.planation of the rates proposed permanent or temporar y, and this is justi- 

fied by equality of produce and rents The 
rate for permanent chain sabtka, t e , not irrigated w'lthin the year, is consider- 
ably lower, because such land though superior m quality ow'ing to advantages of 
situation, manuring, etc , grew only harani crops, and hence by produce rents 
the rates come out low as compared with land irrigated during the year Of course 
this land will receive irrigation in its turn and probably the villagers will adopt 
a uniform rate for it and chain hal i n their distribution, which is indicated by the 
average rate for chain shown in column 5 

Temporary chahi not irrigated within the year is for reasons already given 
(paragraph 102) not really entitled to be classed as chain It represents low* 
lying lands in which kacha wells and dhenklts are sunk in very dry years, and is 
equivalent to iairaba sabtka so I have assessed it at the same rate 

The rate for sairaha sabtka and barisht is the same in all tahsils but Dig, 
where there is a slight difference in favour of the formeri as the classification of 
the latter was rather wider than elsewhere, and though the area affected is con- 
siderable, the actual benefit from hill drainage is not great. 


( 


172 The difference between the rate and on sairaba sahka — 

E^cphnahonoftherateonsauabasabiica 8 annas in Gopalgarh 6 m Pahari, 5 in 

Kama, 4} annas in Dig — represents the 
superior value of the satraba sabika owing to the occasional flooding from the 
Ruparel 1 have pitched the rate higher than the produce estimate or cash rents 
justified, because in the year taken as the basis of the calculation these lands 
received no direct benefit from the Ruparel though some from local drainage 
The imposition of this e\tra rate to cover the advantage of occasional inunda- 
tions leaves the State as already pointed out no justification for imposing an 
extra water rate in years when these lands are actually flooded 

The difference between the barani and sairaba hal rates in each tahsil is — 


Gopalgarh 

Pahari 

Kama 

Diir 


. . 30 annas 
16 If 

••• *7 » 

I’ 


and the difference between the harani and satraba sabtka rates is 8, 6, 5, 4^- 
annas in each tahsil respectively This difference if it correctly represents the 
chances of inundation in each tahsil, translated into arithmetic means that in 
Gopalgarh the satraba sabika lands are flooded 8 years in 20 or 2 years in 5, 
in Pahari 6 years in 16 or 3 years in 8, in Kama 2 years in 7 and in Dig one 
year m four 

The result of the enquiries I have made, and the natural deductions to be 
drawn from the fact that the frequency of the inundations diminishes with the 
distance from the source of supply — so that Pahari is flooded more frequently 
than Kama and Kama than Dig — go to show that these differences in the rates 
represent with some approach to accuracy, the varying probabilities of inundation 
in the different tahsils. 

173 The rates on iaraMt vary little in the different tahsils It is slightly 
_ , . . , „ higher in Gopalgarh and Pahari owing to 

the superior quality of the ordinary barant, 
while the rate on bhiir is higher in Kama and Dig as much of the bhur in these 
tahsils IS cool and fertile and in good years yields two crops The rate on new 
fallow (jadid), that is, land not sown within the year, but sown within the last four 
years is 8 annas per bigah in all tahsils but Dig where it is only 4 annas The 
area is not considerable in any tahsil but Dig, and such land, which perhaps 
accident or design kept out of cultivation in the year, is usually assessed in the 
annual bachh, and once the assessments are announced will probably be rapidly 
brought under cultivation The large area in Dig (over 8,060 bigahs in khalsa 
and chauth) is partly due to the action of salt or brackish wells on the soil, whicn 
has to lie fallow for a year or two to regain its sweetness, and hence I have assess- 
ed the fallow in Dig lower than elsewhere I have not thought it desirable to assess 
the culturable waste The area is inconsiderable except m Dig and even there 
does not, on the whole, exceed the pasture requirements Some villages jnake 
a profit from selling grass or grazing fees, but this Mill be taken account of m 
the village assessments 
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Comparing the rates now adopted with those of last settlement, (paras 
„ ... . r. ... iSi — tSl) we find that the average chahi 

rate now is slightly lower m Gopalgarh 
and Pahari, and considerably lower in Kama and Dig— the tendency having 
formerly been to over-assess chahi The all round satraba rate is also 2 to 
3 annas per bigah lower in each tahsil , while the present barani rate including 
bhur is almost the same in Gopalgarh and Pahari, considerably higher in Kama 
and considerably lower in Dig The rate on fallow is lower in Gopalgarh and 
higher m the remaining 3 tahsils for the reason that I have been guided by the 
rates at which it is actually assessed in the annual bachh' 
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The rates are compared with those recently sanctioned for the eastern 

.. _ tahsils of Alwar and with those of the ad- 

Comparisoa with rates of Alwar. G«rg:aon 

Gurgaon in the following table, the figures 


aod Muthra 
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m each case representing the rate per acre and in Bhartpur the leniently assessed 
chauth lands are excluded — 


Tahsilf 

Chahl 

Sairaba ofdahn 


Rs A P Rs A P 

Rs A P Ri A P 

Bhartpur tahsi s 

4 J3 0 to 0 1 0 

a 14 0 to 4 Z4 0 

Alwar tahsils 

4 14 ^ to 5 It 0 

a IS 4 to 5 1 0 

Muthra Cis Jamna (page zz; 

3 zz 0 to 5 4 0 


Gaxettcer} 



Gurgaon (Firozepur) page iSz 

1 13 0 to 3 8 0 

t 10 0 to a 4 0 

beltlemcnt Report 




Garani 

Rs A P R» A P 
a 4 3 to a 8 0 

t <S <3 tu 3 8 o 

I 8 o to 4 o o 

> O O to 1 13 0 


Ohar 

Rs A P Rs A P 
I 4 0 to z 9 o 

Oil 3 to 1 6 Q 

1 o 0 to a 4 0 

0 8 0 to I j 0 


All rou d rate 
by 

tahsils 


IR« A P Rs A P 
a 13 o to 4 o 10 

a 9 9 (0 3 8 o 

I iz )o to s 0 5 

z 7 o 


As compared r\ith Alwar rrhere the standard of assessment, — two-thirds 
of the net assets, — is the same, the correspondence between the rates for chain 
and ifa/irr IS remarkably close, m the bai a<n rates there is a wider dive'-gence 
in Alw-ar, but the average is almost the same as in Bhartpur, w hile the bhu?' 
rates are considerably higher in Bhartpur, where the soil is much better and the 
rainfall higher In comparing with the adjoining Cis-Jumna tahsils of Mathra — 
which it must be remembered were assessed 20 years ago — we haie first to raise 
the Muthra rates by oiie-third to allow for the difference in the standards of 
assessments, — three-si\ths in Muthra and four-sixths m Bhartpur If this be done 
the Muthra r/w//z rates are slightly higher than those of Bhartpur There is no 
satraba or inundated land in the Muthra tahsils and hence the all round rate 
comes out comparatively low The barani rates vary so v'ldely in Muthra — from 
Rs 1-8 o to Rs 4, — that comparison with Bhartpur is difficult 


The all round rate per acre in the Muthra tahsil of Kosi w’hich touches Kama 
IS Rs 2-0 2 per acre w'hich increased by one-third for the difference in standard 
wouldgiveRs 2-1 i-o per acre against Rs 2-13-010 Kama Similarly m the Muthra 
tahsil which joins with Dig, the all round rate is Rs 2-0 5 and this increased 
by one-third w'ould give Rs 2 1 1-3 against Rs 2-13-0 per acre on khalsa lands 
in Dig Considering the increase in prices since Muthra w’as re assessed, the 
approximation of the rate with those of the Bhartpur tahsils is remarkable and to 
me very re-assunng The incidence in the Pahari tahsil which adjoins the Firoze- 
pur pargana of Gurgaon is Rs "j-i-o per acre or more than double that of 
Firozepur Pahari has a belter rainfall and I think a better soil, and a much lar- 
ger proportion of satraba lands, but the fact remains that the all round rate is 
more than double that of Firozepur My only explanation is that Firozepur is assess 
ed much below the half assets standard I have frequently discussed the relative 
rates of assessment with the Meo Zamindars who own land in Pahari as well as in 
Gurgaon, and the general opinion is that the Gurgaon rates are usually half of the 
Bhartpur or Alwar rates 


176 The assessment proposed represents I think a full two thirds of the. net 

, assets and with the additionofRs a-ii-o 

per cent for local rate and Rs 3-2-0 for 
Patwari’s cess comes up to about 72 per cent of the net assets In British 
districts an assessment pitched thus high would be regarded as extremely oppres- 
sive, but after what has been said in the introduction and Chapter II as to the 
past revenue system in this State, it will be clear that the proposed assessment 
w’lll be comparatively moderate Combined as I trust it w'lll be, with a remission 
of all old arrears, an equitable distribution by estates, a fairly complete and 
correct record of rights, and a long term of assessment during which the Zamin- 
dars will be guaranteed against any extra cesses or enhancement, except in the 
single case of extension of batid irrigation to baram or banjar lands, 1 think it 
will be accepted willingly and adhered to loyally by the Zamindars, as well as by the 
State to which it brings in a substantial increase of revenue 


Si 
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177 new demand lu^ been c.ilcnUted on the stalibtics of cultivation 
, . and crops of an average year, and leaves 

Future remissions and juspensiODS r t i 

the Zamindars a marirm of proiit which 
will help them to meet the strain of years of scarcity to which the Sta e, 
is subject 1 his however dues not relieve the Darbar of the responsibility of 
helping the Zamindars to tide over bad ) ears by timely suspension and occa- 
sional remissions of revenue Ihe fact that since the first summary settlement 
not a single pice of land revenue has been suspended (for even m the famine of 
1877-78 the lahsildars collected all they could) much less remitted, is a sufficient 
comment on the past revenue administration ihe result has been lliat the 
Zammd ira paid what they could, and calmly resigned themselves to allowing 
the rest to accumulate as arrears 'I he system pursued in reihsmg these 
arrears would have hopelessly demoralised a peasantry less sturdy than that 
which the State is fortunate enough to possess in these tahsils 1 here has been 
little or no direction or control from above Ihe lahsildars have been given a 
free hand and encouraged to realise all that was possible In future in bad seasons 
suspensions should be made oinlie recommendation of the Chief Revenue Officer 
with the sanction of the Darbar, and the same procedure should apply to remis- 
sions and to realisation of suspended revenues llie improved system of re- 
cord and agricultural statistics which is now being instituted will provide the 
means for this In comparison with its large land revenue, the State has a small 
area — the size of an average district in the North-West Provinces — a numerically 
strong revenue establishment of lahsildars, Kanungos and Patvvaris, and given 
a reasonably efficient control from above, there should be no difficulty in carry- 
ing on a sound revenue adnimistration 


178 The term of settlement should be 20 years This is the teim sanc- 

. tioned for \lwir, and a long term is even 

ermo ettt eincnt more essential for Dh irtpur where the 

Zammdars have had no less than eight reassessments in j.3 years The land has 
hitherto had no restand wants it badly 

179 Another urgently needed reform is in connection with the dates of 

„ reaslising the revenue instilments Ihert. 

Revenue instalments ° „ „ . , . r .1 

are at present two instalments for the 
Khanf and rabi falling due on the following dates — 


(■ 1st — 15th Magfnr Bicli — about 25th Novembur 
Kbarif ^ 

(,3nd — i5tli Poll Badi — about 25th December 


Rabi 


^ 1st — 15th Baisakh Badi — about 25111 April 
^2nd — 15111 Jeth Badi — about 25th May 


These dates are too early — especially for the rabi— to give the Zammdars the 
opportunity of disposing of their produce before the State demand falls due The 
object in fixing them so early was probably to secure that the produpe should not 
be removed till the liability to the State was discharged, and this was no doubt 
natural enough urder the did system when dishonesty and concealment were the 
only weapons which the Zamind.irs could oppose to harshness and seventy on 
the part of the State But even these dates are only nominal, and the State when 
pressed for money freely disregards them Even in the khartf o[ 1897 when 
the unfortunate Zammdars were only beginning to rally from the effects of two years 
of scarcity, the State being in temporary want of funds began realising the 
r?/ revenue in September fully two months before the crops could be disposed 
of, and before the due date I protested strongly at the time and pointed out 
that the gam to the State, which could borrow for three months at 2 or 3 per 
cent, was out of all proportion to the loss to the Zamindars, who had to pav 6 
to 1 2 per cent and mortgage their standing crops, to meet the premature demand 
While the Bhartpur finances are in their present straitened condition, there is 
danger of these iniquitous proceedings — I can apply no milder term — being repeat- 
ed, and it IS therefore my duty to urge on the Darbar the necessity of dealing fairly 
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by the people, by adhering strictly to the dates I now propose I he Alwar 
Darbar has recently agreed in the interests of the Zamindars to a postponement 
of the dates of the instalnieiits crhich as now fi\ed are — 


(■ 1st — 35th Noctniber to loili December 
Klunl 4 

(, 311(1 — 301 I 1 Dcetinbcr to 5ih January 
Rabi I St Mn\ lo tiul of M i) 

In Gurgion the dates are— 


Klnrif I5tli No; ember and I5tli Dctcmli(.r 

Ribi 15II1 Ma\ and I5tli June 


and the cis-Jumna part of Maltra (page 128 Gazetteer) — 

r 1 st December 
1 , 1 st Jaiiiiar) 

isi June 


K’ anf 
R-bi 


I propose for the Kharif to retain two insnlments falling due as at present 
on 2510 Notembi r and 25th Detembor, and for the rabi to hate as in Alwar 
and Gurgaon only one inst ilment wiiuh will l.dl due on 151I1 May As the Hin- 
di dates arc i ot eonstant owing to the reeurrt ncc of the iiitertal iry iiionlh e;ery 
fourth )e-’r, the Cnglish dales whieJi are now 111 u^e in ill the Slate ofilees should 
be substitu'ed 


These dati s if rig dly adliered to will gill the Zimindars time to dispose 
advantageoujlj of their prudiuo lefo.e the reaeiiue falls due No doubt the 1 ah- 
sildars trained up 111 the ir idituni of tin older t\slem, i.ill compl iin tint the 
reform will he to the detniiieiU of the St ite b\ mere ising the rish .ind posibililiea 
of eultuaiors absionding \iitli lluir prodi’ce, but p ist expenenee shows that the 
revenue p tiers ot li. etc tallsi! . il.* i) s elide ivotir lo meet their liabilities to the 
full esteiil of their i ipieii\ and abscond only under the pres.ure 01 unjust coer- 
cion to enforce iiiipraclicab’e deiruids 


CHAPTER IX, PART II 

RivrNLi: iKi I. Gin.Nrs and MfsetJ i p-NDol's MArrpRb 

180 In par igrapli of the Iniroducium it has in cn t\p! lined that settlement 
ERtj.jyi-otcvcn.s'^ci opentioii, have* ilso been esteiided lo 

revrnue free* grants 1 hese* are, especiall) 
in Dig, \e*ry nu'i.eroiis and coniplitated '1 he subject eaiinot be loiiipletely 
cleared up till the gel er il iineiii'Miion iiUorivtiiue free tenures has been eoin- 
plicated, but It Is tuineaiotU to dell with them a^ far as possible m these t ihsils, 
1(1 eonriection with the re assejmieiit 

iSi I shall take first, aj the* jimpU .t, the* case of Ch ludhnyat or Naiikar 

cn-ehnuDd trank-f gtama carry 

no land with them 

(t) In Gopalgarh four Meo Clutudhru’s receive from the Stale treasury 
Gopaitaii) "'‘^cs amounting to Rs 700 per 

anmnii, vis — 


Name 


V'llI '({c 

Ainoiml 

Rs 

Karim Bal.!i-!i 


Si! ft . 

300 

Ilimiint Kliiii 

• 

' Klu rl.a CInjju 

300 

\Va,!ir 

• 

.. L.idimk t 

. .'00 

Slier Klnii 


»«• l| 

... 100 


The firet thrc( grants are said to date from Moghul rule, the fourth was 
granted by Maliaraj.i Ilalwant Singh '\ll are at present he'edilaiy The objeet 
of these allowaiiees seeiin to have been to utilise the* services of the leading me 
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in dealing with the stubborn M cos, in pro noting cu’tivalion, asbislmg in collec- 
tion of the land revenue, and generally aiding in the ret enuL administration Accord- 
ingly in the famine year thcae Ohaudhnes helped to take up abandoned estates 
or shares, introduce cultivators, and assist the lahsildarsin their dealings with the 
people 

The S3'stem is a good one if properly worked At present hoiveier thr object 
of the grants seems to have been lost sight of , no attempt has been made to allot 
the grantees separate circles — two of them are in one estate— or define their dut.es, 
and they have come to regard the grants is purely personal with no atten- 
dant obligations Only one of the four — Karim iJaklish of bikri — lia. showm him- 
self useful, the others are merely figure heads 1 propose now to utilise these men 
in the same way as Zaildars are utilised in the l-’unjab, to dnide the tahsil into 
four circles, alloting one to each, and make him responsible for assis'ing the reve- 
nue authorities in the adirnnistration, attending officials on tour, reporting agricul- 
tural calamities desertion or break down of cultivators, etc , and generally serve 
as a link between the olTicials and the Zamindars 


(2) In Pahari there is only one Chaudhri, Ommed Kha.i, iMco of Khandewla 

who succeeded his father 20 jears ago 
lie was formerly remunerated b) an allow- 
ance of Rs too from the State and Rs 100 from the Malba of his village The 
State grant was reduced to Rs 50 in 1SS4, but as this man is far more efficient than 
those receiving Rs 200 per annum in Gopalgarh, and has great iniluence among the 
Meos, 1 propose to increase the State allowance to Rs 100 as before, with effect 
from the new assessments 1 he duties will be the same is in Gopilgarh All 
these Chaudhri grants should in futur- be eonditunal on gord behaviour ind lo)al 
and efficient service, and, subject to these conditions, hereditary 

In Pahari two Meo Lambardars in Mau/a Satw in formerly received Rs 100 per 
annum between them by the grant of 2 per cent from the MokuiihUunt allowance 
of the village, — Rs 34 per cent, — the remaining Lambardars receiving only 
Rs 1-40 per cent between them 1 he future treatment of this grant has y et to 
be settled 


gating 


(3) In Kama there a'e no Chaiidhn or Nankar grants, but in Dig, in 7 fat 
Kama and Die and Gujar estates, the Lambard ws rccciv c 

petty nankar grants from the St ite aggre- 
_ Rs 100 per annum In these tahsils it is desirable to introduce the chan- 
dhn system on the lines proposed in Gopalgarh, and I shall endeavour to effect this 
in consultation with the State authorities Such appointments cost little, while 
if properly worked they can be made very beneficial in the State, and are much 
ajipreciated by the Zamindars, who at present often comment on their own forlorn 
lot as compared with the status and dignity enjoyed by Zaildars and Inamdars in 
British districts 


182 It will help to e\plam the nature of the various revenue free grants 0^ 
, land, if I give a detailed list of the mafi 

Statistics of revenue free erants i * i i i i 

arrears in each tahsil and sliow the sums at 
present realized by the State on account of Patvvar cess {dnmi) local rates and 
miscellaneous dues, as well as the nominal Jama which would now result from the 
proposed revenue rates for khnlsa land. 



CkllFt NOW LEVltO BY TUt StAT< 


E ) Petty mafif 
I Whole ecutes 


53 tW 4 1 » 3 S 


Si Ri Rf 


Petty taafis ^ ' I 

Chakrl (military Ecrkicc) i 

Paoarth or T (a) petty ma6» ^ 

I Charitable (.(0 whole Tillages oti 
. jaglr 


13 / 7 ! IJ 84s 


a3 4 743 

197 9 aao 


S 44 I t 5 853 


I Chakri or aertlee 
Kansa or malotenaoee 
Iwax khldmat (other lerrlces) 
Purarth ((a) petty mafi* 

Of i 

Charitable (,(&) whole rlUaccs or 
Jaglrs 


Jaglrcl whole Tillages 


g I AS*7 33 7^3 


> 3 -OS 

5.8SJ i 


704 37, 34 I, sat 


4 s« 5 t 4 57 


4,335 


3»g 5.7U »9i 


9 sa I 33 } atS I II 


1*5 3* 3 


S3 7*0 43 4<3 


niao 51,331 »>gS4 


131 I 1,018 63 aiS It 


In addition to the cesses shown, all revenue free grants are liable to pay water 
rates {lag pant ) at the rate of one rupee per bigah on land irrigated from State 
works ‘ 

tSj In Gopalgarh besides petty mafis, six whole estates are held revenue 
AnaijssbytahsiU free of which five are charitable grants to 

temples, etc , and one (Jat Bas) is held as 
mam on condition of military service — 10 guns — of which one-fourth of a gun has 
lapsed The purely villages will now be assessed in the regular way, and the 
Zamindars where they a / proprietors, will be given the option of paying the 
fixed assessment, rather J-han the fluctuating demand which they now pay to 
the grantees All petty majis will also be assessed, but the assessment will only 
be given effect to if the grantee so desiies, or m case of resumption by or lapse 
to the State or for calcuk tion of cesses 


(2) In Pahari there are only petty mafi plots — no whole estate is held revenue 
i j' free — and for these a nominal assessment 

“ ' will be fixed in the same way; 

! 

(3 ) In Kama six whole estates and half of another are held revenue free 
I as charitable grants for temples These 

Kama I . assessed in the regular way as in 

Gopalgarh, and the Zamindars — where they are proprietors — will have the option 
of payTng the fixed assesstment Petty malts will have a nominal assessment fixed 
as in Pahan and Gopalga/h 
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184 No whole estate in Kama IS held in Inam, but certain areas are so 

Explanation of Inam aystem 42 i guns, and for these t/he 

inamis render services or the money /pe- 
nalty of one rupee per month per gun for default, and also pay other duo4 as 
shown In Dig which was the old capital of the State and the head quarters 
of the Jat tribe, every form of revenue free grant is to be found The most i^iport- 
ant are the chakiri or service Inam grants held on condition of furnishing/' guns ’ 
for military service, or in default a money penalty of one rupee per m<jnlh per 
gun The original number of guns is unknown but the present numb<'ir is 669 
of which 64 are due from the 4 Istamrar estates of J 

Naraina Katha , 


Siswara 

Niswara 

Morali 


9 

86 

9 

II 


and the remaining 605 from the remaining villages held whc^lly or partly m 
Inam Besides the 4 Istamrari villages, there are 5 othe/s — Saroh, Kasot 
Nangla Kuman, Mahomadpur, Malpura which are practically^ all held mlnam 
though small areas have been resumed in all except Nangha Kuman Of these 
669 guns, 99^ have commuted permanently t e agreed do pay one rupee per 
gun per month in lieu of service or attendance The remauAler have left it an open 
question to be settled year by year, but last ) ear nearl^ all elected to pay the 
penalty rather than render service The total amount ^0 paid was Rs 7,240 
representing the commutation penalty on 603^ out of f.^69 guns while in Kama 
out of 42-^ guns 34I paid the penalty for absence. 

185 These Inam grants pay to the State nothidig beyond the military 
Cesses and dues paid on Inara areas Service or Its monejy equivalent and — — 


{a) Dami or Patwar cess, calculated at the rate of / J anna per bigah 

anna per rupee on a nominal assessment ojf one rupee per 'bicrah'on 
all the culturable or cultivated land, i 

(i) a small lump sum, nazar or bhatt which is fixed for each village 
holding and ts a kind of feudal due, . 


or 


(c) a similar petty fixed payment of feudal brigin, called neotta 
marriage offeiing, ; 

{d) some Inam villages formerly paid a cess called^ cbarsnati but this 
abolished in 1896, 


or 


was 


(e) the payment shown as barha is not really a 'icess but represents the 
assessment on lands held by the grantees in excess of the area 
in the deed of grant It has not yet 'been found possible to 
ascertain what that area is If it can "be separated out it will 
be separately assessed as hlidlsci otherw ise the existing demand 
will be maintained At present no Patw'c r cess is charged on this 
demand, but as it is Khalsa, such cess should be levied in future 

186 In the case of these Inam grants many of w'hich are in khalsa 
Proposals for a future nominal assessment estates, while the. e IS only a Single Inam 

estate (Nangla, Kuman) in w-hich some 
land has not become khalsa by resumption, I propose 00 fix a nominal assess- 
ment asm the case of khalsa, on which the Patwar cess will be calculated They 
will continue to pay the other dues as before At prese.nt they pay no local 
rate It is a question for the Darbar w hether it shpuld now be imposed 
Theoretically its imposition would be justifiable, as puch estates or orants 
benefit equally with khalsa lands or landowmers by the maintenance of roads 
schools, etc , for which the cess is levied Theoretical reasoning is however 
apt to lead to dangerous consequences in a Native State^ as the following example 
will show 

In 1886 the late Maharaja directed the appointment of Patwaris and the 
preparation of annual papers in villages in the saine way as in Khalsa 

The Inamis of Mauza Pathena in Akhegarh considered ' his an encroachment on 
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their rights and persisted in their refusal to pay the Patnar cess The Maharaja 
uith the previous sanction of Government sent troops to carry out his orders by 
force of arms Pathena after an obstinate resistance ivas taken by storm, and 
to quote the local historian " Some hundered men of the garrison were slain, the 
rest fled away, the fort was dismantled and the village w’as confiscated Many 
of the fugitives were subsequently arrested and sentenced to long terms of 
imprisonment ’ 


Cess of 4^ anoas per bigah on rabi cultivation 

I Dig 
3 Bahej 

3 Malpur 

4 Achalpur 

5 Kishanpur 

6 Shahpura 

7 Barai 

8 Mahomadpur 


187 In Dig the Inamis in the following 
16 estates — 

9 Sanw in 

10 Nangla Sita Ram 

11 Kho 

la Didhaoli 

13 Umra 

14 Ram Bagh 

15 Ann 

16 Nangla Chapra 


which are partly khalsa, pay a rate of 4^ annas per bigah (2} in Nangla Chapra) 
on all cultivation in the Inam land Ihe origin of this rate cannot be 
clearly traced, but as these villages were and are occasionally benefitted by the 
Ruparel floods, it probably represents the water advantage rate taken by the 
State on that account As owing to the recent extension of irrigation works, 
the State has within the last two years claimed to impose a fluctuating water 
rate of one rupee per bigah on land actually flooded and not assessed as satraba 
at settlement, the question arose whether these Inam lands are liable to pay the 
fluctuating water rate as well as the 4^ annas per bigah The Inamis claim that 
they can only be made to pay one or the other, not both, and I think this claim 
IS well founded 1 have therefore recommended that the 4^ annas per bigah 
rate on all rabt cultivation in Inam lands in these 16 villages be abolished, and 
that a separate water rate be charged on the actual irrigation of each year The 
actual realisations from the 4^ annas rate were — 

Rs 

1896 97 •• ••• »#* 1,138 

1897 g8 • • • i}i6o 

1 88 The revenue free grants in Dig known as b:ansa were originally full gifts, 

free of service, for maintenance, and 
Kansa or mamteaaace grants free of condi- j^gvered a large area But the liability for 

service has gradually been imposed, con- 
verting them into c/iahrt or tna?H tenutes 1 he area is now only 81 bigahs m 
three estates — Gharsa, Akhlehra and Pasopa, — and besides btz? ka or assessment 
of excess area, it pays only dami or patwar cess at the rate of anna per bigah 
This cess will be retained in future but calculated at Rs 3-3-0 per cent on the 
nominal jama 

189 Other mafis (excluding Inam) for miscellaneous services amount to 1,326 

bigahs m Dig Like the preceding they 
other service grants datnt at the rate 

of \ anna per bigah They will in future pay the latter on the nominal 
assessmert 


190 Punarth viafis, when they consist of separate plots in khalsa villages 

Punarthor charitable grants da mi at half anna per bigah, but 

whole estates held in punarth mafi of 

which there are 4 m Gopalgarh, viz , — 


(1) Wazir Khera 

(3) Chapar 

\ 

(3) Lodhpun 

(4) Husaipur 


6 in Kama, vis , — 

(1) Radhanagn 

(2) Dharmsala 

(3) Kaivvana 

(4) Lohaisar 

(5) Badih 

(6) Udhaka 


t 



and 3 in Dig— 


IC4 


(i) Nangla Gangu — (a) Kherli Purohit — ’ (3) Badri 

/ 

pay pot only (i) dami at the above rate, but (2) local rate for roads and schools 
at the reduced rate of 2 per cent , and (3) sometimes Chanda as well, while m 
Gopalgarh they pay (4) Rs 60 per, annum as a Kanungo cess In future the 
proprikors in these estates, whether the Mafidars or the Zamindars, will pay 
Patwar cess on the nominal Jama, and the question of the local rate will be settled 
in communication with the Darbar. 

191 In Gopalgarh, Pahan, Kama there are no jagir grants, but in Dig 3]^- 
, estates are so held, vtz — 


Nagla Bhawam Singh .. by a former Treasurer or Accountant 

Rayabka 

Panhon }-by Gujar foster relations of the ruling family 

J Baroli Dhan J 

As half the latter estate has been resumed the area and jama of the whole (Rs 
2,700) have been included m the khalsa figures In (2) and (3) there are also 
some khalsa areas owing to resumption 1 hese jagir estates like whole villages 
held xapunarth or charitable mafi pay, (i) da 7 >it or Patwar cess at the rate of half 
anna per rupee on an assumed jama, also (2) 2 per cent for local rate, but no 
chanda (1) will in future be calculated on the nominal jama now to be fixed, 
and the rate of (2) will be settled after consultation with the Darbar In fact 
the whole question of putting the demand for cesses, etc, as regards all revenue 
free grants on a clear basis will be disposed of 

192 It will be seen from the above brief sketch of the revenue free 

Ptoposul to abolish the separate Inam Office ‘enures that the subject bristles with com- 

plications and anomalies This has been 
accentuated by the fact that hitherto there has been an Inam Department 
separate from the Revenue Department, with separate Patwaris and a separate 
system of account The separate Patwaris were abolished some years ago, 
but separate accounts are still maintained, to the great detriment of the revenue, 
and the confusion of those who have to endeavour to disentangle them In 
chauth estates too there are two separate systems of account, one dealing with 
the chauth Jama, and Patwar cess and local rate which are under the Revenue 
Department, the other with the demand on account of absence from service 
{ghatr hasirt) comm\xi 2 .i\on ior sQxvicQ {i-wasi), chanda, nzar bhait, &c , &c , 
which are under the Inam Department The figures at my disposal show that the 
arrears in the Inam Department, which have not been included in those given 
for khalsa in paragraph 74 are in Dig alone over a lakh, vts — 

Rs 

Chauth 1 1,982 

Inam 90,405 


Total 102, -187 

Of these arrears Rs 72,084 are on account of year prior to i887-8Sand 
are probably now irrecoverable I understand they are chiefly due to the system 
favoured by the late Maharaja, according to which mutation files, on the death 
- of grantees, were kept pending for years before the succession of the heirs was 
recognised, the income or mesne profits in the meantime 77 iokaddamd) 

going to the State It is also I believe impossible to fix responsibil ty on indivi- 
dual ifiami!, or chauthdars, as the accounts show the arrears as lump sums 
due from whole estates I am impressing on the revenue authorities the 



advisability of deciding now, how much of these arrears should be written off as 
irrecoverable, and how much should be retained as realisable For the future 
I strongly recommend the abolition of the Separate Inam Office, and the amal- 
gamation of all matters of account realisation, etc , ivith the Revenue Department 
It will be to the advantage of the State and the people that there should be only 
one set of accounts and one set of responsible officials Realisations will be 
much more effective if made by the Tahsildar through his ordinary establish- 
ment and in the tahsils where mam and mafi w'ork is especially heavy as in Dig 
and Kumher, one or two e\tra Muharnrscan be added to theTahsil establishment 

193 I have during the course of operations freely discussed the various 

points which have arisen for discussion with 
nu?honuer“ with the State the State authorities, r/ta , the Political Agent 

Major Herbert, the Dew an, and the Chief 
Revenue Officer, Rai Sohan Lai, and have had the benefit of their experience, 
advice, and suggestions To the latter, I am particularly indebted as it is only 
since his appointment in January 1896, that something has been done to evolve 
order out of the chaos in which the revenue administration was involved, and 
lay down rules for future working With the exception of one single question 
the status of the Zamindars referred to in paragraph 31 of the Introduction — 
our views have been entirely in accord, and I have to acknowledge the hearty 
co-operation I have received throughout from him and his subordinates. 

194 The mam points to which sanction 
Summary of proposals for which sanction is jg now required are—* 

(1) the general scheme of the operation as described in the introduction 
particularly with reference to the status of the Zamindars (paragraph 38) 
and the question of landlord and tenant (paragraphs 39 and 40), 

(2) the proposal to strike off m the four tahsils under assessment all 
balances of land revenue and cesses prior to 1890 91 (Chapter I, para. 
74)1 

(3) the abolition of miscellaneous cesses and their inclusion in the new 
demand (paragraph 155), 

(4) the new rates of ?)ialba (paragraph 157), 

(5) the proposed new assessment and revenue rates for each tahsil 
(paragraphs 168 to 170), 

(6) the announcement of the new assessments for a term of ao years 
beginning from kharif 1898 or Rabi 1899 as the case may be, 

(7) the change m the dales of the instalments (paragraph 179), 

(8) the disposal of the various questions relating to revenue free grants 
in communication with the Darbar (Chapter IX, Part II). 

195. The assessment statements attach- 

Explanatioa of statements and appendices ed tO this report arC 
attached ‘ 

I — Milan rakba or statement of areas showing details of area at the last 
and present settlements 

II — Jinswar — or crop statement showing the crop grown at last settlement 
in the 5 years 1890-92 to 1896-97, and in the year 1897-9S. 

III — ^Jama Wasil Baki — showing demand realisations and balances of the 
vanous settlements since 1855 The form for Kama and Dig shows the 
figures year by year 

IV — Statement of alienations — showing sales and mortgages from 1855 up 
to the settlement of 1890-91 and from 1890-91 up to date 


V,— Statement of cultivating occupancy, showing area cultivated by 
owners and the various classes of tenants in 1897-98 

VI — Statement of Rents, showing the area held and the total and average 
rents paid by the various classes of tenants on different classes of 
soil in 1897-98 

VII — Statement of Tenures, showing the number of estates held by the 
different tribes, with details of area and jama in 1897-98. 

VIII — Statement showing population, houses and carts, ploughs and cattle 
m 1890-91 and 1897-9S. 

IX.— Statement showing details o*f wells and well area in 1890-91 and 
1897-98. 

There are also three appendices showing, ms — 

I — Rainfall monthly and annually for the last 12 years. 

II — Prices for the 10 years preceding and 8 years subsequent to the 
settlement of 1890-91. 

Ill, — Produce estimate according to the crop areas of 1897-98 

As many of these statements are from the necessities of the case rather 
cumbrous and not easy to follow, I have generally summarised them in the 
text. 

ig6 This report will I fear be considered a very lengthy one, but this is due 

Conclusion attempt to 

record and explain the revenue system m 
Bhartpur, and many matters have had to be discussed m detail which it will be 
unnecessary to refer to more than cursorily in future reports Besides giving 
all available information bearing on the actual question of reassessment of the 
four northern tahsils I have endeavoured to collect and put in an accessible 
form, matters which will be useful for the future revenue administration Had I 
more time at my disposal I should have tried to make the report briefer Before 
closing it I must, however, not fail to notice the great assistance I have received 
from the Deputy Collectors, M Hira Singh and M IVIahmud Hossain, who 
have in English or Vernacular reports supplied me with most of the information 
on which this report is based Both have worked indefatigably for the last year 
m preparing the new record and completing the data for reassessment, M Hira 
Singh in particular who has already made a name for himself in the Punjab as a 
zealous, capable and intelligent settlement official, has had a most difficult task 
m unravelling the complicated tenures in Dig, where his judgment and good 
sense have had wide scope for their eyercise H e has been ably assisted by the 
Sadar Munsarim of Dig, M Gurdiyal While M Mahmud Hossain has received 
valuable help from the Sadar Munsarim of Gopalgarh, L, Han Chand 


Simla, 30lh September i 8 g 8 


M. F. O’DWYER, I C S., 

■ Settlement Commissioner^ 
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No 1— TAHSIL GOPALGAIlH— co«^c7. 

No III — Statement of i eahsations and balances 
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Sambit 1012 » 1B65 66 

224 662 

226 601 

j 



37 295 

Pepelkhera eto Alwar State 

9 874 

1 

1 






234 736 





1 

Sambat 1915 ^ USB 59 

212 8&6 

229 321 


14 46a 


6 081 

Fepalkheia, etc Alwar State 

1 9 874 

! 



j 




' 223 760 




1 


Sambat IQIB « 1662 63 

233 069 

310 383 


2 420 


4 093 

Fepalkhera etc , Alwar State 

1 

1 9874 

1 

i 






242 963 


1 




Sambat 1930 = 1973 74 

265277 

583 241 

! 

2 603 


411, eu6 

Pepalhbera, eto , Alwar State 

9 874 







, 275 161 


1 




Sambat 1639 s 1962 83 

207 516 

21S 870 


69 009 

63191 

46 235 

Pepalkhera eto , Alwar State 

11 189 







218 734 






Sambat 1949 > 1891 93 ^ 

242173 

I 

1 263 104 



10,000 



1 

1 

1 



o 

Sambat 1919 = 1892 93 ^ 

1 242 SSO 

266 967 



9 815 

& 




! 



o 








Sambat 1960 » 1893 94 

24^913 

2Go 473 



19 000 

<« 

A 




1 










o 

Sambat 1951 = 1S94 95 

24” 633 

263 331 



4 200 

ua 











1 


I 

o 

Sambat 1952 =s 1895 96 

242 244 

263 21S 



1 4 243 

I S 
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a 1 

Sambat 1053 = 1896 97 

212 101 

263 776 



4 200 

■*3 







5 








Average from Sambat 1949 to 1053 

24” 600 

263 901 



7 070 

£ 

Sambat 1964 = 1697 99 

243 040 

263 956 



4 416 

4 91 416 


JlUi. 07 BEBPJJBO 
L1KD8 


1 5C9 


345 


323 


340 


618 
906 
3 466 
1 233 
102o 
1 023 
1 220 
1 030; 


a 

Kates and 
ceflsea 
1 739 


7 273 


17 064 


21 623 
23 090 

22 659 
20 699 
20 974 
20 615 
21,694 
20 989 


Pepalkhera NagatpUT Malikiand Bakbshufea were transferred from the Alwar State in Sambat 1912 No accounts of reTenoa of 
collections are available from the Gopal Tahsil Office The ten ycata and 16 years settlements jamas a«5 shown here 
Collections inolade rates and oesses 
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No 1 — TAHSIL GOPALGAEH— 

No VI J — Statement of mafi i ents hy classes of soil 


Claia of soil 


Pfirm&nOQf Cbahl hiU 


Tempofar^ Cliahi hoi 


Ch&hi sabiU 


gerabi hal 


Darani with serabi sablL. and barshx 


Shut bfttanx 


Total 


Cisa BEKTS 


Area 


22G 


20 


1 333 


176 


3 GS3 


Xlent 


E? 

113 


21 


1,670 


2m 


1,710 


a 

Rfl A P 
1 13 3 


16 0 


1 11 3 


0 15 10 


<787 


1 12 7 


lOvrtfBB 8 SItlSB 09 CHOP 


Sbaie 


CO 

3J3 


Area* 


Bbuxbks 


In 73 tillages the jataa i9 annually distributed according to the Eunjoaary parta on cultivated area la 67 ibe Dbalbacbb iskismwar 
iQ 1 the Jama la dibtnbatcd on Itt^ai and in 1 no dlstribntion is made as tbe whole village belongs to 1 owner 

In the 4 villMges of UaH, the Jama la distributed according to Snmni'ijry Parta on cultivated area in one the Dbal is .h/wc-dp and m ooc 
the Dhal is jiiiiciir 
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A’o VII — Statement slioioing ownersJnj) hy tubes and tenures 
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No 2— TAHSIL 'S KRA-m—contd 

No VI — Statement shoiotng iefits hy classes of soil 
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1 133 I 13 699 I 1 57 319 5 iQ arrear of resumed ma6 


1,38 3Ca 6 SS7 12 703 1 56,355 130 of resumed mafi 


],»3C56 CIS not realized (of Apmanl Bs 153 
wero added to ceases as widowa pen 
Sion 


1 35,727 ^359 12 720 I,w7 31^ 


Deduction for EbCdH Qazi 


Balance for Saznbat ISj^l 


1,33,264 0 344 12,0.7 1 37 293 
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St 1017^1800*01 


Bt 1918;3l£01 C2 


St 191031802 03 


St 1020=i8(13’0i 


St 10^=1601-05 


St 19'*2«1&C^C0 


St 1023=1600-07 


St 1031=1607 03 
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Statement of Bealisations and Balances — Fiom Sambat 1912 to 

1954 
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116 008 

71,470 

ni.sw 




a 16.. 

71,170 



1.0.034 

73 031 

112 112 

1 627 



e 163 

71,107 



116.010 

70.6S0 

107.761 

1,233 



roL 

73,351 



118 033 

8*. 910 

119 001 

1 *37 



031 

B1033 



110 603 

6^013 

110 101 

3 0,8 



401 

83 6J5 


- 

121000 

83 930 

121090 

1,M0 




0 ,3JJ 



12'*3C9 

6- 5.0 

122 3o3 

I C03 




81,103 



12j,294 

81 103 

123.'’07 
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3,037 

80 197 




S'* 53* 

131 109 

1 059 



7.,J 

81,li5 



12*, 23'’ 

S'* 109 

Pj '*22 

1 339 




77,010 



12j w7i 

77 810 

126 «71 

4,227 




73 693 



127 733 

73 563 

127,733 

6'’0 




73 057 



137 733 

73 0*,7 

127 633 

2,210 



200 

70,841 



127 709 

71.P11 

P7 071 

107 



1*8 

70 031 
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Sambat 


Bt 1028=1660 70 


St 1027=1670 71 


St 1928=lBa72 


6 t 10'’9=1872 73 


St 10J0=1873 71 


St 1931=1874-76 


St 1932=1876 70 


St 1933=1810 77 


St 1934=1877 78 


St 1035=1878 ^0 


St 1036=1879 80 


St 1037=1880 81 


St 1938=1881 82 


St 1939=1882 33 
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-Statement of Reahsatmis and Balances — From Sambat 1912 to 
Sambat 1951 contd. 
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1^0 HI 


1 


Sambat 


St 1Q40=:1B83S1 


8t igilal884-8a 


8t igiaaiasoss 


St 10i3sl8SG-S7 


St 10iSfil8S7 69 


St ]04Cal8S3S0 


St 1946=18 9 90 


St 1947al890 91 


St 1918=189193 


St 1949=1892 03 


St 1050-1893 91 


St 19ol=1894 9a 


St 105 =2\b^oQii 


St 10^3=l‘^96-')7 


No 4— TAHSIL BlG—ooiUd 


■Statement of Realisations and Balances — Fiom Sambat 1913 to 
Sambat 1934 — contd 


Total sbtbhub 


ItaiLlZBD 


EBUIUSlOlt 


BBSUCTIONS 


Ba 

137,117 


rO 984 


131 S88 


es 

£ ? 


Bs 

47 316 


1J2 049 34 046 


3‘’0 474 


3.2 092 


U7 738 333 G91 


133930 


132 736 




122 016 


317 3‘’a 


4 740 


4 054 


6 390 


Ik abdbabs 


a 

o 


Bs 

69 802 


6 48. 


7.18 


125 220* 10411 


130 415 


368 293 


120 837 


126 S'-? 


14 763 


0 670 


ol2 769 130121 


83 1 


tt eZ 

s ►» 


S O 

e ? 


269 230 


314 902 


316 734 


318 O’a 


32? ‘’Oo 


313 o71 


Jama ov 

BB 0MBD 
LIKD 


Bbuabss 


11 O&l 


9 577 


368 714 


^^rom Sambat 1010 arrear 

of (Iflhub) CCS (“8 IS 

I included u the arrears 
of pre\ious jears 


313 961 


311 Gal 


8 000 


4 012 


Cesses (Habub) 
7 603 


70 


St lOStslSO’DS 


c C 3 


2 
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Ko 4— TAHSIL DIG— 

A’o III — Statement of Bealisaiion and Balances— Ftovi Samhat 19 IS to 

Sambat 1954 — contd 



From Rer^nao 

Arrears of 

Cassea and 

. Total 

of Sambat 

demand with 

prcTiooa 

Savrai for tha 

amount 


Zabti 

jears 

current jear 

Bcalixed 

St I0i7=:1800-91 

121,430 


16 4S7 

240 400 


— 

— 

— 

— 

St lOlSKie&l 02 

129,263 

9 670 

12,778 

151 639 

— 




' 

St 1019^=1602 03 

131,628 

0,679 

16 213 

166 619 



— 



St 1060sl803-01 

133,653 

e,32i 

16 334 

167 313 

— 

— 

— 


— 

St H)51 = 1601-na 

134,310 

8,333 

14,303 

166 Old 

— — 



— 

— 

St 1053^=1606-00 

134 007 

3 629 

14 287 

153 013 

Bt 1053=1600-07 

ltd 301 

3C’9 

13,033 

143 603 



— 

— 

— 

— 


133 U4 

2W7 

14 791 

169 61 
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67B93 
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2\~o V — Statement of cultivation 


12 amnioo n| taiB oq 


61 utanioa ni ^axu uq 


fijusaa; £q ppq lc;ox 


I JOicg 

aapna uaic lujox 


9ioax io ]it;H 




60;rJ43qi0 1Y 


nuc'tqcca ;Doq)m 
JO 8 iduao )V 




;a3i ]0 90JJ 


Eian^iO Iq pO)SA{n°3 


Tjwc pa}CA|;inD iiriox 


I 



Ills lS0 7o3 "1 015 60 6 CSf 0 9,8 16 660 Grand Total 4 3,7 i 141 625 2 357 3 600 
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No VI — Statement ahoioing rents by classes of soil 


Details 


fEhalsa 

I Chauth 

Permanent Chahl bal 


LTotal ^ 


Temporary Gbahi bal \ 


rKhalsa 

I Chauth 


Cbahi sabik 


Sorablsabik 


CTotal 


'Kbalsa 

Chauth 

< 


(.Total H 


fKhalsa 

I Chauth 
-i 

I Total 


rKbalsa 

I Chauth 

Carant trith 6crabi< 
sabih and banshU I ■ 

(.Total 


Bhur Barani 


rKkalsa 

] Chauth 
A 

[xotal^ 


^ Khilsa 
** CChaulh 


Area 


3 730 
1 233 


4 071 


Cisn BBTt 


Bent 


201 

122 


326 


1,011 

283 

1,302 


14 816 
6 150 


31 


1016 

4a7 


1,473 


50S19 
S ^10 


7,215 

3 288 

0,G03 

236 

2-2 

453 

1 531 
405 

1,036 


Bate per 
bigali 


Bs A P 


^amm i share 
oi crop 


18 836 
6 0^5 


24 791 


530 

301 


831 


28 319 
Ol'l 


1 li 9 
1 14 6 


1 a 6 

1 14 D 


18 3 
18 3 


8 per cent 
8 per cent. 


14 6 
0 14 0 


OvT'rBia iniBB or csor 


Share 


Area 


(25)1 

a) 


0 8 3 
0 10 6 


16 9 
113 


14 

3-6 


310 


Bbuibxi 


Banjar 
Ea Area 

407 1 033 


Banjar 
Bs Area. 


133 534 


14 

. 3-6 
340 
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No 4—TAnSlL mG—contd, 

No VI- A — Slalement of Mafi, ) ales hrj classes of Soil. 


1 


ClasBcs ot Sells 


PermaneDt Cbahi hal 


Temporarj Ctubi b&l 


Cbabl sablk 


Serab! 


^ Barani with eerabi sablk 
barUbit 


Bbur baraol 


Total 



! 
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No i— TAHSIL IDIG— could 


No VII — Slalement shoicing owneialiip by lubes and leniues 


Leadioff tribes 


at EiniinTrar 


)ther Jata 




dcoa 


Oujars 


hiianzada 


Others 


S 

S3 

A 


State (B' 
Surbar} 


Total 


f Khaitfa 

617 

17J 

21 C'a 

10 130 

M 491 




Ciiauth 

3 091 

06a 

63 3(.0 

10 33l 

!•< 100 




1 Total 

3C01 

1 15S 

71 0‘»a 

67 011 

a2 .>31 




1 IhUmrar 

777 

laO 


10 3>9 

1 0 7 




pinS 

3 121 

1 IGl 

31917 

30 0./0 





UTotal 

7,499 

2,1/8 

123 723 

03 .00 

3} 503 




f Ivhnlsa 

dOJ 

00 

10 1S3 

7 4ul 

79 0 




1 Cluutn 

101 

CO 

3 009 

J J4J 

1 ‘>33 




1 Total 

501 

1C5 

13 l'>2 

0/01 

9 -.3 
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5 

3 

71 

69 

17 




1 Chauth 

155 

0a 

1 B 0 

1 “53 
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7-1 

23^ 

15 3S0 

1!,U5 

QOJO 




('KhnUi 

563 

210 

31 739 

17 771 

23 7a3 




1 CbautU 

3 

1 

113 

03 

/O 

- 



1 lotal 

671 

217 

31 593 17 6C7 

23 923 
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— w 
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i-Mi 

( KhaUa 



I 






1 LliautU 

30 

17 

213 1 

182 





1 



■ ■■1* 




* 

1 1 

(.Total 

<07 

231 

3 U1 

IB 019 

23 923 
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('KUalsa 

1 Chauth 

719 


20 ^93 1 

A 1170 

13 I3i 







1 






1 Total 

719 

381 

.0 699 

11 170 

13 



- 

1 Ifitimrae 









Maa « 


2 

32 

32 





(.Total 

7-1 

360 

20 930 

14 02 

13 433 













fKhaUa 

1 

333 

C] 163 

30,919 

3' 31 




j wbauth 

23 

7 

2W 

191 

63 




1 Total 

I 393 

310 

01 4-9 

37,010 

3' 317 




t. 






— 



1 Isiimrar 

0 

3 

171 

101 

20 




1 thauth 

71 

23 

7 0J0 

4 811 
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. ■ — 

1 1— 

— ■ 



— — 

— 

LTotal 

4<. 

30a 

72 593 

!*» 012 

3'>,343 










-• 



j'Klnlsa 

311 

I/O 

0 218 

4 0/2 

3,197 




Chauth 










— 

. .1 

— — 



— — 

— 

— — 

Total 

j 

311 

I”! 

O'lS 

4 072 

3 107 




Istimrar 









Mafl 
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^Total 

211 

170 

C'lB 

1072 

3197 













fKhal a 

1 COO 

703 

3‘ 591 

l^COO 

19 M9 




1 Chauth 

J.H 

41 

- 1 9 

730 

0./O 






- 

— 



__ 

— 

' 

j Total 

1 123 

831 

33C>3 

0 4-0 

203-9 




1 Ishrorar 

67 

19 


5v0 

69 




Mad 


200 

8 7-7 

0 112 

.. 

.. 



1 




— 




" - 

LTclal 

1 -33 

1 11' 

42 9»9 

'T 121 

20 .>a 




/'Klialia 



1211a 

33 

41 




1 Choub 



102 






1 Total 



12 'r 

23 

41 




r L 



— 

- — — 

•— 

— 

1- — 

— 

Utirarar 



673 






Mad 

- 

- 


" 


“ 

" 


.Total « 



no*o 

33 

41 


- 

- 

('KbaJva 

4 -'9 

2 Ico 

ItN-^ 

llw 115 

lllaCl 

0 t'l 

1 «2-« 

6 10 

j Lhaa h 

3 393 

I,U3 

^99 

4a 223 

3D 13a 

2 202 



1 Total 

F 

3 2^9 

U "21 

IC?,^ 

131 '-97 

9C-0 

1,233 


1 If^umrar 

&;5 

1*1 

15 0(0 

11 111 

2 4- -3 

3*6 


'-3 

piaQ 


1 , 6:9 

63 '-3 

43 *30 


2 -C3 


3pr 

ITatU .. 

12 *«7 

4 rfj; 

327 Ca2 

214,927 

ir 9 3 

j 11 -OS 

l,3w 

13 
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nSUiBXS 
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aof^jOM JO jno 


^ans snsM i 


pajQlsai 9{\3ts PIO [ 


jnataaiiias 4 b®1 

aauia 


^at^iOA^ JO JOQ 


joaraaijjas 'js^i 


juaraaiJjas ^sci i 


Toltll 17 093 7,634 13,010 7,291 0,839 4 251 2,211 3 OOs, 1,100 1 494 100 1 010 116 71 1,208 1,035 
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GLOSSARY OF VERNACULAR TERMS 


A 


A]h3r 

Basket work of twigs 

Amm 

Icttiporary surveyors appointed during settlement 

Asarh or Har 

Fourth month of the Hmdus=s loih Jung — loth July 

B 

Bachh or Dhalbachh 

Method of distributing reaenue 

Badi 

(Days of the waving moon), ist half of a Hindu month 

Baisakh 

Second month of the Hindus =■ nth \pr]l — loth May 

B’']ra 

Spiked millet 

B’nd 

, Irrigation dam 

Bingar 

Uplying land dependent on rainfall 

Banduk 

( \ gun ) Number of niatchlockracn required by the State 
from Inam und Chaulh estates 

Bann: 

Dry, umrrigited land dependent on rain 

Barha 

Assessment of cveess area 

Batai 

Wcighment of the gathered grain Rent in kind 

Baita 

Travelling or other allowance 

Bi,j3r 

Gram and barley mixed 

Bhiii or Najar 

A present or offering from inferior to superior 

Bha)achara or Gol Kabzawar 

Land held Ly possession wiihout reference to shares 

Bhuraijas 

Hereditary owners of soil 

Bhur 

Sandi land 

Bhusa 

Straw, made of the crushed stalks of wheat, barley, etc, 
plants 

Bgah 

A measure of land in BhartpurssJ of an acre 

Biswas 

Shares into which an estate is divided 

Biswadar 

Owner of a share in an estate 

Borahs 

Money lenders 

Bri] 

Ihe tract associated with the youth of the god Krishna 

c 

Clnhi 

Well irrigated land 

II "^luslaqil 

Land irrigated by or permanent wells 

II Gair Mustaqul 

Land irrigated by kae/m and temporary d/iers and Jhaiklts, 
or irrigated from masonry wchs 

ChfifT 

Scmcc 

Chamar 

Village menials who do the rough work 

Chanda 

Contribution or present to some religious msti'uiion 

Chappau or roti 

A thin cake of unleavened bread 

Cham 

Jowarsoivn close and used only for fodder purposes 

Charsa 

Leathern bucket used for well irrigation 

Chaulh , 

A form of tenure in which the landholder pay onc-fourth of 
the assets to the Stale, and also renders military service 

Chaudhrayat or Nani ar 

A maintenance grant 

Chick 

A kind of screen 

Chilta 

A rough draft 
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Dahn 

„ banshi 
„ Hal or jMaujuda 

„ Sabika 

Dal 

Dami 

Dang 

Darbar 

Daschra 

Dauran lilakaddania 
Dcwan 
Dhalbachh 
Dhenklis 

Dber (kacha \ ells) 
Dhol Dhanka 


Faujdar 


Gair Hazri 

Gandar 

Gawar (Guar) 

Ghi 

Gochm 

Gojra 

Gol 

Got 

Gur 

Gurwan 


Hakk Malil ana 
Hakk IMukadann 

Hakk Zamindari 
Halat Dehi 
Ham Jaddis 


Inam 

Inkarnama 
Istamrar 
Iwaz Khidmat 


D 

Naturallv flooded land 

Area benefilted by hdl drainage, but not inundated 

Land ordinaril) flooded and actually inundated within the 
last 5 )cars 

Land now and then inundated, but not \/ilhin the last 
5 )cars. 

, A kind of pulse cool cd for caling with chappah^ 

Patwar cess 

The wild hill) tract in the south of Bhartpur 
Administration of a Natitc State 
A Hindu fcsin tl in Asiij or October 
While the case is pending 
A Jlinister of Slate 
Method of distributing revenue 

Small and teinporar; Iticla well which lasts onlv one 
harvest 

Well temporar) , made without m isonrv 
iMarnage fees 

F 

.. (A magistrate or a inihtarv officer), a caste of Jats in 
Bhartpur 

G 

Absence from service or duly— in Bhartpur it also means 
the peiiallv for absence 

Thatchinggrass— grows in lovr marshv lands (Knas Khas 
IS the root of this grass) 

, A coarse gram grown for fodder 

Clarified butler 

Wheat and gram mi\ed 

Wheat and barley mi\ed 

Never regularly partitioned, joint 

Lineage, the subtribe 

Unrefined sugar 

Cylinder of wood for lining in the well 

H 

Profit rent 

A percentage by the State to Lambardars on the revenue 
paid in by them 

, Margin of profit left to the ow nets bv the State 
Assessment notes 
Male agnates 

I 

A grant in recognition of service — in Bhartpur Military 
Service 

A written relinquishment of rights 
Land permanently settled 
Commutation for service 
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Jadid 

Jagir 

Jagjrdar 

Jama 

Jamabandi 
Jama Dhaul 
Jama Wasil Baqi 
Jawansa 
Ja\%aT 

Jhil 

Jins^^ar 


Kacha Jamabandi 

Kadara kandi , 

Kadim 

Kammal 

Kunkut 

Kansa 

Karbi 

laataL 

Khalsa 

Kham Tahsil 

Khara or Kara 

Kharaba 

Kharif 

Khasra 

Khataum 

Khewat 


Lag 

Lakh 

Lambardar 

Lohar 


Mafi 

Mafidar 

Maghar or Mangsar 

Malba 

Malik 

Malmala 

Man . 

Masina 

Maurusl • •• 

Meos 

Mewat m 


J 

New fallow land 
Assignment of land revenue 
One who holds a jagtr 
, Land revenue assessment 

Accounts of the revenue Record of rights and liabilities 
Assessment return 
Realisation and balance 
A thorny shrub or thistle 
Greal-millel (Sorghum Vulgari) 

A lake or marsh 
Crop statement 

K 

A rough statement of rent 
. A grove sacred to Krishna 
Cultutrable land 
A blanket 

Appraisement of the standing corn 

In Bhartpur a maintenance grant 

The stalk of wheat, barlc), etc , plants 

8th Hindu inonth=:iolh October to loth November 

Revenue realised by State as opposed to revenue due to 
assignees 

Direct management of estates b) Tahsil 
Bitter (water) 

Crops failed 
The autumn harvest 
A register of fields 
A register of cpluvating holdings 
A register of proprietor) holdings 

L 

A cess , a rate 

One hundred thousand (rupees) 

A village headman 
. , A blacksmith 

M 

Assignment of land revenue 
Holder of a Mali 

glh month of the Hindus=:ioth November — lolh December 
Contribution or cess for defraying village expenses 
A proprietor 
, Brackish (water) 

A measure of weighl^SsJIbs 
Moth or mung mixed with jawar, iajra, ill, etc 
' Hereditary 

A tribe of Musaiman landholders 
The country of Meos 
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Milan Raqba 

Moth 

Mujrai 

Mung 

Munsanm 


Comparative area statement 
A pulse {phaseolns acaultfoltus) 
Lambardari dues 
A pulse {J>haseolus viuiigo) 

An official who supervises Patwari’s work 


Nadi 

Nala 

Nanga 

Nazarana 

Neotta 

Nikah 

Nikasi 


Pala 

Panchayat 

Patgana 

Pattidari 

Patwan 

Poh 

Pula or Sarkanda 

Fun Arth 


Rabi 

Rund 


N 

, A stream or channel 

A drainage line or channel of a river 

Said of a well when there is no lining at ^11 

Suras paid by revenue assignees to the State in recogni- 
tion of their grant 

Marriage offerings 

Mahomedan ntcs of marriage 

Net assets / 

P 

Dwarf her used for fodder 

A body of arbitrators 

A revenue sub-divisipn 

Land held by shares, ancestral or customary 

Village accountant 

loth month of the Hindns=ioth December — loth 
January 

A sheave , a high jungle grass— when green used as a 
fodder, but when drj used for thatching, matting, 
etc 

A charitable grant 

R 

Spring harvest , 

Fuel and fodder reserve belonging to the State 


Sadar Munsanm 
Sairaba 
Shajra Nash 
Shamilat 
Sardar 

Sarson (Sarshaf or Tara Mira) 

Sawan 

Ser 

Shora , 

Singhara 
Sola Kothn 


s 

An official who supervises Iilunsanm’s work 
Land irrigated or inundated ' 

A geneoiogical tree 
Common land of a village 
A noble , a man of high family 
An oil seed 

5th Hindu month=ioth July — loth August 

A measure of weight = 2 lbs (40 sets make a maund 
or maii) , 

A saline excrescence in the sod 

Water nut 

16 houses — allied to ruling family ofBhaxtpur, being all 
descended from Badan Singh, the founder of the . 
State 


Takavi 

Talukdan 

Tarkhan 

Tatti 

Thakur 

Td 


An advance by the State for agricultural purposes 
Superior proprietorship of land (villages) 

A carpenter 

A matted shutter made of khasuhas used in summer 
A general name for Rajput landholders 
• An oil seed (sesamtm onentale) » 



s 

u 

Urd . . A kind of vetch. 

V 

W 

Wajib-ul arz ... . . Village admimstiation paper 

z 

.. Cash rent 
.. A landholder 

Golijmali Land held by a body of owners 
.. Land held by a single ovmer 
A harem 


Zabti Lagan 
Zamindar * . 

Zamindari, Bihjmal or 
„ Khahs 
Zannana 
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No 1^4-C , datei Camp, the ^ January 1899 


1 Letter No 390 A — B , doted 7th Octoher 1898, 
from the hettlcment Cotumissiouer, Alwur nnd Bhart 
pur 

2 Assessment Report (printed) of Tehsils Gopalgarh, 
Pohan, Kama, and Dig by M, 0 Dwjer, Esq ICS 


' 3 Letter No 4336 G , doted 


lafc 

4th 


November 1803 


(with one enclosure), from Political Agent, Eastern 
Bajputaua States 


From — A H T Mautindai-b, Esq , Agent ti the Governor General in Eajputana, 
To — The Secretary to the Government of India, Foreign Department 

In continuation of the conespondence ending with Sir Kobert Crosth- 

waite’s lettei No 3 261- G , dated July 
24th, 1897, I have now the honour 
to forward, for the consideration and 
ordeis of the Government of India, a 
copy of the papeis noted m the margin, 
showing the progress made in the 
settlement operations now being con- 
ducted in the Bhartpui State 

2 Until 18*^5, when Government found it necessaiy to assume the direct 
administration of the State, no regular levenue settlement had ever been 
concluded in Bhartpui. The opeiations initiated with that object by Sir 
Heniy Lawience were inteirupted by the mutiny of 1867, and were never 
subsequently earned to a successful conclusion Sevei al summary settlements 
weie, indeed, effected with the invariable lesult of a consideiahle enhancement 
of rents, hut no systematic attempt was made by the ofiBicials entrusted with 
the work to define the lights of land-holdeis and cuitivatois or to distribute 
the levenue ovei holdings Thus the cultivator was denied the advantage of 
a fixed revenue demand, while the assessment imposed on him was too fre- 
quently excessive This policy, the effects of which are fully described in 
Ml O’Dwyei’s Report, was as disastious to the State as to the raiyat, and has 
resulted in a vast accumulation of ariears, estimated at nearly 60 lakhs of 
rupees The subject was one of the first to claim attention from the local 
admimstiation in 1895, and it was then decided with the approval of the Gov- 
ernment of India to undeitake a regulai levenue settlement, the first stage of 
which, commenced by Mr E G. Colvm, has now been brought to a successful 
conclusion by Mr O’Dwyei 

3 Captain Daly’s letters No 1949-1 A., dated 17th June 1896, and No 
43-1 A , dated 5th January 1897, embodied the instructions of the Government 
of India regarding the general lines upon which settlement operations should 
he conducted simultaneously in the States of Alwar and Bhartpur The 
progress made by Mi O’Dwyei in Alwar was reported at some length in my 
letter No 3189, dated 25th August 1898, to youi address, and the orders of 
Government on his proposals were communicated in your letter No 2698, 
dated 26th Septembei 1898 The points having reference to the Bhartpur 
State, which were specially emphasized in your office letters cited above, 
were — 


(1) the advisability of employing, as far as possible, the agency of local 

officers m the work of resurvey and settlement , 

(2) the desirability of incieasing the size of the Patwana’ circles and 

leducing the number of the Patwaris, giving them at the same 
time enhanced lemuneration , 

(3) the necessity of making early arrangements for the maintenance of 

the land recoid and the consequent need tnat the re-orgamzation 
and insti notion of the Kanungo staff should proceed simulta- 
neously with the introduction of the Patwari reforms , 

(4) the expediency of employmg the Punjab method of estimates m 

calculating the revised assessment , 

(5) the superior advantages of a twenty years’ settlement to one of 

shelter duration Mr O’Dwyer’s report shows that these instruc- 
tions have been closely followed Local officers have been 
employed for the most part, though for purposes of supervision 
and training it was found necessary to import a certain nninher 
of trained officials from the Punjab, a course which was the 
more necessary as Punjab methods were to be followed At 
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' present there are 677 Patwans in the employ of the State and 
this number it is proposed to reduce to 460 Suitable arrange- 
ments have also been made for the le oiganuation of the 
Kanungo Agency and the maintenance of the record The teim 
of settlement pioposed by Mr O’Dvvyer is twenty years 

4. The settlement operations which were commenced by Mr. Colvin in 
both States in November 1896 continued under his direct control until his 
transfer in July 1897» when Al.r M. F. O’Dwyer, I 0 S , uas appointed to 
succeed him He adopted Mr. Colvin’s plan of confining the settlement work 

m the first instance to the foui northern 

Gop^lgarb, Pahari, Kama. Dig 

prosperous of the twelve into which the Bhartpur State is divided , and in his 
present report which has reference chiefly to them, he submits his revised 
rates for the approval and sanction of the Government of India. 

5 In paragraph 2 of his Introductory Chapter which contains an admira- 
ble Bummaiy ot the revenue history of the State prior to the commencement of 
the current opeiations, Mr O’Dwyer notes the radical points involved in present 
settlement, namely — 

(1) the status of the zamindars in relation to the State ; 

(2) the status of tenants in relation to their landlords , and 

(3) the probable results of re-assessment. 

6. The first of these questions is discussed by Mr. O’Dwyer in paragraphs 
81 to 88 of his Introduction. His final conclusion, which, after full consider- 
ation and discussion, has the cououireiice of the State Council and the Political 
Agent, IS that “while the superior and final rights of ownei ship rest in the 
State, the zamindais also hold a proprietary right (/iai& mahkana) which they 
are entitled to possess as long as they pay the State demand, which is heritable 
by then* heirs according to the ordinary law or custom of inheritance, hut 
which cannot bo alienated by them by sale, purchase, or gift, without the con- 
sent of the State, and even with that consent cannot be alienated to others than 
(1) their male agnates {hamjaddta), or (2) other agriculturist members of the 
same village community, or (3) in special cases, other agriculturist members 
of 'the same tribe or got ” As the Settlement Commissioner lemarks, this 
definition, while reservmg the superior propel ty of the State, and restiicting 
alienation to outsiders, places the position of the zamindars on a clear and 
sound basis 

* 7. The connected question of tenant right has similarly been decided on 

a basis calculated materially to improve the position of the tenant The Settle- 
ment Commissioner argues that the fact that tenants with occupancy rights 
were not recorded hitherto is no valid argument against their possessing the 
status claimed, and in agreement with the Council and the Political Agent, it 
has accordingly been decided to concede occupancy rights to those tenants — 

(o) who themselves or through their ancestors were entered as 
occupancy, or old tenants in the settlement records of 1867 or 
of 1890 , 

(J) whose claims are now admitted by the owners ; 

(o) who can establish their claims by proving twelve years’ continuous 
occupation of the land without a wntten lease {patta) and pay- 
insr at the same rates as the owners. 

■ ink, be no question as to the justice and expediency of the 
n both of these important preliminary points, and I have 
•ess the hope that the- conclusions of ’ the State Council and 
nt based upon the Settlement Commissioner’s enquiries 
Y have the approval of the Government of India. 

er’s proposals as regards re-assessment are contained m 
jport The total demand for the four tehstU aooordmg to 
w suggested aggregates Rs. 7,28,000, while the net increase 
21, or 11*6 per cent, on the present total demand exclud- 
Patwar cess 
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A table showing the distribution of the proposed demand over the four 
tehstls and comparing the incidence on cultivation of the proposed assessment 
with that now in force is given in paragraph 168 of the report, and is extracted 
below for facility of reference — 




iHCtnSNOB OH OOLTITATIOH 

Tehnlt 

Total demand 




• 

Per acre 

Per htgha 


' St 

St a p 

St a p 

Gop&lgarli • • • • • 

ji 

2,80,000 

4 0 10 

1 10 11 

Ftban •>.... 

1,38 000 

3 10 

13 8 

Xatna .... 

1.67,000 

2 13 0 

12 0 

[ Ebalsa . 

1,30,000 

2 13 0 

12 0 

^ Cb&Qtu • • 

23,000 

14 4 

0 8 2 

Total 

7,28,000 

3 17 

1 3 10 

— 





Incidence of 
last settlement 
per btgha 

I 

Ss a p 
1 10 3 , 

13 2 
113 
16 0 

0 8 0 

I 

14 7 


9 These rates, which have evidently been drawn up with great caie, have 

received the appi'oval of the Council and the Political Agent, and I would 
accordingly recommend them for the sanction of the Goveinment of India. 
Mr. O’Dwyer favouis then immediate introduction but the Council and the 
Political Agent would defer this measuie until the ciops of Sambat 

1966 have been harvested (November 1899 AD) The new rates will un- 
doubtedly secure a fairer distribution of the levenue demand, while the increase 
of revenue is a matter of some importance to the Darbar The Council offer 
no reasons for deferring their introduction I would, therefore, suggest that, 
if they he approved, Mr O’Dwyet may be authoiized to announce them at 
once so as to allow ot then mtioduction, if practicable, with the first instalment 
of revenue payable after the forthcoming j afii harvest, namely about April 
1899. 

10 O’Dwyer is not prepared at present to make any definite forecast of 
the results of re-assessment of the remaining eight tehsils But his enquiries 
lead him to the opinion that while theiemay be a small enhancement of revenue 
in the four central tehsils, it will be more than outweighed by the reduction 
which will probably he found necessary in the remaining four tehstls in the 
south of the State 

11 With respect to the currency of the nqw settlement, I would recom- 
mend that, in accordance with the view explained in your office letter 
No. 43-1 A , dated 6th January 1897, cited above, the term should be for twenty 
years as proposed by the Settlement Commissioner, the Counpil, and the Politi- 
cal Agent, Mr O’Dwyer, shows that there have been no less than eight re-assess, 
ments of revenue m forty-three years, and his opinion that a lest is desirable 
both in the interests of the people and the State appears to be beyond dispute. 

12. A reference has already been made in the second paragraph of this 
letter to the arrears of revenue which hav,e accumulated under an meffioient 
administration Exact information va not forthcoming as to the precise total, 
bqt it was estimated, up to the 16th Pebruary 1897,, to amount to no less 
than Bs 69,56,424 Of this sum it is proposed to remit altogether all such 
arrears as accrued prior to the assessmenlj of 1890-91, and of the balance which 
approaches eight lakhs of rupees, to recover only sucji portion as appears justi- 
fied by circumstances and enquiry. This proposal, which is moderate and 
practical, is supported both by the Council and the Political Agent, and I trust 
that it will be accepted by the Government of India 

13 The remaining points of importance upon which the Settlement Oom- 
Tuissioner desires orders and which are summaiized in paragraph 194 of bis 
report aie — 

(i) the abolition of separate miscellaneous cesses and their inclusion m 
the new demand , 





(ii) the in ti eduction of tlie new rates of malha (percentage on the 
levenue levied for village expenses and administered by the lam- 
hardais) , 

(ill) the change m the dates of the payment of revenue instalments, and 

(iv) the disposal of ceitain questions relating to revenue-free grants in 
communicaciou with the Parbai 

As regaids the fiist and second.of these points, the Council and the Politi- 
cal Agent aie in accoid with the views of the Settlement Oommissioner, who, 
in the inteiests of the zamindars, pioposes to include all miscidlaneous cesses 
lu the total revenue demand and to introduce unifoim rates for the malha 
or village ahamlat cess I see no reason to dilTer from their view The 
Council, howeveijfoi the leasons given m then riihLat of 29th October 1898, 
a translation of which accompanies this letter, entertain doubts regarding the 
treatment, suggested by the Settlement Oommissionei m paiagraphs 161 and 
165 of his report, of lands flooded or occasionally flooded by making the water 
assessment fixed instead of fluctuating accoiding to the ciicumstances of the 
season They expiess their willingness to tall in uiththe Settlement Commis- 
sioner’s proposals, if on leconsideration ho adheies to them, but evidently 
desiie that the subieot sliould receive fuithoi discassion The Political Agent 
also shaies then view to soma extent I pioposo to take the point up on my 
appioachmg visit to Bhaitpur, whero I shall have an opportunity of meeting 
Ml O'Dwyei and the Members of Council 

14 The question of the dates when the instalments of revenue should 
he paid, is also one on which theio is a dilference of opinion The new date 
proposed for the payment of the rabi demand bv the Settlement Commissioner, 
namely, the loth May, instead of the 26th April and 25th May, appeals to 
me to be moie suitable than those obtaining at present But the Political 
Agent, Major Heibeit, uitli whom I have discussed this point, informs me that 
the ciicumstancea of the lehstls and the cliaiacfceustios of tlie people m the 
north and south of the State vary so rudely that there aie stiong arguments 
in favour of the cuiient arrangement It may be found that a uniform date 
may not he desiiable for the entire State I would prefer to leave this question 
open until Mi. O’Dwyer has earned bis operations and enquiries furthei 

15 There remains the impoitant question whetliei those estates that are 
held upon niafi tenure or in mam oijagir should he included in the scope of 
the settlement operations. In Alwar, where the area thus held amounts to 
nearly one-fifth of the entire State and where the feeling of the jagirdars was 
intensely aveisa fiom any soit of interfeience, it has been decided, subject 
to the approval of the Government of India, to exclude such lands fiom 
settlement. In Bhartpur the question does not present the same political 
importance The privileged estates form little more than one-ninth of the 
whole number, ms , 1,234 IcJialsa, 105 maji, 57 mam or jaffsr The pohey 
and feeling in Bhartpur in connection with the point differ widely from the 
practice and sentiment of Alwar The subject is discussed in paragraphs 42 
and 43 of the Settlement Commissioner’s introductoiy chapter, and paragraphs 
180 to 192 of his leport. The decision to extend the settlement operations to 
all mafi and jafftr villages is, I think, correct. But as Mi O’Dwyer points out 
the question of assessment is complicated, and probably the treatment of each 
estate oi group of estates will require separate consideration In the 9th 
paragraph of his covering letter, the Pohtical Agent alludes to one point in this 
connection on which the Counoil differ from the Settlement Commissioner. 
Thev express no opinion regarding it in their ? uhAar which he encloses This 
also IS a branch of the subject which I should prefer to discuss at Bhartpur 
before makmg any final recommendations. 

16 In conclusion, I have only to add my belief that the settlement 
operations which Mr. O’Dwyer is conducting in the Bhartpur State aie, as in 
the case of Alwar, well conceived and admirably executed His investigation 
appeals to he thorough and his suggestions sound, as well as considerate in the 
interests of all concerned I anticipate much benefit to both States from the 
work on which he is engaged. 
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No 390-A — B , dated tbe 7th October 1898 Bhartpur. 

Fiom — M. F O’Dwyeb, E'sq , ICS, Settlement Commissioner, k. 

Bhartpui, ’T State, 

To — The Fust Assistant Agent to the Covernor-General in Eajjputana apter 

1 have the honoui to suhmit an advance copy oF the Assessment Report for 
the four noithein tehsils of the Bhaitpui State, without map oi appendices, 
which will he attached to the complete copy of the repoit The lattei will 
reach you fiom the Government Central Press, Simla, prohahly within a few 
weeks. > 

2 The advance copy contains, I think, all the infoimation neeessaiy for 

the disposal of the case, and all the statistical information contained in the 
appendices has been summaiized in the text In paiagiaph 194j I have recited 
the main points on which oideis aie requiied, and if these can he issued by 
1st Novembei, I shall piobahly be able to intiodiice the new assessments with 
effect from the second kharif instalment ' 

3 I am also sending a copy of the lepoit to the Political Agent, Eastern 
States, Raiputana, and asking him to put you in possession of his views and 
those of Bbaitpui Council as eaily as possible The vaiious questions relating 
to revenue-fiee grants in Chapter XI, Pait II, can be disposed of, I think, 
locally and need not delay the decision as regards the amount of the new 
assessments and the remission of the old aiieais on khaha lands, which are 
the points on which I am most anxious to obtain early oideis 


Assessment Report of Tehsils Gopalgarh, Pahari, Kama, and Dig, Bhart- 
pur State 


No 4336-G , dated the ^ Kovember 1898 
From — IMaior C Heubeut, Political Agent, Eastern States, Ra]putana, 

To — The First Assistant Agent to tbe Governor-General^iu Rajputana 

With lefeience to letter No 390-A — B of 7th October 1898 from the 
Settlement Commissionei, Alwar and Bhaitpur States, to youi address, I have 
the honour to forward herewith copy of a lettei, No 3i29 of the 31st October, 
from the State Council, Bhaitpui, foiwaiding a vernacular rubkat conveying 
their views on points raised in Mr O’Dwyer's assessment report on the four 
northein tehsils of the Bhaitpui State A translation of then rubkar is 
attached 

2 The first matter dealt with is the placing on a clear and sound basis of 
the proprietaiy rights of the zammdais and their powers of alienation (para- 
graph 38, Introduction of Assessment Report) The Council agree to the 
Settlement Commissioner’s conclusion m whioli I also concur, which, while 
recognizing the superior and final right of ownership vested m the State, 
defines the subordinate propnetaiy right which the zammdais are entitled to 
possess as long as they pay the State demand 

3 The Council also agree to the steps taken by the Settlement Commis- 
sioner to more clearly define and establish the relations between landlords and 
occupancy tenants {mazara maurust) and the rights of the latter 

4. The Settlement Commissioner’s proposal to strike off the arrears prior 
to the year 1890-91 (paiapraph 74, Chapter II) meets with the full approval 
of myself and the Council, as also do his proposals regarding (a) the abolition 
of miscellaneous cesses and then inclusion in the new demand (paiagiaph 165) 
(b) the new rates of malba or percentage on the revenue levied for village 
expenses and administeied by the lambardars (paragraph 157) ' 

5 The Council and T approve of the proposed new assessment and revenue 
rates foi each tehsil (paragraphs 168 to 170) We think that the new assess- 
ment might be announced as soon as the Settlement Commissioner can arrange, 
hut that the lealization of levenue according to the new assessment should 
commence from the kha) if of Sambat 1936 The announcement of the new 
assessment for a teim of twenty years is approved 
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^ question of the date when the instalment of revenue shall he 
.e IS one on which the Council hesititate to accept the Settlement Com- 

•onei's pioposal They have not the same'confidence in the good intentions 
che 1 myat to pay up his levenue as the Settlement Commissioner has, and they 
chink the postponement of the date of instalment will enable him to dispose of 
his produce befoie he can be called on to pay ms revenue and so render the 
realization of the instalment difficult They suggest that if the dates pioposed 
by the Settlement Commissionei aie introduced it should be done expeii- 
mentally foi two yeais The Settlement Commissionei has still to assess the 
southern tehsils wheie the zammdais aie not so well off, noi so leady to pay 
then levenue as then confreres in the northern tehsils, and possibly after 
seeing then condition Mi O’Dwyer may be inclined to agiee with the Council 
in this mattei 

7 On the question of watei tax both I and the Council were inclined to 
favoui a system by which the watei -late should be levied annually accoiding to 
the amount of land ii ligated It seemed to me that such a system would 
rathei piotect the inteiests of the zamindai than piove detrimental to them — 
as the Kevenue Department would serve as a check on the Public Woiks 
Department and ensuie eoriect registration of irrigation and prevent any 
inclination on the pait of irrigation officials to divert water that should be 
given to lands assessed at water lates to other lands for the sake of increasing 
the water tax realizations Mr. O’Duyer, however, on the 28tli October, _when 
he came to bhaitpui to discuss his report with the Council and myself, 
explained his reasons for including the watei-rate in the land revenue, one 
reason being that the water as a lule follows a fairly well defined course and 
may be styled rathei as inundating than irrigating the land, and another that 
the feitilizing effect of such inundation in one year remains foi the subsequent 
three or four years, and water -rate may, theiefoiej be levied even in years when 
no water is leceived without miustice to the zamindai Moreover, the 
zammdais desued the inclusion of ^he wateivrate in their revenue assessment 
The Council and I then agreed to abide by the Settlement Commissioner’s 
decision 

The references made by the Council to the opinion of the Chief Revenue 
OflScer on points connected with the distiibution of wa^ei do not seem to call 
for remark from me, as the matters they refer to are details which can be 
settled with the Public Works Department 

8 The question of the appointment of Chowdhiis to help the revenue 
authorities can be settled later on. 

9 The Settlement Commissioner’s proposals in paragraph 183 of his report 
to give m purely maafi villages, zammdais, where they aie piopiietors, 
the option of paying a fixed assessment rathei than the fluctuating demand 
which they now pay to the grantees is not regarded by some of the 
members of Council with approval as it seems to trench on the right of the 
maafidais, to whom the rent of the villages has been assigned, to levy what 
revenue they like from the zamindars It is admitted that the maafidars aie 
only entitled to the rent or revenue which the zammdais would ordinarily , 
pay to the State While sympathizing with the members of Council m 
then regard foi the interest of the maafldais, I am inclined to agree with 
the Settlement Commissioner that the State can say what revenue the maafidars 
aie entitled to take from the zamindars and that the fixing of the assessment 
and the giving of the zammdais, wheie they are proprietors, the option of 
paying the fixed assessment mil make for stability and piove advantageous to 
both the maafidar and zamindai by removing causes of contention I under- 
stood the members of Council to express a wish to leave this matter to the 
decision of the Agent to the Cover noi-Geneial With reference to paragraph 
192 of Ml O’Dwyei’s lepoit the Council agree to the remission of an ears of 
mam up to A D 1887-1888 I heartily endorse the acknowledgment of 
the Council to Mi. O’Dwyei for the excellent work he has so far done and is 
doing for the State. 




. Translation o£ a rubhar dated the 29th October 1898 from the State Council, Bhartpur, 

The Council heaid thioughout the tianslation of the Settlement Commis- 
sioner’s assessment lepoiton the four northern te/iszZs of the Bhaitpur State, 
and paid special attention to the matters mentioned in paiagiaph l9Jf, Chapter 
IX, Pait II The lepoit is vei'y interesting, and the histoiy of the State, zamin- 
dais, and cultivators is fully detailed theiein It elicited many facts which 
weie not on the State veinaculei lecord It is desiied by the Council that a 
vernaoulai tianslation of it may he issued foi the information of all the depart- 
ments so as to give them an idea of the former and present state of affairs 
With the exception of a few points laid down in the above-mentioned chapter, 
the Council are of opinion that all the matteis in the report are indisputably 
in accordance with the settlement rules oi the State custom Our opinion 
regarding the points in Chapter IX, Part II, paragraph 194, is as follows — 

I — Piopiietaiy rights and powers of alienation as enjoyed at present 

As this matter, mentioned hy the Settlement Commissioner in paragraph 
38 of the introduction, has been decided by a committee, the Council agree to 
it as well as to the proposals regarding the landlords and tenants. 

'Note — It was decided by the Council and the Political Agent in consulta- 
tion with the Settlement Commissioner that in future the claims of cultivatdrs 
(tenants) to be regarded as occupancy tenants will be settled in the same man- 
■ ner as they have been in the present settlement The landlord can realize as 
his profit from other than occupancy tenants up to 50 per cent over and above 
the revenue assessed, e g the landlord pays to the State Rs 2 per bigha 
he can realise up to Rs 3 per higlia from his non-occupancy tenant He shall 
not realise over and above this without the orders of the Court The landlord 
can put out of possession the non-occupancy tenant on failure lo pay rent as 
above Separate rules will have to be made (tor the guidance of Courts) in this 
matter The improvement in land and the enhanced revenue thereon will be 
considered according to the fixed limit 

II — Proposals to strike off revenue arrears prior to the year 1890-91. 

The proposal to strike off the arrears prior to the year 1890-91 (Sambat 
1947) as mentioned by the Settlement Commissioner in paragraph 74, Chapter 
II, of his report, seems proper, jbut there is no mention regarding arrears of 
subsequent years, nor is any procedure pioposed for the realisation of arrears 
which will fall after the present settlement. The Council is of opinion that 
some decision regarding arrears after Sambat 1947 should also be arrived at as 
these arrears are of the following kinds — 

(1) On account of inability of zamindais for payment 

(2) On account of famine and scaioity 

(3) In kham telisil villages, the demand was fixed according to the 

settlement assessment, thus deducting the realised amount out of 
that, the balance was tieatedas arrears, which cannot be properly 
called such, as no one was responsible for it 

(4) All ears due by owners who deserted then lands which were given 

to otheis or were kept as kham tefmls 

(5) Some of the arrears are merely supposed arrears due to the accounts 

not being properly kept. 

(6) Arrears which are due to heavy assessment. 

This can easily be decided in this manner that the tehsildars should make 
enquiry into each case separately as to whether the arrears are really due am 
whether a defaulter is in a position to pay them, and when once it rs asce^ 
tamed that the amount is due and recoverable, it should be considemdiai 
arrears and steps should he taken for its realization , when it is found tlj^t^tlu 
arrears aie not due or recoverable, the tehsildars should send in the file*»/ ^oi 
their being struck off to the revenue authorities, who will deal j^itji''tligiE 
according to their powers. Arrears which amount to Rs 10 oi undl# should 
be remitted without any enquiry, as the gam will he veiy^insigTlificant com- 
pared with the amount of expenses and trouble caused in their enquiry and 
realization. This last proposal has already been sanctionodi' but the recovery 
-of revenue by instalments is not included theiein. ; 
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III —Abolition of miscellaneous cesses and their inclusion in the ne\y 

demand. 

The Council agiee to this proposal, and, as the matter chiefly concerns the 
chanty depaitment, the leeipients of these chanties 'will be paid the same 
amount fiom the State, which they aie receiving at present. 

IV — The new rates of Malha. 

The Council agree 

Y — The proposed new assessment and levenue rates for each iehsil. 

The Council agree to this , 

jffote — The announcement might be made so soon as the Settlement Com- 
missionei can arrange The realization of new assessment should take place 
from the 7c/ia» if of Samhat 1956 

VI — The announcement of the new assessment for a teim of twenty 
years 

The Council agree to this 

VII —The change in the dates of instalments 

Consideimg the convemence of the ratyal, the postponement of the realiza- 
tion of instalments (vide paragraph 179) to tmthei dates is very piopei , but the 
raiyat ot Bnaitpur always tries to evade the payment ot revenue, and, perhaps, it 
was for this reason that during past yeais the State seivants inteifered so much 
m the leali/ation of revenue that even all the sepoys, ]emadais, and other 
oEBcials of the tehsil began to reahze revenue directly Prom this procedure 
the liahility of zammdars was much leduced On further consideratiou it 
appears that the rmtjat ot Bhartpur State is not well off, then necessities and 
demand of Bohias foi the payment of their debts oblige them to dispose of the 
produce othei wise than in paying off levenue demand In hhanf crops, the chief 
pioduce IS hajra, which is the chief source of paying the State revenue Gener- 
ally the hayra oiop is harvested and brought to markets for sale by the end of 
Octobei, and the time for leahzmg the levenue is 13th December 1898, and up 
to that time all hai vests will probably be leaped and taken home In this 
way by postponement of the instalments to further dates, theie will be a danger 
of State dues being not lealized, as Mir Muhammad Husan, Superintendent of 
Revenue, on the requests of the tahsrldars, is continually applying for permis- 
sion to realize the revenue before the instalment is due For these reasons it 
was contemplated that the date of instalment should be fixed a little earlier, but 
the demand should be made at the time of taking the produce home, for by 
fixing an early date they will be made to care properly for the payment of their 
State dues The Settlement Oommissionei proposes to still fuithei postpone 
the date, and considers that, after the due assessment, the raiyat will pay instal- 
ments in time In the opinion of the Council it seems proper that an experi- 
ment of this soit should be made for two years, if the State revenues aie 
realized in time The date of mstalments as proposed now should be kept 
on , otherwise the former dates should be fallen hack upon or the dates may 
even have to be fixed a little earlier It is also necessary to add here that 
from many villages applications have been leceived fiom the zammdars to the 
effect that the khanf produce is geneially greater than the rabi one or vice 
versa, and that revenue should be assessed m propoition to the greater or lesser 
produce. This matter requires to be amended 

VIII* — Decision of the maji question. 

The Council will give their opinion on the subject when this question 
wfll he taken up 

I-^ — Besides this regarding watei-tax (mentioned in paragraphs 164 and 
dr ^ 163 of Chaptei TX, Part I), the Council consider as follows — 

1>2 of. in consideration of the defects, as stated by the Settlement Commis- 
umm up supervising the irrigated area, the water-tax of old and new sairahi 
the Oounoibe included m levenue at the time of assessment, still for other 
doing for che lands, which rmy be irrigated aftei this inclusion of water- 
arrangement will have to he kept Also the system of 
f ’a portion of land in the revenue, and again levying 
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water-tax on lands wWcli will be irrigated, afterwards will make tWo different 
systems And also we tbmk the Public Woiks Department OfOLcers, who will 
be very anxious to show the income of their bunds, will try as far as possible 
to water new lands, or lands for which water-tax has not been included in the 
revenue, and will neglect those for which the water-tax has been included in 
the revenue. This will mean loss to the people At present for the convenience 
of the people it is arranged that at the time of cheeking the irrigated area, a 
note will be given to the cultivator on the spot giving bim full knowledge of 
the numbers of fields watered. In this way the officials cannot much inter- 
fere. If, after giving his full consideration, the Settlement Commissioner still 
thinks that the proposal made by him should be carried out, the State Council 
will have no objection 

The Chief Revenue Officer has already made two references about the 
Sikri Bund. 

1. The cultivation of paddy (dhan), which is not a gram of much value and 
requires too much water, may be substituted by wheat, which is a dearer grain- 
The water which will thus be saved, can be given to other villages of Gopal- 
garh and Pahari, which complain for want of water. 

2. There is a sluice called Jalalia in the Sikri Bund, in which a nanara 
has been erected recently, and thus it has lessened the quantity of water it 
could contain and has deprived the villages of water which they formerly 
received The water when it luoieases flows towards Nagar and the Mewar 
State No arrangement has yet been made about this. 

(o) The water which is collected m bunds for irrigation purposes should 
be used veiy properly and should not be allowed to be wasted 

(&) In the lainy season when water is collected for irrigation purposes 
in hmds, and when it is found that the quantity of water is 
increased, the sluices are opened which let out water in fields , 
some of them already having lhanf crops suffer much loss, and 
when the owners bung a claim about then losses, they are not 
attended to, considering that water will help them in their rab^ 
crops. This matter requires consideration 

!X. — Paragiaph 178 regarding revenue establishment. The Council 
consider the present establishment not only sufficient, but more 
than sufficient , for, if there be a few worthy and experienced 
hands, they can do better than a number of inexperienced and 
unfit men 

XI. — Paragraph 181, appointment of Chowdhri 

The Council, the Political Agent, and the Settlement Oommissionei have 
decided to consider the matter later on 

XII. — Paragraphs 182 to 184 

The Council have already conveyed their opinion to Political Agent for 
the orders of higher authorities. 

XIII, — As legards mam arrears mentioned m paragraph 192 

The Council agree that arrears up to 1887-88 should be remitted, and 
the remaining arrears should be realized according to the revenue arrears of 
1890-91 or should he remitted, as the case may be, after enquiiy. The amount 
of such arrears slightly exceeds Es 2^ lakhs 

XIV- —After stating all these facts, the Council are highly indebted to " 
the Settlement Commissioner for his organizing the revenue 
system for the State and people in general on lines so beneficial 
to all 

Mo 

Exd^B M. 
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No. 677-1 A , dated Fort T7 i11uiq, tlie lltH Maioh 1899 

From— -S, F Bayley, Esij, Assistaufc Secretary to the Goverament o£ India, Foiei"a 
Department, “ 

To — ^The Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana 


1 am du’ected to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No 124- C., dated 
the 1st January 1899, regarding settlement operations in the Bhartpur State 

2 The Government of India fully concm* in the favourable opinions 
expressed in paragraph 16 of your letter as to the way m which TVTv O’Dwyer has 
planned and executed this work, and I am to convey the following lemaiks on 
his mterestmg and instructive report The conclusions as to the existence 
of proprietary bodies distinguishable from ordinary tenants"aie, doubtless, cor- 
rect, while the decision to recognise the subordinate proprietary right of 
zamindais IS in accordance with well-informed native opinion The recogni- 
tion of the class of occupancy- tenants, referred to in paiagiaph 40 of the 
Inti eduction, who will pay malikana to the owners in addition to the State 
demand, is also approved by the Government of India, and the proposals 
described in paragiaph 19 to remit arrears of land revenue are expedient. 


3 As the Political Agent and State Council are in accordance with 
Mr O’Dwyer on practically every matter of importance, it is sufficient for the 
Government of India to express a geneial approval of the settlement The 
minor questions which you reserved for discussion at Bhartpur may be decided 
by you in communication with the State authorities The question whether 
„ „ , , the intioduction of the new rates for the 

pXn” four tehsils ** dealt with should take effect 


Kama from the coming labi harvest or be post- 

poned till the khaiif may, perhaps, he con- 
veniently left to the decision of the Political Agent and State Council No 
reason for deferring the introduction of the new rates is at present apparent 
The Government of India agree that the term of the new settlement should 


he for twenty years. 


No 6'78'-I.A. 

A copy of the foregomg correspondence is forwarded to- the' Bisvenue and 
Agricultural Department for information, in continuation of the en^oisem^fe''" 
from the Foreign Department, No. 44-1 A.> dated the 5th January 189T. 


I— 345-249»Apnl. 


Exd.— B. M. 




Mn dnlth 1899 . 


JF-rom 'W Jp, 0’S)vvi/e7^ JSsgzizre, ICS. Settle^- 
merit Commissioner, JLlwcir and. ^Ticira.tj>iir, 
to the FolitieaX ILgent, S cistern 
Stcites, ^ttcLj pntcincL. 




The proposals for the re assessment of the four Northern tahsils of 
Bharatpur, Gopalgarh, Pahari, Kama, Dig were sanctioned by yourself 
and the btate Council in October last and leceived the geneial approval of 
the Government of India in Staich, (see Assistant Secretary’s letter 
No 6761 A, dated 11th March 1899) The announcement of the new 
Jama was deferied with the approval of the Duibai to the Kharif harvest 
of 1899 

2 I have the honor to now infoi ra you that the new assessments of 
these tahsils were given out village by village by me at Dig from the 4th to 
the 8th August You weie youiself piesent at the announcement of the 
Kama Jama on the 4th instant, and have in all cases been accepted on behalf 
of the Zamindais by the Lambardirs of eich village who have signed or 
sealed the order of assessment in token of then acceptance Naturally some 
villages gi umbled at the increase to then burdens, but as this was accompa- 
nied in nearly every case by important and valuable concessions on the 
part of the State e g remission of old arrears, abolition of all extra cesses 
except Patwar Fund and local rate I think the people aie on the whole 
fairly will satisfied with the new Jamas, and given fan harvests, and a pro- 
per revenue administration they should have no difficulty in discharging 
their obligations, though of course special consideration m the way of sus- 
pensions of revenue will be requiied in yeai of drought or scarcity 

Z The financial lesult of the new demand is as follows — 
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of 
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lassessment 
proposed 
Cpara 103 
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Report ) 

1 

Khalsa 

Mafi 


Gopalgarh 

2,43,010 

1 

2,80,000 

I 2,32,925 

C«) 

1,38,605 

3,627 

39,885 

PaUari 

1 1,28,717 

1 

1,38,000 

2 722 

14,888 

Kama 

1,38,264 

1,67,000 

1 57,400 

14,964 

19,136 

1 (il» 


f 18,131 

( Khalsalstimrar 

1,15,396 

1 

1,30,000 

1,38 527 

1 



V 64,787 


^ ( Chauth 

19,908 j 

23,000 

22,636 

( 2,723 

Totai- 

1,35,304 

1 58,000 ' 

1,56,163 


20,859 

Qeanb Xotal 

6,40,323 

7,28,000 

7,35,093 

66,100 

94,763 




Exclusive of ilaudal Paha- 
n kbi-m 


Excludes Daher Kho se- 
parately Icooed, but 1 
eludes Glianna Ghirsa 
rundh Sia vara leased 
tbu Zamindars of Ghirsa 
and Sis-^ara for Jls- 275, 
and ■B3-2 o 0 respectively 





Thus for the four tahsils, the sum total of the village assessments is 
Ka 7 35 093 or Re- 7,093 above the sanctioned assefasineiit lls- 7,26,000 
and gives an enhancement of Re- 91,7GS oi 15 pci cent on the old Khalsa 
demand of 1897-98, viz Ue- 6,40,325 

The enhancement is therefore even giciter than was fust anticipated 
by me, but against it must be set oil the abolition of ceitur miscellaneous 
cesses (paia 151 Assessment RepoU), and the fact tint the water rate 
has in all cases except as legards Cliautli, Inam or Mali lands been included 
in the Jama, and no new demand cm be in ide on tins account during the 
term of Settlement , unless iirigation is extended to lands not at present 
ban iba, and even then only it tlie Sin ibi uei ot the village in future ex- 
ceeds the area now classed and assessed aS baiiab i 

4 You will obseive that I Ime also shown tin nominal assessment 
of the Re\enue-free lands m each tihsil, i e. the Jam i they would paj if 
Khalsa The imposition of a nominil assessment on these lands is neces- 
saiy as a basis for the calculation of (1) the Dami or Patw ir cess winch will 
in future be paid on this nominal Jama at the i ite of f aim i per rupee 
or Ro 3 2-0 per cent as in Kh.dsa villages, (2 ) of the local r ite w Inch in the 
futuie as in the past will as decided b} }ou ind the Council be cdculatcd 
at the rate of Rd- 2 0-0 per cent and cli irged in the c ises of tho‘-e a ilhgcs or 
grants which have hitherto paid it, all Inam grmts and pett) niafis being 
exempt This nominal assessment also enables the Durbar to see the 
exact value of the lands alienated by it as revenue-free gifts which in tlieso 
4 tahsils IS about R^ 10-5 0 per cent of the tot il %alii itioii One of the most 
important uses of this assessment of in ifi lands is that wlieic the inafi rights 
and propiietary rights are held by dilFerent persons it shows the amount 
which the Mifidir is entitled to levy, md this should be guen cflect to on 
the application of either party m case of dispute The estates to which 
this rule applies are as follows — 

i 

GopalgarR. — ^l) Jat Bas, (2) Chapar, (3) Iliisaipur, 
(4) Lodhpun and (5) Wazir Lhera 
PaRari.— > A d 

Kama — (l) Badh, (2) Radha nagii, (3) Ledhaka, 

(4) Ragheia, (5) Kilwana, (6) Dharam- 
sala 

Deeg. — (1) Biroh Dabu (^) (2) Piuhori, (3) Nangla 

Bhawani biiigh 

In all these cases except Wazii Kheia m Gopnlgarh and Kalwans 
and Dharamsala in Kama, in avhicli the Mafidais and the owmeis agree to 
maintain the present system of fixing annuill}, or for a few'jeaistho 
Jama by mutual consent One party or the other or both applied to have 
the Jama payable to the Mafidar now authoiitatuely fixed by me and such 
has been done for the teira of Settlement This measure will I thmk 
conduce m the long run to the interest of both 

5 The announcement of the new demand was in Khalsa villan'es 

^ O 

accompamed by the general remission ot all old arrears of revenue and 
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cesses prior to the Settlement of 1890, while the small arrears since 1890, 
which are composed almost exclusively of the suspensions given in last 
year, 1898-99, have alse been disposed of according to the circumstancea 
of each case The figuies foi each tahsil are shown below. 


Tahsil 

I 

Arrears prior to 
1800, now 
leuutted 

Total arrears 
since 1890 

1 

Of winch 
remitted 

To bt realized 

Gopalgarlk 

4,79,611 

5,840 

213 

5,627 

Pahan 

1,15,345 

11,381 

4,691 

6,690 

Kama j 

1,68,415 

5,581 

2,765 

2,816 

i 

.3,32,751 

14,575 

5,375 

9,100 


These figures for arrears do not agree with those given irl the 
Assessment Report, which h \e now been brought up to date, and correct* 
ed As regards the an ears since 1890, which are to be realized separate 
orders have been passed fixing the amount and instalments for each estate 
The remission of the old an eais and of all demand on account of them 
has been recognized as a gieac boon by the people, but it has been explained 
cleaily to them that this wholesale remission has exhausted the generosity 
of 'the State, that m future, they can expect only strict justice and nothing 
more, and that the prompt and punctual payment of the new demand will 
be iigorously insisted on 

6 The Darbar has wisely taken ads'antage of the general settling 
up of accounts to finally dispose of the vexed question of ariears due from 
Mafidars, luamis, and revenue free grantees-generally m these tahsils The 
large amount of these arreus is as you know due partly to the dishonest 
and too often successful attempts of the Mafidars, &c , to evade payment, 
partly to the inclusion of unjust or Unreasonable items of demand. “ Dauran 
Mukaildama ” &c , by the State 

The principle now accepted by yon and the Council (see para 192 
Assessment Report and para 13 of Councils Rohkar of 29th October 1898) 
IS that all aneais prior to 188f-88, should be wiped out, and that arrears 
since then should be dealt with as in the case of Khalsa arrears since 
1890 according to the circumstances of each case In practice it has been 
decided to strike out the arrears for “ Daman JIukaddaraA ” and to realize 
the rest of the arrears since 1887-88, at once where the sura is less than 
Ra 10 and by instalments when it exceeds Ra- 10 This liberal concession 
was explained to the Mafidars, Inamis, &c , at the time of givng out the 
new assessments, and it was stiongly impressed upon them that in future 
they must expect no leniency, but tiiat any failure to pay the small demand 
for cesses, “ Nazar hhait,” commutation for absence (in the case of Indmis) 
would under the rules recently foiraulated lead to the resumption of the 
grants The method now being introduced of W'orking out this demand 
by holdings, and embodying it. in the Jamahundi as part of the demand 
to he realized like land revenue by the t-ibsil* will, I am convinced, 
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enormously facilitate future i< allocations The follo^vuig t.ible shows for 
each tahsil the amount of Inami and ilali aiic us non lemitted and the 
amount to be realized 


Tahsil 

AiinEvns i nion to 
1887-88 

Aunrvns sisci : 

1887-88 

Rtliiar) a 


Total 

Rcniittcd 

lot it 

lit llllltul 

1 II l« 

rt ili/til 


Gopalgnrh 

1,822 


182 


iS2 

• Rs 357 ml’ than 

P ill in 

278 


Cla 

120 

52. 

Rs 7! m higiir 
villa;, tS 

K mi i 

709 


712 

1 Ii. 

57 ij 


Dig 

72 081 

1 

I'i (.50 

8,009 

2 . (.17 



The amount is inconsulei ihle in all ci-^cs but Dig 

7 All the abo\e figuiCT deal nith the i tdi->il'> as constitutt d in 
1897-98 Ihe Gojialguh talisil hia hont\ii bun nun biuken U[j 17 
ullages being ti msfciied to Pdiiiee, .ind 90 to X igui It ma) be eon 
venient to show the reienue of thc-e sepii itel} 
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On the othei hand M Juiehii asses-ocd it lla- L'S,000 Ins been tiana- 
feiied fiom Pahaii to Kama The new E.hil'i J iiiia of eich tahsil as now 
constituted is theiefore 


Tahsil 

Old Tillages 

Addctl 

Deducted 

Totvl 

Remai ks 

^I’abin 

1,59,005 

90,035 

1 

2,800 

2,30 810 

!• tLludca Mauclal 






Kama 

Kama 

1,07,100 

28,000 


1,00,200 


Dig 




1,50,103 


90 Gopalgurh^villigcs arc adilcd to Nigir 


1,8,7890 8 0 



The new demand for the Nagur tihsil mil be known aftei the new 
assessments ,of the 81 estates which hitheito constituted it have been given 
out in October 



/ 

( 5 ) 

8 T have instructed the Deputy Collector’s to send m lists in ver- 
nacular for each tahsil showinj^ for e ich estate, the new Jama with cesses, 
now limited to Patwar Cess lb 3-2-0 and local rate Ro 4-11-0 per cent 
the an ears remitted and to be realized and the means of lealization to the 
Mai Sadar foi submission to the Council I should be glad if 3 mu will 
kindly send on a copy of this letter to the Cpuncil foi mfoimation , and 
you might peihaps also send a copy to the Agent to the Governoi Geneial 
as it 13 a kind of supplement to the AsseSsiueiit Report of the four Northern 
tahsils For the same reason I would suggest that you might have 30 
copies of it punted at the State Press for inclusion in the Assessment 
Report 

Wo. 3765 a, of 1899 

Cop) forwarded to the State Council, Bhaiatpur, for information, 
with a reque=<t that they will kindly have 30 copies of this letter printed 
at the State Press, as suggested by the Settlement Commissioner 

Dated BHAUAXPUa, 1 (Sd) C HERBERT, Majob, 
iAgkncy, > Political Agent, 

The I'^th Avgust 1899 ) Eastern btafes Rajput ana 


Printing 


Central Jail Press, Bh^ratpll- 





